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“Home Owners’ Club” Idea Sweeps On 


Illinois is leading the procession of States 
in associational activity directed toward the 
promotion and organization of Home Owners’ 
Clubs. At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
held on March 20, the movement inaugurated 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, looking to the 
formation of Home Owners’ Clubs thruout the 
country, was unanimously endorsed, and the 
secretary was instructed to take up the work 
of helping members in the formation of such 
clubs wherever there was an opportunity. In 
taking this action, the directors were moved 
by a desire to broaden the scope of the associa- 
tion’s work and give its members an added 
service. 

The movement, which was officially launched 
at an enthusiastic meeting of the Northern Illi- 
nois Lumbermen’s Club at Aurora, on March 
19, is steadily gaining momentum. Already a 
number of Home Owners’ Clubs been 
formed, and several Illinois cities are now await- 
ing the coming of Secretary J. F. Bryan, of the 
Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, who 
is performing a splendid service for the lum- 
bermen of the State by fostering in every way 
within his power the development of this move- 
ment for increased home building. On this 
page appear accounts of meetings held at Au- 
rora and Rockford this week, addressed by Mr. 
Bryan. Similar meetings were held at Belvi- 
dere and Morrison, accounts of which, as well 
as of others to be held next week, will appear 
in the succeeding issue. Requests for early 
meetings have also been received from Naper- 
ville and other Illinois points. 

These meetings are attended not only by lum- 
bermen, but by representatives of the other 
business interests interested in the establish- 
ment of new homes, the underlying principle of 
the Home Owners’ Club movement being the 
enlistment of all of the various interests in a 
united drive to get people to build homes. 


have 


Form First Home Owners’ Club 

Avrora, Inu., April 2.—Aurora begins and 
ends with the first letter of the alphabet, and 
it is therefore quite fitting that it should be 
the first city in Illinois to organize a Home 
Owners’ Club. But it will not be the last, as a 
club is to to be organized next week at Elgin; 
and a number of other cities in northern Illi- 
nois, including Belvidere, Rockford, Morrison 
and other progressive communities, have already 
beeome very much interested in the movement, 
80 that undoubtedly the idea will spread rapidly. 


The Aurora Chamber of Commerce called a 
meeting Monday evening of the real estate, 
financial and lumber sections of the chamber, 
which meeting was attended by about twenty- 
five representative business men. A Home Own- 














with the following 
permanent 


ers’ Club was organized 


temporary officers to serve until 


officers can be chosen: 

President—Edward S. Todd, of the Mid-West 
Lumber & Shingle Co., and vice president of the 
Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association. 

Secretary—Roy C. Haines, managing secretary 
Aurora Chamber of Commerce. 


Committee—F. H. Riddle, real estate;, W. C. 


Jurries, real estate, and Walter G. Nicholson, of 
the Merchants National Bank. 


The meeting, which was held in the rooms of 
the Aurora Chamber of Commerce, was ealled 
to order by Secretary Haines, who briefly stated 
that this was the outgrowth of the lumber- 
men’s meeting held in Aurora on March 18, 

[Note: An account of the Illinois lumber- 
men’s meeting at Aurora appeared on page 
59 of the March 22 issue gf the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

As a result of that meeting of the lumber- 
men a suggestion was sent to the Aurora Cham- 
ber of Commerce that an organization meeting 
be held of various business interests. It was 
thought best to have this a real citizens’ under- 
taking, and the manufacturers, merchants, and 
other groups will be ealled upon soon to take 
up important parts of the work of securing 
more homes for Aurora. 

Mr. Haines suggested that those present 
select a chairman to conduct the proceedings, 
and Mr. Nicholson, of the Merchants National 
Bank was chosen. He took charge and called 
upon J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Merchant’s Association, to explain more 
fully the Home Owners’ Club idea. 


It is more a matter of education than of finance, 
said Mr. Bryan, because there is plenty of money 
in Aurora to build the additional homes needed. 
Aurora money helps pay for building in Chicago, 
and other large cities, and the real estate bonds 
issued thereon are often based not on value or the 
cost of the property, but on its earning capacity. 
Homes are more than an interest earning, business 
proposition. It is a part of the purpose of the 
Home Owners’ Club to get the mass of the people 
to understand that thought. Another idea that 
must be broadcast is that your building and loan 
associations are the best possible places in which 
to invest savings, instead of being just a place to 
borrow money. 


Cash Profits Plus Satisfaction 


R. W. Barron, head of the Aurora Real Estate 
Board said: There is a lot of real, downright 
satisfaction in addition to any profits or commis- 
sions in selling homes, and to my mind this senti- 
ment is the best part of it all. When a man gets 
the right kind of a deal in buying a home, with 
payments arranged so that he can meet them all 
right, he becomes a real friend as well as a cus- 
tomer, and often brings his friends to buy homes, 
so it becomes an endless chain. People of limited 
means really want to own their homes and there 
ought to be some way figured out by which it would 
be possible here in Aurora for people ‘to buy a 
home on a down payment of 20 percent, as is really 
done in some places. The real estate firms or 
the building and loan associations will loan 50 
percent, and if the buyer has 20 percent there is 
still a lack of 30 percent to be supplied by some 


(Concluded on page 51) 
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We Easily Could 











But We Decline 


We could manufacture hardwood forest products at decidedly 
lower cost and sell them much more cheaply. But, in so doing, 
we would sacrifice our own high ideals and our rapidly grow- 
ing clientele would lose that genuine satisfaction they have 
learned to associate with lumber and veneers bearing the Stark- 
Brand stencil. We are, therefore, constantly striving for that 
perfection in quality that readily commands a premium. 


We are using the most modern equipment obtainable, employ- 
ing the most skilled workmen available, and cutting timber 
from our own alluvial lands. Furthermore, we are putting all 
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VENEERS— our resources behind our trade-mark as a guarantee that our 
Door, Panel, products rise far above the dead level of mediocrity. We are 
Piano Rim, justly proud of our workmanship and we believe you will expe- 
— Battery rience real satisfaction if you send us your next order. 
—MIXED WITH— 
OAK FLOORING JAMES E. STARK & COMPANY, INC. 
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_ In Its Fifty-first Year 





For Protection of “Built Property” 


MONG THE MATTERS BEING considered by the directors of apostles of bolshevism and communism,” the invitation states, 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards, in session in “that it is necessary for all property owners of all countries to 
Chicago this week, is an invitation for American participation unite with us on the triple basis unanimously established by our 


‘ ‘ . P wane : izati f family, property, country.” 
in an international movement in defense of the principle of private organization, . Ay A, P 
property, and especially of “built property.” The Union was organized at an international congress of property 


The invitati f in. Taken Tal tionale de la Pro. °2°S held in Paris last October. It claims to number in its mem- 
se invitation comes from the Union Internationale de la Zro- bership now representatives of over two thousand federations related 
prieté Batie, or, translated, International Union of Built Property, 6 real property, and to represent “the largest economic element of 
having its headquarters in Paris, France. While we quite naturally any association in the world.” One of its specific objects is stated 
shy away from anything labeled “Internationale,” because of the to be the combating of unreasonably heavy taxation upon real prop- 
adoption of the word by the infamous crew with headquarters at erty and other restrictions upon real estate ownership and building 
oscow, the purposes of this organization are quite different from construction. 
those of the reds. In fact, it enters the arena as the sworn enemy While one may be somewhat skeptical as to the need for another 
of bolshevism and communism. international organization, it is reassuring to observe that this one 
mg “At present the principle of property, and especially of built stands for the protection, not the destruction, of property, and for 
Property, is being so violently attacked all over the world by the _ the “triple basis” on which our civilization rests. 
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Protest These Provisions in the Revenue Bill 


F PERSISTENCE BE A VIRTUE, treasury experts 
I who have been trying since 1916 to tax corporation sur- 
plus accumulated prior to 1913 are models of virtue. 
Proposals of this kind have repeatedly and consistently been 
rejected by both House and Senate. Yet they have been 
inserted in the bill recently passed by the House and similar 
provisions are in a bill now being considered by the finance 
committee of the Senate. This seems the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that these proposals violate a principle 
that has been thoroly established and accepted by industry 
and lawmakers alike. 

The provisions referred to are found in subdivisions B 
and C of section 201 of the bill before the Senate committee, 
and their effect would be to tax stockholders on distributions 
by corporations of original capital investment and of surplus 
accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, when the original in- 
come tax law became effective. Lumbermen and other busi- 
ness men similarly situated have held that capital investment 
and surplus accumulated prior to 1913 should be exempt 
from tax when returned to stockholders. 

Treasury experts put a provision in the proposed law of 
1921 which would have required the taxing of such surplus 
and capital, but the proposal was rejected by the Senate 
after the question had been thoroly debated and upon a 
record vote. There is no evidence to indicate that senators 


have changed their views on the question since that time, 
when the vote stood 62 to 4 against the proposal. The most 
plausible explanation of the existence of the provision in the 
bill now before the Senate committee is that the members 
have not fully grasped its significance. 

With a view to informing the Senate regarding the mean- 
ing of the new provisions in subdivisions B and C in section 
201, John W. Blodgett, president, and Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, have lodged with the finance committee a brief 
making it clear that to adopt the proposal would be to violate 
the precedent that has been established by Congress and a 
principle recognized in the income tax law from the begin- 
ning. A digest of the brief appears on page 45. 

While the steps taken by the national association’s repre- 
sentatives may be expected to get the facts before the Senate, 
the proposed change in the law is so serious a menace that 
lumbermen are urged as individuals to protest to their repre- 
sentatives in both houses of Congress. Investigations thus 
far made have shown that the provision is somewhat in the 
nature of a “joker,” for the reason that its significance is not 
readily apparent and its effect upon industry is not clearly 
foreseen without cateful study. As early passage of a rev- 
enue law is probable and desirable, protests must of necessity 
be made quickly. 





Public Welfare Tied Up With Railroads 


NCE MORE THE RAILROADS ARE before a congressional 
committee asking, and with sound reasons, that no radical 
changes be made in the transportation act of 1920. Os- 

tensibly, the railroads are making a defence against legislative 
proposals that concern themselves as corporations. But the fact 
is that industry as a whole and the people in general are almost 
as vitally and directly interested as are the carriers. 

During the last year or more the railroads of the United States 
have made heroic efforts to give good service to the public and at 
the same time they have made enormous expenditures for repairs, 
new equipment and other facilities designed to meet the enlarged 
demands for transportation to be expected from the normal ex- 
pansion of business if the era of prosperity is allowed to continue 
without interruption. 

The magnitude of the transportation business of the United 
States is almost beyond the conception of the average person; 
and the potency of the railroads as a factor in promoting the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country is but just beginning to be realized. 
Nowadays the moving of goods from producer to consumer—the 
distribution of commodities—is an indispensable link in the chain 
of commerce; and to deprive the country of adequate, uninter- 
rupted transport facilities is to threaten if not destroy its com- 
mercial life. 

Much if not most of the adversity from which the railroads have 
been laboring to recover has been due to an excess of legislative 
and political interference. Nobody now, not even the carriers 
themselves, denies the right or questions the necessity of public 
regulation; but the railroads and everybody else conversant with 
the transportation situation are fully convinced that the present 
law has proved its essential soundness and that with minor 
changes or none the transportation act of 1920 will permit the 
carriers to continue on their way toward complete rehabilitation. 

One fact that is becoming increasingly clear to forward-looking 
citizens is that all legislation affecting business in its larger as- 
pects must be lifted from the mire of partisanship and placed on the 
plane of economics. The time must soon come when no thoughtful 
voter will support a candidate on a record of destructive and 
harassing legislation, and when the man who asks for the suffrages 
of his fellows will have to offer something constructive. The best 
service that citizens can perform just now is to let their repre- 
sentatives in State legislatures and in Congress know that this 
change of viewpoint already is in evidence. They may well begin 
by urging that the transportation act be left substantially intact. 


No Charity in Home Building 


NTEREST IN HOME-BUILDING is widespread in the United 

[ States, and there is ample evidence to warrant the statement 

that at no time in the past has the determination to build and 
own their homes been so general among the American people. No 
doubt lumbermen have done more than any other class to bring 
about this situation, and they have the additional duty imposed 
upon them of making it possible for hundreds of thousands of the 
homeless to acquire homes of their own. 

Whenever home-building gets under way on a large scale ina 
community the problem of financing inevitably bobs up, and the 
proposals to solve it are likely to be as numerous and various as the 
minds that make them. If there is any end that can be said to 
justify a means, it is the end of providing homes for the homeless; 
and yet there are right as distinct from wrong ways of financing the 
building of homes. 

Many proposals involve help of some kind to the prospective 
builder, and some of them are closely akin to charity. There should 
be no charity in a home-building program; to inject it would be to 
violate the fundamental principle. on which home ownership is most 
firmly established—that of independence. And yet all that can be 
done to help the homeless without subsidizing construction ought 
to be done. 

“Heaven helps them that help themselves,” according to the 
adage; and it has a good application to the financing of home- 
building. It is said that when the twenty-eight weavers of Rochdale, 
England, formed their codperative society they insisted on “ready 
money” purchases from all members; and experience has shown 
that that single stipulation has been the chief factor in enabling 
the members to attain independence. It compelled the practice 
of thrift and the exercise of foresight; and as a result the social 
life of that town was transformed. 

There is not and there ought not to be any “short cut” to home- 
ownership, any more than there should be to wealth or to education. 
Hard-won success is best for both individual and society. This does 
not mean that proper aid shall be withheld from persons who can 
not without it build homes. There are many cases in which a timely 
loan on the basis of character alone is justifiable. In fact “morality” 
is a vital factor in all credit risks, and it is doubtful if business 
could at any time “strike a balance” instanter. j 

In every community machinery should be set up for encouraging 
and promoting thrift with a view to home-ownership; and a perma- 
nent policy should be established for keeping excess earnings at 
work for the thrifty so that necessary community activities can be 
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financed at all times. Home-building is only one of them and its 
financing should be an important part of a well rounded out scheme 
for husbanding and using the community’s financial resources. 





Acceptable Forestry Law Seems Assured 


ONDITIONS AT WASHINGTON ARE such as to make any 
sort of prediction regarding legislation hazardous; but the 
fact that the McNary-Clarke forestry bill has received the 

unanimous approval of the House committee having it in hand is 
a good omen. It is expected that the Senate committee soon will 
be ready to report its measure, so that final legislative action will 
be up to Congress. 

Lumbermen are doubtless pretty well informed regarding the 
salient features of the measures to be considered by the two houses, 
for the hearings of the committees have afforded opportunities 
for the presentation of views of all parties in interest and the 
arguments pro and con have been given abundant publicity. In 
fact, it may be said that the methods pursued in the framing of 
the forestry measure have conformed closely to the theory of 
American legislative procedure. 

Debate and discussion are an indispensable element in the en- 


actment of laws under a free government; and despite the sarcasm 
sometimes directed at representative bodies because of prolonged 
debate, the fact remains that it is only thru such discussion that 
legislators and their constituents inform themselves regarding 
the merits of legislative proposals. Hasty, ill-considered legisla- 
tion is the bane of popular assemblies, and it is a rare emergency 
that demands precipitate action. Not only is such legislation likely 


‘to be inaquate or ill-advised; it is apt to lack the popular support 


that is essential to its effectiveness. 

It can not be amiss to urge at this time that the problem of re- 
forestation will not be solved by laws alone. Forestry is peculiarly 
a subject that demands the sympathetic support of all the people. 
Fire is the forest’s worst enemy, and fires are set and must be ex- 
tinguished largely by the people. Drastic penalties for careless- 
ness may help reduce the number of fires, but a sincere desire on 
the part of all the people to perpetuate the wood supply will do 
vastly more. 

Given a good Federal forestry law, as the McNary-Clarke 
measure promises to be, the chief work of the future must be in 
the direction of enlisting popular support for forestry thru the 
dissemination of facts about it. Therefore, the linking up of 


Federal and State forestry is an especially commendable feature 
of the proposed law. 











Some Gain in Orders and Shipments 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Reports re- 
ceived today by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association from 387 of the larger com- 
mercial mills show some gain in shipments and 
orders and a slight falling off in production 
last week, compared with revised figures from 
400 mills for the week before. Compared with 
the same week last year, there was a little gain 
in production and small decreases in shipments 
and orders. 

Unfilled order reports were not received from 
the Southern Pine Association mills, but 128 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills 
showed a total order file at the end of last week 
of 404,600,815 feet, as against 419,022,069 feet 
for 127 mills a week earlier. 


Altogether the 387 mills had shipments of 
101 percent and orders of 91 percent of actual 
production. For the Southern Pine Association 
mills these percentages were respectively 97 and 
94 percent, and for the West Coast association 
mills 109 and 92 percent. 

Of the entire number of mills making com- 
parable weekly reports, 363 have an established 
normal production for the week, the total be- 
ing 225,551,225 feet. According to this, normal 
actual production of last week by these mills 
was 100 percent, shipments 100 percent, and 
orders 89 percent thereof. 


The following table compares the lumber 
movement for three weeks indicated-as reported 
by mills of seven regional associations: Pro- 
duction last week aggregated 237,895,345 feet, 
against 245,984,018 feet the week before, and 
228,656,558 feet the same week last year when 
369 mills reported. Shipments were 239,352, 
927 feet, against 227,500,364 feet the week 
before, and 247,257,380 feet last year. Orders 
were 217,350,319 feet, against 216,069,345 feet 
the preceding week, and 218,157,025 feet last 
year. 

The lumber movement for the first thirteen 
weeks of 1924, compared with the same period 
last year follows: Production—2,938,608,392 
feet, against 2,718,151,408 feet; 1924 increase, 
220,456,984 feet. Shipments—2,981,300,490 
feet, against 3,154,296,102 feet; 1924 decrease, 
172,995,612 feet. Orders—2,948,541,306 feet, 
against 3,201,710,658 feet; 1924 decrease, 253,- 
169,352 feet. 

Altho the California White & Sugar Pine 

nufacturers’ Association mills make weekly 
Teports, their current orders are not comparable 
With reports from mills of other associations 
and are not included in any of the foregoing 

res. Seventeen of these mills reported a 
Production of 11,535,000 feet last week, ship- 








ments of 13,234,000 feet, and orders of 13,532,- 
000 feet. The reported cut represents 48 per- 
cent of the total of the California region. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wired that the production of 128 mills for the 
week ended March 29 was 10 percent above 
normal, while new business was 8 percent below 
production, and shipments 18 percent above 
new business. Of all new business taken during 
the week, 41 percent was for future water de- 
livery, amounting to 36,872,609 feet, of which 
28,715,531 feet was for domestic cargo delivery, 
and 8,157,078 feet export. New business by 
rail amounted to 1,568 cars. Forty-two percent 
of the week’s lumber shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 44,968,987 feet, of which 
29,575,158 feet moved coastwise and _ inter- 
coastal, and 15,393,829 feet overseas. Rail 
shipments totaled 1,845 cars, and local deliv- 





Home—A place where the small are 
great and the great are small 





eries were 5,853,585 feet. Unfilled domestic 
cargo orders totaled 153,905,014 feet; unfilled 
export orders 139,555,801 feet; unfilled rail 


trade orders 5,557 cars. 


Telegraphic reports show that the Southern 
Pine Association mills enjoyed an increase in 
new business for the last week of about 21,000,- 
000 feet, as compared with the same period of 
last year. Shipments increased 7,000,000 feet 
and production was about the same. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion mills report they suffered a falling off of 
8,000,000 feet in new business, of 3,000,000 feet 
in shipments, and gained 3,000,000 feet in pro- 
duction as compared with last year. 

Similarly, the California Redwood Associa 
tion reports a gain of 2,000,000 feet in orders, a 
slight decrease in shipments, and an increase 
of about 3,000,000 feet in production. 

The North Carolina Pine Association reports 
a small decrease in new business and in ship- 
ments, and a gain of about 2,000,000 feet in 
production over this time last year. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association reports a reduction of 
about 50 percent in its softwood production, 
with shipments and orders running about the 
same as last year. On the other hand, its hard- 
wood production is heavier, as are also ship- 
ments and orders. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports new business about 150 percent 
heavier than last year, shipments about 10 per- 
cent larger, and production substantially less. 





To Hold Hearings on Log Tariff 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The United 
States Tariff Commission will shortly send ex- 
aminers to the Pacific coast to hold hearings 
in connection with the application for a reduc- 
tion of 50 percent in the tariff on logs from 
Canada. After a preliminary hearing in this 
city months ago, the commission by a divided 
vote decided it was without jurisdiction to carry 
on an investigation with a view to possible 
reduction of the log tariff. Former Attorney- 
general Daugherty, to whom the matter was 
referred by President Coolidge for a formal 
ruling, disagreed with the decision of the ma- 
jority of the commission, and held that body 
had jurisdiction and that the section of the 
law involved is subject to the elastie pro- 
vision under which the President, upon a finding 
of facts, may decrease the duty. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Following are 
f.o.b. mill prices, from March 27 to 29, of a 
varying number of southern pine mills, being 
weighted averages of reported actual sales at 
latest available dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, $2S 

Edge grain— or S4S 
1x3” B&better...$86.75 55-2" ek Beccace $44.00 

Flat grain— BES FNOe Bocacus 25.50 
1x4” B&better...$45.15 o> et ot a ere 18.00 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 20.81 EMSS NGG iReciacs 53.00 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 24.01 ERED NO De cawais 26.84 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 16.75 Longleaf Timbers, $48, 

Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 20’ and Under 
INGORE  edavuecuwes $25.75 8” and under....$27.46 
INGLES ecacaceeses 22.75 ED inundaccuaedes 42. 


Figures for No. 1 common boards are the aver- 
age for March 24, 


Much Damage Caused by Storm 


WARREN, ARK., March 31.—A wind storm of 
high velocity blew down quite a large amount 
of standing timber in the lower end of Bradley 
County on Friday night. Most of the timber 
in this section is owned by the Southern, Arkan- 
sas and Bradley lumber companies, of this city. 
The Southern Lumber Co. was the heaviest loser, 
altho damage done has not yet been estimated. 

A severe wind storm also struck Dierks, Ark., 
Friday night about 8 o’clock, partly wrecking 
the lumber plant of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co. The roof was torn from a half dozen of 
the sheds, the electric monorail system largely 
demolished and the light wires blown down. A 
crew of men from the Wright City (Okla.) 
plant of the company was rushed on a special 
train to help reconstruct the plant. The dam- 
age done was estimated at $150,000. 
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Destructiveness of Ants and Fungi 


We visited a 4-year old residence in our city 
today that is being practically ruined ‘by fungus 
and we wish you would give us any data you may 
have in regard to this disease of wood. It has 
affected both pine and hardwood floors, heart 
joists, the siding of the house, subfloor ete. In 
many places large holes have appeared in a very 
short time after the trouble has been first detected 
and some of the rooms in the house can not be 
used. 

This is the first case of the kind that has come 
to our notice, but since seeing the damage we 
have heard of a few other places that have been 
similarly affected. We would like to know what 
should be done toward retarding the spread of the 
fungus and if anything can be done toward pre- 
venting its appearance. What is the cause of 
the fungus?—Inquiry No. 1,261. 


[The foregoing inquiry, which came from an 
Alabama lumber concern, was referred to the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. In 
response C. J. Humphrey, pathologist of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, wrote in part as 
follows: 


The samples of fungus show very definitely that 
the organism yy | the decay is Poria incrassata, 
one of the dry rot fungi which is causing tremen- 
dous ‘losses thruout the South and Pacific Coast 
region. In fact, this is by far the worst fungus 
which we have in buildings in the United States. 
Last year I published several short articles de- 
scriptive of the fungus and the damage it causes. 
Wherever this organism gains foothold in a build- 
ing it is practically impossible to stop its destruc- 
tion until all of the decayed material is taken out 
and replaced with fresh, sound wood. I can not 
emphasize too strongly the necessity of complete 
eradication and believe it is advisable in every 
case to cut back all diseased timbers at least two 
feet beyond visible signs of decay. The timbers 
which are used in replacement can be safeguarded 
against new invasion by treating them with a wood 
preservative. For timbers beneath the first floor 
where the odor and color of coal tar creosote or 
carbolineum are not objectionable, this substance 
will prove very effective. For other timbers where 
a colorless and nonodorous substance is needed, 
I would suggest sodium fluoride or zinc chloride, 
using the former in about a 6 1 °rcent solution and 
the latter in a 4 percent. Bei.er results can be 
secured if the timbers are soaked in a vat of the 
solution than if the preservative is merely painted 
on the surface. In any case the solution should 
be hot when applied. 

We have numerous instances where outbreaks of 
the organism have occurred in stored lumber with 
tremendous damage. This loss falls not alone on 
the dealer but also on the consumer where infected 
lumber is furnished for building construction. 


Since receiving the Alabama letter the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has received the following in- 
quiry from a lineyard concern of the Southwest : 

Have you any data that would give an idea of the 
importance of decay, diseases and parasites in 
lumber ; that is, not in growing timber, but in re- 
tail yards and other stored stocks of merchandise? 

Discussing this among lumbermen I occasionally 
hear of cases where some kind of disease has de- 
stroyed piles of lumber in the sheds which re- 
— disinfecting to eradicate it from the yard. 

have heard of whole lumber piles being destroyed 
by white ants and even of lumber, after it has got 
into construction, rotting by this disease so that 
it had to be replaced almost immediately. I shall 
be very much interested in any data that you can 
give me on this subject. 

Mr. Humphrey writes that the particular 
fungus referred to in the Alabama inquiry has 
been destructive chiefly in the South and in 
the Pacific Coast region. In Bulletin No. 
1,053 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, entitled ‘‘Studies of Certain Fungi of 
Economic Importance in the Decay of Building 
Timbers,’’ the subject is discussed in a general 
way. Mr. Humphrey also has written Bulletin 
510 ‘‘Timber Storage Conditions in the Eastern 
and Southern States With Reference to Decay 
Problems,’’ which contains valuable informa- 
tion on this subject. 

The Department of Agriculture has published 
several bulletins dealing with white ants, the 
latest being Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1,037, en- 
titled ‘‘White Ants as Pests in the United 
States and Methods of Preventing Their Dam- 
age.’’ White ants are essentially wood de- 
stroyers and live in nests in the wood of dead 
trees, decaying logs, or stumps in the forests, 
in the foundation timbers of buildings, fences, 


or other structures of wood in contact with 
the ground, or in a labyrinth of underground 
passages in the earth, usually underneath wood 
or other vegetation. An average colony con- 
tains several thousand individuals, quite various 
in character. The workers are able to travel 
long distances thru subterranean galleries, and 
infestation of interior woodwork is effected 
from underground tunnels to and up thru moist 
or decayed foundation timbers, flooring or sup- 
ports of porching or steps set in or on the 
ground. Inasmuch as the ants work from the 
inside they may do great damage before they 
are discovered. Methods of preventing injury 
by ants largely involve forms of construction, 
the use of brick and concrete in foundations 
and the handling of wood in such a way as to 
prevent access of moisture. Another source of 
information on this subject is Bulletin No. 1,033 
entitled ‘‘ Termites or White Ants in the United 
States: Their Damage and Methods of Preven- 
tion.’’? This booklet may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents 
a copy. 

In the United States these insects more fre- 
quently occur and more often become a pest in 


2-room schoolhouses. The inquirer has been 
referred also to the Federal bureau of educa- 
tion, Department of Interior, Washington, D, 
C., for additional information. The name of 
this Missouri inquirer will be supplied to in- 
terested readers upon request.—EDITOR. | 


Log Run Tennessee White Pine 
There are in Tennessee some manufacturers of 
white pine log run stock and we should like to get 
in touch with some of them. If you can give us 
this information, we shall be glad to have you de 
so.—INQuiRY No. 1,254. 


[This inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
Jumber concern, whose name will be supplied to 
interested readers upon request.—EDITOR. ] 


Ideas for Office Building Wanted 


We are contemplating the erection of a small 
office building, containing four to six fair sized 
rooms, and we wish it to be modern in every 
respect. Can you refer us to retail lumber dealers 
who have erected buildings of this kind, that we 
could get some ideas from ?—INQuIRY No. 1,262. 


[This inquiry comes from a West Virginia 
firm dealing in lumber and planing mill prod- 




















Nine babies all of the same age make a big family for one mother to look after 





the southern States, but they have been known 
to do injury as far north as Manchester, N. H., 
and the shores of the Great Lakes.—EDITor. ] 


Moldings of Port Orford Cedar 


We are advised that Port Orford cedar moldings 
have proved to be very satisfactory. Are you in 
position to advise us who can handle carload ship- 
ments of these moldings? We shall greatly appre- 
ciate this information.—INquiRy No. 1,256. 

[This Michigan inquirer has been given the 
name of one concern thought to be a manufac- 
turer of Port Orford cedar moldings. The in- 
quiry is published for the benefit of others able 
to supply this material to whom the name of 
the inquirer will be supplied upon request.— 
EpITor. } 


Plans for Ward School Buildings 


I would be pleased to get in touch with someone 
from whom I could obtain several types of ward 
schoolhouses together with plans. I have been 
asked by the school board of our little city to ob- 
tain these and would greatly appreciate it if you 
could put me in touch with someone who could 
supply them.—INnQuiRyY No. 1,255. 

[Some years ago the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion conducted a contest in schoolhouse design, 
and in a booklet entitled ‘‘School Architec- 
ture’’ published a number of plans submitted 
in the contest. Some of the State boards of 
education have published plans for 1- and 


ucts. Information and suggestions are invited 
from retailers who have well planned, modern 
office buildings, and will be promptly forwarded 
to the above inquirer.—EDITonr. } 


Distributers and Users of Dimension 

We want to get in touch with reliable whole- 
salers selling furniture and cabinet makers small 
hardwood dimension clears; also special crating 
sizes. Possibly you can tell us the sizes usually 
wanted by the furniture people, both in squares 
and other sizes, the basis of prices and the prices 
paid; that is, whether based on the number of 
pieces at so much per thousand or by figuring the 
footage board measure.—INQuIRY No. 1,260. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a south- 
ern lumberman. A few sizes in oak and gum 
together with the current prices have been sup- 
plied to the inquirer. Information in consider- 
able detail regarding chair stock is contained 
in a report of the Forest Products Laboratory 
now available in book form. The laboratory has 
for some months been making very comprehen- 
sive investigations in a number of other indus- 
tries but the results have not yet been made 
available to the public. The name of the m- 
quirer will be supplied to interested readers 
upon request.—EDITor. } 





' EaRNESTNESS comes from just one thing—be- 
lief. And belief comes from knowledge. And 
knowledge is power. 
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Southern Pine Demand Improves 


Reports from southern pine producing and 
distributing centers this week reflect a con- 
tinued steady but slow improvement in mar- 
ket conditions. While demand is only slightly 
better, there has been a material increase in 


inquiries, particularly from middlewestern 
and northern retailers. Weather in consum- 
ing territories has been more favorable. Con- 
tractors have taken advantage of the recent 
fair days to get some of their jobs started 
and the movement of stocks out of retail 
yards is increasing. Much stock on retailers’ 
hands having been sold for delivery when con- 
tractors get their projects under way, a week 
of uninterrupted deliveries would soon reduce 
their supplies very materially. The retailers 
are waiting for this reduction before commit- 
ing themselves for new stocks. Many of them 
do not have piling space for new receipts, and 
others are holding back in hopes of getting 
their lumber a little cheaper before they really 
need it. Country roads have dried up a little, 
making lumber hauling once more possible, 
and country demand has been stimulated. All 
indications point to a big demand for build- 
ing lumber this spring, both from cities and 
country, even if it is late in developing. 
Building thruout the South and Southeast re- 
mains active and less rainfall in the Southwest 
is stimulating business from that section. 

Weather in the South also has been better 
lately, resulting in bigger logging operations 
and making it easier for small mills to haul 
their lumber to shipping points. Shipments 
from these mills, however, remain greatly re- 
stricted, not exceeding 40 or 50 percent of 
normal in some sections. Their stocks mean- 
while are very low, as difficulty in securing 
logs during the winter has either forced them 
to remain idle much of the time or to restrict 
operations. Such curtailment of output un- 
doubtedly has had an important bearing on 
the present strength of the market, which is 
being firmly held at previous levels. Stocks 
at the larger mills are also badly broken and 
manufacturers as a rule are disinclined to ac- 
cept business that they can not fill immedi- 
ately. As a matter of fact, little forward busi- 
ness is offered, most orders calling for im- 
mediate delivery. This fact shows that retailers 
are in urgent need of stocks and gives an indi- 
cation of market conditions following the open- 
ing up of the belated spring demand. 

There is considerably more inquiry for tim- 
bers and special cuttings, and these are strong. 
Fair buying of car material and other railroad 
items is reported, but its volume is really 
disappointing. The railroads have figured out 
extensive car building projects, but are hold- 
ing up placement of contracts, undoubtedly 
due more to the present political outlook than 
to any other factor. Good demand for oil rig 
timbers and export specifications is reported. 


Call for Hardwood Eases Off 


The market for southern hardwoods has be- 
come more spotty. All important consumers 
are still prominently in the market, but their 
uying is not as aggressive as recently and 
orders are usually for smaller lots. Prices, 
however, hold firmly, being supported by the 
relative scarcity in dry condition of all woods. 
The reduction in buying by automobile in- 
terests has been especially noticeable, and 
much speculation exists as to whether this 
reduction is merely temporary and, if it proves 
otherwise, what the effect on the hardwood 
market will be. The best opinion seems to 
be that any decline in consumption by these 
interests would not materially affect the mar- 
et, in view of the facts that dry stocks are 
much subnormal, and that new stocks this 
Season will be much reduced as a result of the 
ad.operating conditions which have faced the 





hardwood industry all winter. Further, it has 
been ascertained that consumers, except a few, 
have very low stocks on hand, so that it will 
be necessary for them to replenish often 
enough to supply a steady outlet for hardwood 
stocks as they become available. Meanwhile 
there has been no reportable price change. 
Sap gum remains easy despite the shortage 
in nearly all grades, and FAS oak still shows 
some weakness. Nos. 1 and 2 plain white and 
red oak are selling a trifle lower, but the 
active purchasing by flooring and interior 
trim manufacturers is expected to sustain 
these items. Nor are any fears felt for pop- 
lar, tho that wood has been a shade easier. 

The northern hardwoods remain very strong, 
basswood being the only wood which is not 
enjoying a really good demand. All the avail- 
able birch, maple and elm is still being bought 
by automobile concerns, who are also taking 
much green stock. Flooring manufacturers 
are busy and are keen competitors for offer- 
ings of maple. 


North Carolina Pine Demand Fair 


Improving demand is reported by the North 
Carolina pine mills, who believe this indicates 
a serious start of spring buying. Weather 
meanwhile has become better, and the mills 
have been able to increase production, which 
now is slightly in excess of 75 percent of nor- 
mal. Stocks of kiln dried lumber are only fair, 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 52. 





and manufacturers are holding firmly to the 
recent price level. However, there are pros- 
pects of larger quantities of air dried material 
coming on the market soon, and these may in- 
fluence prices of the kiln dried product, espe- 
cially those of low grade rough and roofers. 


No Improvement in Fir Market 


The feature of the Douglas fir market con- 
tinues to be heavy production in face of an 
inactive and weak market. A west Coast au- 
thority estimates that 80 percent of the fir 
mills are in operation, cutting 122 percent of 
their normal 8-hour capacity—equivalent to 
102 percent of normal capacity of all mills com- 
bined. This is a reduction, the same authority 
states, of only 4 percent compared with March 
1, despite the fact that many mills have cut 
off extra shifts or otherwise curtailed output, 
while some, particularly small operations, have 
closed down. The explanation offered is that 
several plants that closed down Jan. 1 have re- 
cently recommenced production, practically off- 
setting curtailment at others. Cargo mills are 
the heaviest producers, 87 percent of them run- 
ning and cutting 127 percent of their 8-hour 
capacity. There has also been a slight gain 
in small mill output. Logs are in ample sup- 
ply and prices have broken in some sections, 
making a general decline likely. Lumber 
stocks meanwhile are growing, and tend to 
demoralize the market further, altho they are 
not yet overly heavy. 

Market conditions are far from favorable, 
and prices have shown further declines. It ap- 
peared for a while as if the decline was being 
checked, when certain mills began refusing or- 
ders at current market prices, saying they 
could not afford to sell lumber at those prices 
and preferred to pile it. It appears, however, 
that most mills prefer to sell. 

Rail demand has been held back by bad weath- 
er in the middle West and East and is only now 
showing some signs of improvement. Foreign 
trade is negligible and furnishes uncertain 
prospects. The Atlantic coast is a market with 
big possibilities, great building activity in that 
section being assured this spring, but buyers 
are extremely cautious. Reports from Califor- 
nia are more reassuring, stating that recent 


heavy rains have given renewed buoyancy to 
the market and that the lumber surplus is dis- 
appearing. Very little car material is being 
bought, due apparently to the unsettled political 
outlook and uncertainty regarding future rail- 
road legislation. 

The outlook is not altogether discouraging. 
There is plenty of rail business in sight. A 
recent improvement in the weather has enabled 
much outdoor work to be started. Retail yards 
are becoming vusy loading out stock and it will 
be impossible for them to operate without re- 
plenishing soon. Good business will be obtain- 
able from the Atlantic seaboard and California. 
Developments in these markets depend largely 
upon shippers restraining themselves from dump- 
ing. The problem is to what extent the heavy 
production and the present accumulation of 
stocks will have on prices. It is because of this 
= that retailers everywhere are holding 

ack. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


No great activity is shown by the market 
for western pines, tho prospects are generally 
considered encouraging. Factory consumers 
buy sparingly, the result being a softening of 
shop-lumber prices. The outlook for these items 
is indefinite. It is particularly in connection 
with yard stock that the western pine manu- 
facturer feels encouraged. While retail de- 
mand is only fair, because of recent bad 
weather in the middle West, improvement is 
expected as soon as building operations get 
under way. Boards and similar items mean- 
while have declined markedly, and the mar- 
ket can not be characterized otherwise than 
as weak. The trouble with Inland Empire 
products seems to be overproduction. Dry- 
ing weather has been exceptionally good and 
big stocks are becoming available. The strong- 
est item at-this time undoubtedly is No. 4 
common, which attracts a fair demand and is 
in poor supply in dry condition. No. 2 com- 
mon stocks are about normal and strongly 
held, but it is expected that this grade will 
suffer in consequence of the heavy stocks of 
No. 3 common Idaho white pine which have 
been accumulated. 

California white and sugar pine mills have 
generally resumed sawing. Some are running 
extra shifts and a record output is expected 
this season. Demand meanwhile is only fair 
and some items show a weakening. 

The redwood mills report a fair demand for 
their product, and are producing at about nor- 
mal. Stocks are still subnormal, many items 
being scarce in dry condition. California de- 
mand is only moderate, but larger business 
is expected as a result of rains recently re- 
lieving the drouth which menaced business 
progress. The mills believe there will be a 
normal eastern demand this spring. 


Cypress Trade Factors Reviewed 


A noticeable pick-up in demand for cypress 
is reported from manufacturing sections. Prac- 
tically all items are moving freely and numer- 
ous inquiries are reported, now that spring is 
putting in an appearance in the large consum- 
ing territories. The larger part of current 
demand comes from the East and runs mostly 
to building items. Industrial demand remains 
fair, and there has been an especially note- 
worthy increase in the call from trim and 
molding manufacturers. B finish is eagerly 
sought, and dry stocks of this item are being 
reduced to bedrock. In fact, consumers in a 
number of cases have been forced to accept A 
or C finish instead of the intermediate grade, 
with the result that these items are being 
pulled out of their former dullness. Another 
item in brisk demand is No. 1 common, which 
is in only fair supply and is showing strength. 
Considerable quantities of No. 3 common are 
being shipped North for sheathing purposes. 
No price changes of consequence are reported. 
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I know a man who owns sawmills. I don’t own any sawmills. I 
own thirteen real nice fishing rods; some are nicer than others, but 
they are all nice, and I get a lot out of life that my mill-owning 
friend has never yet discovered. 

Every creek that runs thru his woods I know from end to end— 
he does not know half a mile of the length of any one of them. 

He can’t tell you anything about the maidenhair ferns that grow 

in the welter of 


damp, green moss 
along the _ shady 
bend of his creek 
where the springs 


run cold, or how 
they act the year 
thru; he doesn’t 
know! 

He can’t tell you 
what a water ousel 
is, or whether it can 
sing a note or not, 
for he has never 
once heard this 
sweetest of bird 
singers piping his 
little song against 
the background of a 
roaring waterfall in 
some mighty, forest- 
framed _ = canon, 
where he cast a fly 
for a trout as beau- 
tiful as a box of 
gem stones, while he 











*“Every creek * * * I know from end to end’’ 


gathered wisdom and learned how to think. 


I want my friend to come a-fishing with me and I will show him 
this—my land of enchantment under the sun. 


We don corduroys, sling on a pack, take flies and rod, and head 
up against the flood of roaring green water that rushes out of the 
forest. This lower river is my friend’s; mine is the upper reaches 
among the mighty hills where the snowbanks rest that make his 
sawmill business possible. 


What? Oh yes; if it were not for those snowbanks yonder my 
friend couldn’t own a sawmill at all. Perhaps some day I’ll tell 
you the story of the great mountains and those snowbanks and why 
they make the sawmill possible, but that is a different story—today 
we go. a-fishing. 

I’m going to take 
my friend up to 
where the river is 
small, glass clear, 
cold as cold, shot 
with green lights 
and singing on its 
far journey to its 
ultimate end, the 
sea below his mill, 
where the ships 
come to carry away 
his boards. 

Up where the 
river is small and 
splits into a thou- 
sand gurgling, 
laughing brooks 
that are children of 
the white snow- 
banks, we enter a 
new world—as _re- 
mote from sawmills 
and men as are the 
stars. 

And, brother, 
what a world it is! 

Here is the Valley 
of Ten Thousand 
Waterfalls; yonder 





‘*Come a-fishing with me and I will show * * *This—my land of enchantment’’ 


FRIEND, LET’S GO FISHIN’? 


[By El Comancho, Author of ‘‘The Thinking Trees’’; ‘‘Trees of Tomorrow’’ etc.] 





the Place of Echoes; the Temples of Silence are just above—among 
the Spires of the World where the Storm King entertains the 
Thunderbird. 

Down there, in that little valley, is the Vale of the Beaver People 
who dwell in peace and plenty—so long as man stays among the 
lower country’s flat plains. 

See—far up against the clouds—the Bald Eagle—him, my old 
friend, Mountain 

| 
| 
| 
| 





Chief, of the Black- 
feet, calls the 
Watcher, Peta. 

On the crag top, 
above the Beaver 
People, stands the 
great dead tree 
where he raises his 
young, safe from all 
enemies—save man. 

Here at the snow- 
bank’s feet is the 
Place of the Frozen 
Lilies where the 
Dogtooth Violet, the 
Adder-tongue, the 
Avalanche Lily, 
grows, forcing its 
spotted leaf up thru 
a foot of snow and 
following with its 
flower—as dainty, as 
fragile as a fairy 
wand and as perish- 
able as wax before 
a campfire. Beside 
it, sharing its glory 
of life-in-the-sun, is that marvel in purple and green lit with golden 
yellow, the Guinea Lily, cupped over, shy and beautiful as a dream 
vision. 

These my friend has never seen ’till now and they, with many 
of their beautiful fellows, constitute some of the Lost Chords of 
Life’s song that has been drowned for him by the roar of his saws. 

Now up the Bubbling Well trail—a tiny thread, faint as an over- 
grown scar—that passes along the foot of the Eternal Granite 
Walls of the Valley of Peace where the deer feed, unafraid, below 
the Terrace of the Reapers, these being the Marmots who cut and 
cure their hay during the short, hot summer and store it safely 

underground in dry, 

ee — cool caves where it 

: : will be handy to eat 

when winter snows 

fill this valley, thirty 

feet deep, above 
their heads. 

You didn’t know 
that animals cut 
grass and cure hay 
before? Oh, but they 
do, you know! Quite 
like brother man 
himself does the 
same _ trick — only 
they do it a bit bet- 
ter, for they never 
lose any thru un- 
looked for rain. You 
see they know be- 
forehand just when 
it will rain and 
when the sun will 
shine and they don’t 
cut when a rain is in 
the offing. 

On the side hill 
just below the Mar- 
mot’s Grassy Pas- 
ture are the Huckle- 
berry Patches where 









‘* Roaring waterfall in forest-framed Cajion’’ 
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the grouse come to 
feed and the ptar- 
migan visit to gossip 
in berry time. 

Here also comes 
that sullen old boor, 
Itswoot, the Grizzly 
Bear, him that 
Mountain Chief 
calls Sticky-mouth, 
for he is always 
robbing wild bees’ 
nests, digging bee- 
tles out of old rotten 
logs, catching grass- 
hoppers, ripping up 
yards of mossy 
ground for wild 
onions, gathering 
berries and going 
fishing much like 
the fat good natured 
old clown that he 
looks, even if he has 
a surly nature. 

If you put a pebble in a tin can, run at him, rattling the stone, 
and just yell “Boo!” at him once, you will scare him pink, and he 
will run, bawling like a calf, for miles to get away from the noise! 


His counsin, Chetwoot, the little black fellow, is more genial, more 
of a clown, and is a source of joy for me because of the funny 
things he does from squalling like a kid when the bees sting his 
nose while he robs a wild hive, to racing up and down a mountain 
meadow creek to muddy the water so he can go down at the lower 
end and sit down in the water, flat, with legs outspread like a fat 
man, and catch the little trout when they drift down to him, blinded 
and gasping for breath in the muddy water of his creating; oh he 
is a wise rascal all right! 


Yonder in the Valley of the Winds is where the summer storms 
are born to rattle and smash against valley rock-walls in the patter 
of rifle volleys—small noises against the tremendous crash of the 
thunderous sounds of the electric storm—over in an hour, leaving 
the air clear as crystal and clean as new snow; Peace over a sweet 
smelling world under the eye of the solemn mountain goat who sits 
on his haunches, squatted like a dog, on the cliff top above all 
the turmoil, staring at nothing at all; silly old idiot he is, with the 
benevolent expression of the wisest of the wise! He’s a fool in all 
things but his own ways in his own land, and at these, none are 
more expert than he. 


Here, the sky blue violet, companying the heaven-born columbine, 
with its exquisite attendant, the tiny humming-bird that flits from 
these jewels of the shady dells, to the riotous bloom-fields of the 
gorgeous rhododendron, and back to Salmonberry patch, pink now 
with blossoms here, and yellow with ripe berries a mile below, where 
it has been summer for days; here it is only just early spring, with 
even the mat of creeping Killikinick, that greens the high slopes, 
flecked with the waxen, pink daintiness of its fairy-cap bells that 
pass for flowers. 


Oh man, what a wealth this upper country holds, along the upper 
edge of your lumber woods, where the little trees are hoary with 


ee 


‘“Now up the Bubbling Well trail’’ 








age, iron hard from storm battering and bearded like a pard with 
the long gray streamers of Spanish moss, hanging like wind-blown 
drapes of tattered ghost-robes. 

And now, brother, we will build us a little fire, put some water 
on to get hot for coffee if you like by lunch time, and then we'll 


-eatch us a li’l mess of trout—enough to fill the vacuum in the inner 


man, noticeable when the sun stands on the meridian, for we 
came, I believe, to fish! 

Some men fish you know, while others own thirteen rods and just 
“go fishing.” 

There’s a difference. “It isn’t all of fishing just to fish.” 

That is not original; it’s as old as fishing and was uttered, likely, 
by the first man who ever went fishing for sport and not just to 
get something to eat. - 

If fish are all you want you can buy them for much less money 
and none of the trouble, down in some market where they sell the 
legal ones openly and bootleg the forbidden kinds. 

But no market holds, or offers for sale, the joys, the health, the 
great thrills and the redblood heart-beats that you will get out of 
your fishing trips into the forests and the High Places. 














““At the snowbank’s feet, the Place of the Frozen Lilies’’ 


I bring you here to this beauty spot so we can fish back down with 
the sunlit waters that flow, green and white, thru your lumber 
woods—; jade green pools, rippling riffles, vocal with water songs, 
foaming white rapids that roar but little less voice than the plung- 
ing falls; quiet, hushed reaches, golden with the life of sunlight, 
mirroring the mimic world all upside down, and flashing with the 
motion of jeweled butterflies. 


Now rig your outfit, brother, the six-ounce rod and thin, hard, 
enameled line for you; a feather-light four-ounce bamboo with a 
single, well-waxed linen thread for me, for I want dainty tools that 
win or lose, that conquer or smash under the strain of savage 
rushing Rainbow as may be—depending on the skill, born of expe- 
rience, with which one plays his little game. 

If the hooked prize can play a better hand than mine and beat 
me at my own game, why, then hats off and immunity to him, the 








‘*Here is the valley of ten thousand waterfalls; yonder the Place of Echoes’’ 














‘Where the deer feed unafraid’’ 
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fit opponent, nor 
can good __ sports- 
manship ask more! 
So the single 
thread, the single 
fly, for mine and all 
advantage to the 
fish; may he live to 
battle again in his 
own chosen element, 
on his own ground, 
and may he smash 
my tackle until he 
teaches me skill and 
needed cunning-of- 
hand to defeat him 
while I learn pa- 
tience and how to 
control my nerves 
to the last hair’s- 
breadth tremor, for 
this fishing, brother, 
has much more in it 
than just the mere 
catching of fish. 
Now rig one sin- 
gle fly and—cast! 





** Jewels of the shady dells’’ 


Can you do sixty feet? Fifty? Thirty? 

The knack is in the twitch of the wrist; in a year of practice you 
will be able to place your fly, light as floating thistle down, on a 
given, preordained space, a foot square; in two years you can do it 
at forty feet; in five you can do sixty and cover the selected spot 


re 














‘*The Terrace of the Reapers’’ 


with your hand; in ten years it will be automatic just as meeting 
the foil-point with your guard becomes automatic and quicker than 
thought if you fence well—and long enough. 

In forty years you can—perhaps, if you are deft, work your fly 
straight up thirty feet above your head into 





on your self-control. 

The fish—a three 
pound cutthroat 
trout, is the quick- 
est thing that wears 
fins and he can be 
in more different 
places at once than 
a cat in a fit! hi 

In and out of 
water, walking on 
his tail, standing on 
his head, boring 
deeply into a wicked 
snarl of twisting 
green currents that 
writhe like a nest 
of serpents; leap- 
ing, plunging, shak- 
ing himself with 
bulldog savagery, 
sulking sullenly, rac- 
ing for sunken log or 
snag pile, leaping 
clear and _ falling 
back across the line 
—all the tricks in 
the box, following one after another with the speed of thought—. 

That’s his way, his fighting tactics, and you’ve a stiff line, with- 
out strain, to keep, every last second, for slack to the part of an 
inch, will lose him; it is yours to out-think him, and do it first,—to 
check his rush without breaking it, to hold back his boring, to lift 
him from the currents, to make him fight the killing power of the 
rushing swirls until he is winded; to bring his bedeviled nose a 
fractional inch above the surface and hold him so while he drowns, 
helplessly, smothered in the over-abundance of air, nor let him re- 
gain an inch of vantage while you work him, half dead and all but 
finished, to the place selected and there make him use his struggles 
to haul himself out of water and die, fairly killed in battle royal— 
man to man and best man win! 





““Foaming white rapids that roar .. .’’ 


Brother, there is no satisfaction in taking life; when you've 
conquered him be merciful—in time. 


Don’t haul him out unless you want to feed upon his flesh, and 
a few of his kind are enough for that. 


For the rest, when they have fought their best, and lost, then be 
merciful and slip, very gently, the barbless hook from his jaw and 
smile as he rolls back on to even keel and steps on the gas for safe 
haven in some dark nook, where he can rest and regain his nerves, 
and the joy of living, for he does enjoy living in his glorious, spar- 
kling river, a fit inhabitant of the beautiful forest that you call 
your lumber woods and see only as square sticks—not as stately, 
superb trees. 


Brother, we came to fish but, being good fishermen, we actually 
have loafed, and gossiped, and observed, and we have used fishing 
for excuse to bring us hither. 


Two weeks here in these glorious forests is a new lease on life 
and contentment. 





the air, and from this “standing” position 
bring it gently down in sweeping curve, to 
rise in up-curve again, and, just above the 
water, float out thru the air a foot above 
the pendant foliage, to land, finally, in a 
foot square of sunlight that pencils the 
dense shadow where a short, fat, old 
“square tail” cut-throat waits to get that 
“featherbug” where feather fly never was 
before. 

Very few men learn to cast a fly as daint- 
ily as that, for it takes years of practice, 
excellent nerve, splendid muscle control, 
perfect balance of all faculties, a quick 
mind and a basic foundation of superb 
health all working together in the most com- 
plete harmony. 

Ah a strike! 


Now let’s measure your self-control for 
you win, or lose, according to your skill, and 
that depends, to the last fractional ounce, 








‘* Tittle trees, hoary with age * * * and iron-hard from storm battering’’ 
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Menace Seen in Federal Tax Proposal 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—Seetion 201 
subdivision (b) of the revenue act of 1924 as 
passed by the House and now pending in the 
Senate finance committee ‘‘ proposes a serious 
and far-reaching departure from the principle 
of taxation of distributions of surplus acquired 
before March 1, 1913, which has consistently 
heretofore been followed in Federal income tax 
legislation.’ 

This declaration is made in a brief submitted 
to the finance committee by John W. Blodgett, 
president, and Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Section 201 (¢) proposes new legislation, 
‘finvolving new taxes of great magnitude, in 
the guise of administrative provisions,’’ ac- 
cording to the brief. These taxes likewise have 
to do with surplus accumulated prior to March 
1, 1913, which the lumber industry and other 
industries that would be seriously affected had 
come to believe had been definitely settled by 
Congress and the courts. 

The country has been looking for tax reduc- 
tion legislation and has been assured that it 
was going thru. Therefore when attention was 
attracted to these provisions of the House bill 
the far-reaching character of the proposed 
changes came as a distinct shock. The rank and 
file of taxpayers know little about the tech- 
nicalities of administration and naturally do 
not expect to find inimical jokers hidden away 
in the administrative provisions. 

The brief points out that subdivision (c) 
treats ‘‘complete liquidation’’ or ‘‘ partial 
liquidation’’ as ‘‘in part or full payment in ex- 
change for the stock.’’ ‘‘Liquidation’’ is con- 
sidered as the purchase by a corporation of its 
stock or shares from the shareholders; and, con- 
versely, as the sale of their stock, by the share- 
holders, back to the corporation. 

The only way, therefore, in which the stock- 
holder in a liquidating corporation can, for the 
purposes of this tax, receive the distributions 
of capital and surplus represented by his stock 
: by ‘‘selling’’ his stock back to the corpora- 
ion. ; 

Subdivision (b) provides that tax-free dis- 
tribution, representing ‘‘earnings or profits 
accumulated or increase in value of property 
accrued before March 1, 1913’’ shall, for pur- 
poses of determining the taxable ‘‘gain’’ from 
the ‘‘sale’’ (liquidation) of the stock (prop- 
erty) under the provisions of (c), be applied 
against the ‘‘basis of the stock, provided in 
Section 204,’’ that is, be applied against the 
cost of the shares or, if acquired before March 
1, 1913, the eost, or market value, as on March 
1, 1913, whichever is higher. 


Similar Proposals Repeatedly Rejected 
To quote the brief: 


The taxation of distributions, representing sur- 
Plus acquired before March 1, 1913, has since 
then been consistently rejected by Congress. In the 
early years of Federal income taxation, effort was 
repeatedly made to tax, to the corporation itself, 
that portion of its surplus accumulated before 
March 1, 1913, which had not by that time been 
realized in cash, consisting, therefore, in many 
cases largely of increase in the value of property. 

Effort to tax corporations on any part of 1913 
surplus was definitely rejected in 1916, and 1917, 
and thereafter. Failing this, the effort to tax 
1913 surplus has since then been directed to the 
distributions of such surplus when made in the 
form of “dividends” or, if you please, of payments 
in “partial liquidation” or “complete liquidation.” 

The Senate has consistently maintained surplus 
accumulated before March 1, 1913, as constituting 
capital, and therefore, when distributed to the 
Stockholders, not subject to tax as income at any 
time, in any form, to any degree, or in any manner. 

True, that surplus of a corporation becomes, 
in legal concept, ‘‘income”’ to the stockholder when 
distributed to him in dividends or otherwise. True, 
also, that on or before March 1, 1913, any cor- 
Poration could have distributed tax-free any or 
all of its surplus previously accumulated. Im- 
Provident. corporations did so. More provident 
Corporations, however, kept or reinvested such 
surplus in extensions of business or properties. 
If such surplus had in 1913 been distributed the 
Shareholders would have had it tax-exempt. Is it 


now, again, proposed, as in the pending bill, to 
tax distribution paid out,of the same 1913 surplus 
which in 1913 could have been distributed tax- 
free? To do so would penalize providence and 
conservative management and give reward to im- 
providence. 

The arguments in behalf of such change to ex- 
isting law are clear and well-known. They have 
been repeatedly asserted in your committee and 
in the Senate and in the House of Representatives. 
By its proponents it is alleged that the stock- 
holder is justly entitled to distributions tax-free 
only to the extent of the cost, or the value of his 
shares as of March 1, 1913 (a matter quite separate 
and distinct from the proportionate part of capital 
and. surplus represented by such shares on March 
1, 1913). 

Especially, it is alleged that persons who pur- 
chased their stock after March 1, 1913, should be 
thus taxed. Clearly, however, purchases since 1913 
of stock of corporations existing prior to that 
time have been made under the existing laws 
recognizing the distribution, tax-exempt to stock- 
holders, of the capital and surplus acquired before 
March 1, 1913. 

The right of a shareholder to receive such dis- 
tributions of capital and surplus tax-free is a 
property right. 

If the right to receive, tax-free, the proportionate 
share of 1913 surplus is not transmitted from 
buyer to seller, its value is lost. The seller, in 
substance, must pay the tax to which the buyer 
will inevitably later be subjected. It is impossible 
to tax the distributions of March 1, 1913, surplus 
at any time, or under any circumstances, without 
destroying a property right, either possessed by 
the owner of such stock on March 1, 1913, or 
lawfully acquired by subsequent purchaser. 

Neither the law nor social justice requires the 
destruction of any property right lawfully acquired. 


Dividing Line Fixed for Taxing Purposes 


The date March 1, 1913, has been definitely 
established in the law, and in the practice of 
Congress, as the dividing point between property 
and income for purposes of Federal taxation. 
Earnings and profits and increase in value of 
property accrued prior to that time have been 
considered as capital and not subject to tax, when- 
ever, however, or to whomsoever distributed. Sim- 
ilarly, earnings from profits and realized in- 
creases in the value of property accrued after 
March 1, 1913, have been considered as income, 
and therefore, taxable in accordance with the 
law. 

There is no way in which that which on March 
1, 1913, constituted capital, may be subjected to 
tax without doing violence to this sound funda- 
mental, cardinal principle of the legislative policy 
of Congress in defining the lawful objects of in- 
come taxation. No tax such as is contemplated 
in Section 201 (b), the last clause thereof, of 
the revenue act of 1924, and in (c), is defensible 
in terms of law, equity or social justice. It is in 
direct conflict with the principles adhered to 
since the income tax became operative. 


Here reference is made to similar proposals 
rejected by the Senate in 1921 by a vote of 
60 to 4. The present proposals are declared to 
be even more extreme than those rejected three 
years ago. 


Continuing, the brief says: 


To illustrate: “A” is a stockholder in a com- 
pany organized in 1900. He bought stock in 1900, 
paying for it $100 a share. By March 1, 1913, the 
corporation had accumulated a surplus equivalent 
to $200 a share. The asset value a share on that 
date therefore was $300. But the corporation had 
during the intervening years paid no dividends, 
or small ones, preferring to keep the earnings in 
the business. The market value of the stock, as 
stock, therefore, on March 1, 1913, was only $150 
a share, or one-half of its asset value of $300. 

After March 1, 1913, an additional surplus was 
accumulated amounting on Jan. 1, 1924, to $100. 
Then the corporation goes into partial or com- 
plete “liquidation” under the terms of the pending 
bill, section 201. 

The result would be: First the $100, represent- 
ing surplus accumulated after March 1, 1913, 
would be distributed, properly subject to tax. 
Then the $300, representing capital, and surplus 
accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, would be dis- 
tributed. If this said capital and surplus had been 
distributed on Feb. 28, 1913, ‘‘A’’ would have re- 
ceived the entire amount of $300 tax-free. Now, 
however, in 1924, he would receive tax-free only 
$150. which represents the market value of his 
shares as of March 1, 1913. The remaining $150 
would be taxed as a “gain’’ from the “sale” of 


property held for more than two years, or at the 
maximum of 12%4.percent. ... 

For reasons herein briefly analyzed there should, 
we respectfully submit, be eliminated from sub- 
divisions (b) and (c) of section 201 those pro- 
visions which directly or by implication subject 
to taxation, as “income” or “gain,” distributions 
representing any portion of surplus described in 
the act of 1921 and in the pending bill as “‘earn- 
ings or profits accumulated, or increase in value of 
property accrued, before March 1, 1913.” 


As an illustration of the value of words in 
tax legislation, attention is called to Subdivision 
(g) of section 201 of the House bill, which an- 
nounces that ‘‘as used in this section of the 
term ‘partial liquidation’ includes the partial or 
complete cancelation or redemption by a cor- 
poration of a portion of its stock.’ 

That looks quite innocent until it is read in 
connection with section 2 (10) (b), which says: 
‘‘The terms ‘includes’ and ‘including’ when 
used in a definition contained in this act shall 
not be deemed to exclude other things otherwise 
within the meaning of the term defined.’’ 

‘*Clearly,’’ says the brief of Messrs. Blodgett 
and Compton, ‘‘the term ‘partial liquidation’ 
applicable in section 201 (¢) is capable, there- 
fore, of indefinite and discretionary adminis- 
trative interpretation, so long as not clearly 
prohibited by the act.’’ 

For this reason it is respectfully suggested 
that the word ‘‘includes’’ be changed to the 
word ‘‘means,’’ thus sharply limiting the ex- 
ercise of discretionary administrative interpre- 
tation. This change is understood to have been 
agreed upon by the committee. 

Subdivision (¢) as referred originally to the 
ways and means committee of the House, it is 
pointed out, provided that distributions in 
complete or partial liquidation should be 
‘‘treated as in part or full payment in exchange 
for the stock.’’ 

In the case of stock held for two years or 
more the gain thus derived, if any, would be 
taxable at a maximum rate of 12% percent, 
as a ‘‘gain’’ from the sale of property. 

As amended in the House and as referred to 
the finance committee, the brief states, this 
principle has also been abandoned. 

After explaining the meaning and applica- 
tion of the five provisions of section 201 in this 
connection, the brief continues: 


The inequity of this treatment is obvious. It is 
directly in conflict with the action of the com- 
mittee on finance in amending subdivision 8 of 
section 208, which defines the term “capital assets” 
for purposes of the “gain tax.” Under the present 
provision of subdivision (c), section 201, a cor- 
poration’s earnings and profits accumulated over 
the entire 10-year period since 1913, if distributed 
in partial or complete liquidation, would be taxed 
at surtax rates just as tho they were the earnings 
and profits of a single year. The inevitable effect 
thereof would be to put tax-payers who belong in 
the low tax-rate classes into high, or even the 
highest, surtax classes with respect to such dis- 
tributions. 


The finance committee is urged to strike out 
the provisions of subdivision (c), section 201 
that conflict with its recently announced amend- 
ment to section 208. 


Issues Circular on Wood Shingles 


SPRINGFIELD, Iuu., April 2.—A circular from 
the State fire marshal’s office distributed thru- 
out Illinois last week, warned that wooden fire- 
proofed shingles do not prevent fires but only 
retard the contact of the spark with the shingle 
and urged slate shingles or other similar mate- 
rial. Fire Marshal John Gamber, in the circu- 
lar said: ‘‘The State can not compel fireproof 
roofing on all buildings in Illinois but I do 
hope that the general assembly will approve 
compelling more preventive measures. Wood- 
en shingles are classed A, B and C. The A 
elass is the best preventive; Class B, dipped 
in certain kinds of paints, only retards the 
spark, and Class C is the common wooden shin- 
gle, undipped.’’ 
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Historic 


art of New Orleans, the Joyous, Wins All Visitors— 





New South’s Growth Forces Rapid Development of Modern City 


New Orleans, like every other city of any 
size and antiquity, is really several cities. 
What you see there depends upon where 
your interest lies. To the tourists, who are 
coming in greater and greater numbers, it 
is a fascinating place because of its pic- 
turesque features that have come down from 
its racial and historic past. Most people 
think of New Orleans as of French lineage. 
I believe it was founded by a Frenchman 
named Bienville. But it has a long Span- 
ish history, too; and I’m told that Spanish 
blood and Spanish customs are quite as ap- 
parent in modern cosmopolitan New Or- 
leans as are French. The old city, laid out 
by Bienville, lies below Canal Street. This 
Vieux Carré, as it is called, was burned in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
while the province was in Spanish posses- 
sion, and it was rebuilt along Spanish archi- 
tectural lines. 


France and Spain Built Old City 

Every visitor goes as a matter of course 
to see the Vieux Carré. There are few more 
interesting places to be seen in the United 
States. He walks along the narrow streets 
and sees the ancient plastered houses with 
their wrought iron balconies and the barred 
doors leading to romantic looking inner 
courtyards. His guide points out such 
places as the house made ready for Napo- 
leon at the time the French of New Orleans 
were preparing to rescue him from St. 
Helena, the old Quadroon ball room, the 
Absinthe House, the Cabildo, the Haunted 
House and scores of other historic and ro- 
mantic spots. He probably wanders thru 
Jackson Square and visits the French Mar- 
ket where daily the chefs of the interna- 
tionally famous restaurants of the city go 
in person to select 


see fine old homes where the ceilings are 
eighteen feet high and the crystal chande- 
liers cost as much as a modern house. 

But there are other parts of the city 








which the visitor seldom sees unless he is 
going around with a lumberman friend; and 
these are the very new sections where mod- 
ern homes are being built by the hundreds. 





the fish and the 
vegetables they will 
later serve their pa- 
trons. Not so long 
ago some prohibition 
agents rather 
smashed up the Ab- 
sinthe House, the fa- 
mous old bohemian 
restaurant that used 
to be one of the 
haunts of the pirate 
Lafitte. We are for 
law enforcement all 
the time, but we 
have a large doubt if 
chopping up irre- 
placeable old doors 
with an ax is a nec- 
essary part of the 
job of putting the 
city dry. 

Then the visitor 
probably goes up St. 
Charles Avenue and 
sees its great wealth 
of flowers and magnificent homes. He visits 
Tulane and Loyola universities and New- 
comb College. St. Charles is newer than 
the Vieux Carré, but it had its beginning as 
an avenue of fashion long ago. Here you 





CARNIVAL VIEW, CANAL St. 
NEw ORLEANS, LA. 





The citizen of New Orleans takes it for 
granted that the visitor is interested in the 
beauty and romance of the past, and hence 
doesn’t care to bother with all these streets 
of new houses that are very much like new 


houses everywhere. But there is a deeper 
significance in these new streets. They 
mean the rapid growth of New Orleans as 
a commercial and industrial metropolis. 
They mean also the rapid development of 
our own industry. For instance, we dropped 
in at the Darden Lumber Co., on Carroll- 
ton Avenue. This business is only a couple 
of years old and hasn’t yet found time to 
do much at building its yard. But almost 
from the first the Dardens found a trade 
ready to their hands in supplying materials 
for these comparatively small new homes, 
They make little effort to cater to large con- 
tracting needs, but find all they want to 
handle in the rapid development of the new 
residence sections. 


It may surprise some of the readers of 
this department to know that New Orleans 
is the second seaport in the United States 
in volume of tonnage. But it need not sur- 
prise anyone who looks at the map and 
remembers the rapid commercial and indus- 
trial development of the South. New Or- 
leans people speak of their city as the key 
to the Valley of the World. It is the front 
door to South America and the Caribbean, 
and the Panama Canal brings it into direct 
touch with the Orient. Along its more than 
forty miles of waterfront are to be seen the 
vessels of all nations. The city is as near 
to Chicago as is New York, and it is the 
direct southern outlet of the Mississippi Val- 
ley; the valley which produces 80 percent of 
the crops of the United States, much more 
than half its chief minerals, and at least 
half its manufactures. The city’s traffic in 
cotton, coffee, sisal, sugar, tropical fruits 
and the like is enormous. The Public Belt 
Railroad is said to handle 300,000 cars a 
year over its seventy 
miles of tracks. 

M. L. Rhodes, of 
the Delta Lumber 
Co., who is also pres- 
ident of the Lumber- 
men’s Club, spoke 
with earnest enthu- 
siasm of the future 
of the city. 

“We’re going to 
have a great future 
whether we want it 
or not,” he said. 
“It’s simply going to 
be forced upon us. 
The city is located at 
the point where 4 
great seaport and an 
industrial center is 
needed, and we're 
going to be com- 
pelled to take care of 
this business. 0 
course we're quite 
willing to do it; at 
least most of us are. 
Some of our non-commercial citizens don’t 
quite like the idea. This minority of citizens 
liked things as they were, and in a way you 
can understand how they feel. New Orleans 
has a great tradition of joyous living. It’s 
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a carnival city, and the carnival spirit is 
always in action. People here know how to 
play, how to enjoy life. We’re just past 
the annual Mardi Gras. The carnival balls 
begin in January and last until March, and 
when the carnival is at its climax business 
is almost forgotten. We don’t expect to do 
much business during the last week, and in 
fact most building does not begin until Mardi 
Gras is‘over. As soon as one Mardi Gras 
is over the carnival associations begin pre- 
paring for the next. This is in a sense char- 
acteristic of at least part of our people, and 
you can understand why some of our citi- 
zens dread the growth of commerce. They 
are afraid that business will overshadow and 
destroy the old traditions of play. They 
don’t want New Orleans to sink into the 
ranks of what they think is the common- 
place preoccupation over making money. 


Will Benefit by South’s Development 


“Well, the city isn’t likely to lose its car- 
nival spirit, but some of the rest of us, and 
we’re growing in number, believe that along 
with these things our destiny is going to 
force us into a greater and greater commer- 
cial development. Anyone who has watched 
the commercial and industrial development 
of the country knows that the South is rap- 
idly coming to the front. We have the re- 
sources to make us strong both in agri- 
culture and manufacturing. The _ grad- 
ual disappearance of the virgin forest has 
led people to look for other sources of in- 
come. The lumber interests of the South 
have been important for many years and 
always will be important. But along with 
the sawing of lumber there are developing 
many other industries that eventually will 
produce an even greater wealth. The re- 
sources are here, and all we need to do is to 
see them and use them. This is now going 
on and will go on in increasing volume; and 
such a development simply calls for key 
cities. This explains many things about the 
expansion of New Orleans, and it certainly 
helps to explain the great and continuing 
industry of home building. 

“Last year was one of the biggest home 
building years in the history of the city. I 
don’t know whether 


have had a certain amount of shotgun con- 
struction; a sort of construction that pro- 
duces a house fhat is good looking but that 
doesn’t have strength and lasting qualities. 
We’ve had more of this than we want; but 
building by the owner or under his eye is 
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changing this in large part, and the better 
lumber companies have done a good deal to 
help along the same way.” 

In order to understand Mr. Rhodes’ state- 
ment of the assistance the local lumbermen 
have given in improving the quality of house 
building, it should be stated that for many 
years the city had a set of grading rules of 
its own. These rules grew up gradually 





A nice thing about having a home is 
that it gives you a place to wish 
you were when you are 
away from it. 





thru years of building and came to be known 
as the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange 
grades. They served the purpose after a 
fashion, but were not very exact or well de- 
fined. With the advent of the grading rules 
of the Southern Pine Association, the dealers 
were placed under the handicap of buying 
according to one set of rules and selling 





1924 will be as big, 
but it will see a great 
continuance along 
the same line. The 
city is spreading; not 
only the residence 
districts but also the 
business section. 
Some people are try- 
ing to confine busi- 
ness to the district 
in and around Canal 
Street. That will 
probably continue to 
be the center of busi- 
ness, but it’s becom- 
ing too large in vol- 
ume to be hemmed in 
arbitrarily within its 
present limits. Last 
year a surprisingly 
large percentage of 
houses was built by 
their owners, and 
many other persons 
who built houses for 
Sale had buyers for the buildings be- 
fore they were put up. This makes for a sol- 
ider and better sort of house than does the 
practice of building first and finding a buyer 
later on. All cities these last few years 
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under another that did not correspond with 
the first. It required a certain amount of 
regrading and opened the way for unscrupu- 
lous contractors to deceive the buying public. 

After many years of effort, joint commit- 


tees of the Louisiana chapter, American In- 
stitute of Architects, the General Contract- 
ors’ Association of New Orleans, and the 
New Orleans retail lumber dealers defi- 
nitely adopted southern pine grading rules 
and got out a booklet of specifications for 
the information and guidance of all persons 
connected with the building industry. Mr. 
Rhodes was chairman of the retailers’ com- 
mittee. Following is one paragraph from 
this booklet: “It is recommended that it is 
inadvisable to draw any parallel or compari- 
son between the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Ex- 
change grades and the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation classification, for the following rea- 
sons: (a) The continuance of the Contract- 
ors’ & Dealers’ Exchange classifications is 
considered inadvisable, because it has be- 
come obsolete. (b) It limits the field of 
purchase. (c) The grades can be bought 
only with difficulty and delay from the manu- 
facturers. (d) Correct parallels can not be 
drawn between the Contractors’ & Dealers’ 
grades and the Southern Pine Association 
classifications.” 


Mill Grades Better Yard Service 


Dealers in those parts of the country 
where manufacturers’ grades have long been 
in operation can hardly appreciate the diffi- 
culty which these old classifications put in 
the way of New Orleans retailers. They 
prevailed simply because tradition and cus- 
tom had made them familiar, and because 
changing them required joint action by many 
persons, all of whom were interested and 
involved in the building industry. In addi- 
tion, the change was opposed by a small 
minority of contractors who knew exactly 
what they wanted and who were making a 
profit from ignorance of customers; an ig- 
norance that is by no means confined to New 
Orleans but is notorious the country over. 
Mr. Rhodes believes this change that has 
been recommended and that is rapidly being 
adopted is a great step toward putting the 
retail business on a sound basis of service. 

“I am glad the Southern Pine Association 
has adopted the principle and practice of 
grade marking,” Mr. Rhodes said. “It is 
something that for years I’ve worked for, 
and I wish it were in 
full effect right now. 
Many times I’ve 
talked about it to the 
late John E. Rhodes, 
who was secretary- 
manager of the 
Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation; he agreed 
that it was a neces- 
sary step, and did 
much to bring it 


about. When we 
have grade-marked 
lumber it will be 


much easier to make 
the association spec- 
ifications accepted in 
the city, and it will 
make harder the 
practice of the mi- 
nority of contractors 
in deceiving the pub- 
lic and in making an 
| unjust profit out of 
| the ignorance of the 
people. I was much 
interested in the meeting of the mill 
managers that came the day before the 
southern pine convention opened. I hadn’t 
intended to go, for I’ve been under the 
weather for a couple of weeks, but I’m glad 
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I did. These mill men of the South are 
unduly scared about the possible action of 
the standardization committee’s work in re- 
gard to short lengths. The questionnaire 
they sent out showed that already they are 
disposing of their shorts without difficulty. 
All they need to do is simply to stand pat. 
Their relations with retailers are satisfac- 
tory now, and that’s all they need.” 

In answer to a question Mr. Rhodes said 
there seemed to be ample money for loans 
on houses. New Orleans, he said, is a strong 
building and loan center. In fact he thought 
there were sixty or seventy of these asso- 
ciations, some ef which are very large and 
strong. He mentioned a new one started 
last year that at once began doing a large 
business and making satisfactory profits. 

“The renting date in the city,’”’ Mr. Rhodes 
remarked, “is Oct. 1. In a way this is a 
handicap to lumber dealers and contractors, 
for persons building apartments for rent, 
or houses either for rent or sale, begin them 
just in time to get the job finished in Sep- 
tember. They expect their renters to be 
looking for new places at that time, and 
many persons who are possible buyers of 
homes are in the renter class and will not 
want to move until their leases expire. So 
building doesn’t get started as early in the 
spring as we wish it would. Of course 
there’s always quite a bit of lumber sold the 
year around, including the first three or four 
months of the year. But things get to going 
at full speed along in May, and then we 
simply can’t keep up with orders during the 
remainder of the summer. It would be of 
value to us to have the renting date changed, 
but I don’t know how it could be done. 


Modern City Fascinates Visitors 


“New Orleans, as you probably know, is 
getting to be more and more a winter resort 
and a tourist city. I can remember a time 
many years ago when a northerner who 
came down here was eager to get away as 
soon as he could. Hé heard all sorts of 
things about yellow fever, and he didn’t like 
the muddy water, in fact he found all sorts 
of fault. Long ago the fever was conquered 
and the water system installed and the drain- 
age perfected. I like living down here, and 
I believe practically every northerner is fas- 
cinated with the city. People going from 





It rather amused us who had come from 
Chicago to hear the New Orleans people 
complain of the cold weather. The ther- 
mometer did go down to about 40 above in 
the first half of March, and the winds did 
have a chill edge. But letters from the 
office told us of blizzards in Chicago lasting 
for days and of snow so deep it was demor- 
alizing street and railroad traffic. We wore 
a smile like the one on the face of the tiger, 


and took the chill of the New Orleans wind 
as something quite balmy. The weather 
man was kind to the Mardi Gras, for during 
the week the big carnival was at its climax 
the skies were clear and the days warm. The 
thousands of visitors from the North who 
were here that week, and then went home in 
time to catch the full wallop of the northern 
late blizzards, will be great little advertisers 
of the New Orleans climate. 


Employees Study Lumber Selling 


SaLtt LAKE City, UTAH, March 31.—The em- 
ployees of the Sugar House Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., of this city, are enthusiastic about 
the weekly class in lumber instruction, recently 
inaugurated by the company for the purpose of 
giving its employees an opportunity to acquire 
practical information concerning their chosen 
line of business. The class uses as a basis for 


sort are very helpful, as employees have the 
various grades before them and can see just 
why they are graded as they are. The relation 


of knots and all other defects of lumber to the 
grades in which they appear also was thoroly 
discussed. 

At an early meeting, one of the members is 
He is expected to bring 


to discuss moldings. 





These employees of a Salt Lake City, Utah, retail lumber firm meet weekly to study about 
lumber and retail methods 


study the course in retail lumber merchandising 
prepared by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but the course is not fol- 
lowed rigidly, discussions frequently leading 
into phases of the lumber industry outside of 
the immediate lesson. 

The personnel of the class is about fifteen, 
and includes the manager, salesmen, yard men, 
millmen, truck drivers, teamsters, stenogra- 
phers, bookkeeper, and collectors. The class 
meets once a week, after work, the session last- 
ing one hour. The demonstration method is 
freely used, samples of the various kinds of 
hardwoods and softwoods being studied. A 
large blackboard is used to visualize for the 
students such points as the growth of the tree; 





View of the general office of the Sugar House Lumber §& Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


almost any part of the East to California 
ceme around this way and stop off for a few 
days or weeks. This is splendid advertising 
for New Orleans, and it results in our get- 
ting a good many permanent citizens and a 
good deal of capital for investment.” 


how a log is cut in order to obtain vertical 
grain, flat grain, quarter sawed ete. 

In studying the grading of lumber, the class 
goes out into the yard. At a recent session 
of this kind, one member of the class selected 
a certain board and explained why it belonged 
in a particular grade. Demonstrations of this 


to the class a sample of every molding obtain- 
able, and will demonstrate the practical use 
of each, so when an employee takes an order 
over the telephone and the contractor asks for 
‘Seap,’? ““shoe,’’ or **P. G. bage,’? he will 
know exactly what is wanted and what it is 
wanted for, thus forestalling mistakes in send- 
ing out the order; likewise, if a truck man goes 
out to a job, and the carpenter or workman is 
not quite sure what he wants, the driver prob- 
ably can help him by recommending something 
suited to the purpose. 

The basic idea of helping the employees to 
become more efficient and expert in their vari- 
ous contacts with the firm’s customers has 
made a real hit, and they vie with one another 
in seeing who can make the fastest progress. 
In the class sessions no one is afraid to confess 
his ignorance if necessary, and the point in 
doubt is then thoroly cleared up by a good dis- 
cussion and demonstration. Different employees 
are assigned by the manager to take charge of 
the weekly sessions. 


In Codperation Is Power 


An interesting example of effective codper- 
ation by the lumber dealers of a community in 
putting across a worthy enterprise, is furnished 
in connection with the Better Homes show re- 
cently held in Bradford, Pa., which the three 
local lumber dealers took an active part in pro- 
moting. Further, they united in inserting 4 
smashing full page advertisement in the local 
daily newspaper. The advertisement was in 
the form of a strong argument for home owning, 
no mention of the businesses of the individual 
firms being made, except the printing of their 
names at the bottom of the advertisement. The 
three concerns coéperating in this enterprise in 
the interest of home ownership were the H. C. 
Bemis Co., A. Miller & Son Lumber Co. and 
the Tuna Manufacturing Co. 





LUMBER RETAILERS SHOULD advertise when 
business is dull to make it good, and when busi- 
ness is good to keep it so, according to John 
Grant, lumber dealer at Rolfe, Iowa, who prac- 
tices what he preaches. 
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Notes From the Realm of Building 


Home Owners’ Club a Civic Asset 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 29.—Everybody here 
geems to think a Home Builders’ Club would 
fill a long felt want. Portland has until quite 
? recently had a number 
of district improvement 
clubs, and they did no- 
ble work in the way of 
community advance- 
ment. 

‘“We need a club of 
that kind,’’ said the 
first man who noticed 
the button on the writ- 
er’s coat lapel. ‘‘How 
much does it cost to belong? 

‘‘There are many things for such a elub to 
accomplish. In fact it could become the most 
influential civic organization of a city, for after 
all the home owners are the people who count 
in a community. The principal thing would 
be the advancement of the home. Better homes 
meaus better people and better communities.’’ 

Portland has probably a larger pro rata of 
home owners to population than any other city 
in the United States, and because of that very 
fact, paradoxical as it may seem, no effort has 
been made at any time to organize the home 
owners, excepting in community improvement 
clubs and parent-teacher associations, neither 
of which requires home ownership for affiliation. 

‘¢We have an abundance of clubs now,’’ said 
another, ‘‘ but they are largely devoted to busi- 
ness. A Home Owners’ Club would have a 
greater mission than that, for it would build 
character and shed its influence on cultural ad- 
vancement.’? 





Dealer Forecasts Building Boom 


NorBorNnE, Mo., April 1.—This town is about 
to enjoy a building boom, in the opinion of 
R. R. McBride, manager of the Atlas Lumber 
Co., who has recently sold lumber for the con- 
struction of five new homes. Other homes are 
in prospect. 


Observes ‘““Own Home’”’ Week 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., March 31.—The advan- 
tages of home owning have been brought force- 
fully to the attention of every resident of this 
city and the surrounding territory, thru the 
observance of Own Your Home week, March 24 
to 31. In this event, which was sponsored by 
the Sheboygan Association of Commerce, the 
local lumbermen and dealers in building sup- 
plies, as well as merchants in other lines, banks, 
newspapers etc., codperated. The week was 
ushered in by special editions of the Sheboygan 
Press-Telegram, announcing the events of the 
week and containing numerous practical and in- 
teresting articles pointing out the advantages of 
home ownership, and how to proceed to acquire 
a home. The Pantzer Lumber Co. had a large 
advertisement therein, featured by a table show- 
ing that in a few years the renter pays out 
enough money to have paid for a home, but 
has nothing to show for it except his rent re- 
ceipts. The Ebenreiter Lumber Co. and the 
Sheboygan Woodworking Co. also had striking 
advertisements on home owning. Other dealers 
in building material, as well as merchants han- 
dling house furnishings, architects, contractors, 
and others interested in the establishment of 
new homes placed their announcements promi- 
nently before the public. 

The exposition, which was held on the fourth 
floor of the National Security Building, was 
featured by a model bungalow, built in accord- 
ance with the plan which was awarded first 
prize in the competition conducted some time 
ago by the small house plan bureau of the 
American Institute of Architects. At the close 
of the exposition the plans for this bungalow 
were to be submitted to various contractors for 
bids. The total of the lowest bids made by the 
different contractors was to constitute the basis 
for awarding prizes, consisting of pieces of 
furniture, valued at $325. 

Another feature of the exposition was a care- 
fully werked out floor plan of the bungalow, 


showing how a home of this type can be fur- 
nished beautifully yet inexpensively. This 
exhibit showed a living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bed room and bath room, in full size 
as called for by the spécifications of the bunga- 
low on display. These rooms were decorated 
and completely furnished by local firms. 


Other exhibits included displays of building 
plans and the various proceesses of construction, 
as well as house furnishings and household labor 
saving devices of various sorts. The show was 
very well attended, and a great deal of senti- 
ment for home owning has been aroused by the 
events of the week. 

From all indications 1924 will be a banner 
building year for Sheboygan. Building permits 
establish new records each successive week, in 


Hoosier Building and Loan Gains 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., April 2.—The report of 
Charles F. Harper, chief of the building and 
loan division of the State banking department, 
shows that 10,509 homes were bought in In- 
diana during 1923 thru the help of building and 
loan associations, a gain of 3,533 as compared 
with 1922. 

The report also shows that 6,201 new homes 
were built during 1923 with money obtained 
from the building and loan associations, which 
number is a gain of 3,254 as compared with 
1922. Five thousand six hundred and one homes 
were improved thru building and loan funds 
during 1923, an increase of 2,198 compared with 
the preceding year. 

The reports show that there are now 377 build- 
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The home is appropriately made the center of attraction of this attractive display made by 
the Olean Lumber Co., Olean, N. Y., at the the very successful home building exposition re- 


cently held in that city. 
hibit 


Note the specimens of millwork forming background of the ez- 





spite of the fact that the season has not yet 
opened up to real building activity. 


Students Build Full Sized Bungalow 


PirtsBurGH, Pa., April 2.—A special feature 
of the annual exhibition of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, to be held on the evening 
of April 25, is to be a full sized bungalow. 
All the work on this building is being done by 
the day and evening students of the department 
of building construction of the institute. The 
exhibition will be open to the public without 
admission charge. 


Building Show Is Great Success 


Axron, Onto, April 1—The building show 
just held in the Armory, under the auspices of 
the local builders’ exchange, is admitted on all 
sides to be the greatest of its kind ever held in 
this part of the country. The exposition lasted 
ten days and attracted. more than 50,000 vis- 
itors, many of whom came from nearby cities. 
There were sixty individual exhibits. 

The Akron Lumber Dealers’ Association put 
on a display showing model homes and estates. 
The entertainment program was changed each 
evening. An admission fee of 25 cents was 
charged. Among the lumber exhibitors were 
the Gough Lumber Co., Yoho & Hooker, Fisher 
Bros., F. H. Weeks Lumber Co. and the Lyman- 
Hawkins Lumber Co. 


ing and loan associations in the State, with 
combined assets of $167,982,946, being an in- 
crease of $27,037,742, or 19.2 percent, over 1922. 

The total membership shown by the report 
was 298,001, an increase of 20,332 over the 
preceding year. Of this membership, 195,936 
were investing members and 102,065 were bor- 
rowing members. 


Busy Building Season Indicated 

GeneEva, OuI0, April 1—The stage is set for 
the greatest building year in the history of this 
section, according to local lumbermen. It is 
expected that 95 percent of the building will be 
residences. The Laird Lumber Co. says that 
many people of the ‘town and vicinity have 
called at its offices recently to procure esti- 
mates on construction work. C. C. Hawk, man- 
ager of the lumber department of the Geneva 
Milling .Co., says that never before have there 
been as many inquiries made concerning build- 
ing and repair work as at present. 


Asks Ban on Wood Shingles 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., April 2.—The chief of 
the local fire department has asked the city 
council to pass an ordinance providing that all 
new roofs laid henceforth be of ‘‘fireproof’’ 
materials. He also requests specia] provision 
that all existing roofs of wood shingles be re- 
placed by composition roofing within the next 
ten years. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Strongly Boosts Home Owners’ Club 


Among the numerous trade, civic, and busi- 
ness organizations that have enthusiastically 
lined up to help put the Home Owners’ Club 
idea across in a big way is the Lehon Co., 
Chicago. This well known concern, in its 
monthly publication, ‘‘ Tuff Stuff,’’ devoted tc 
informing the trade re- 
garding the merits of 
the Mule-Hide products, 
has a two column article 
headed, ‘‘Have You 
Organized a Home 
Owners’ Club in Your 
Town?’’ The article 
proceeds to heartily 
commend as ‘‘novel, 
thoroly practicable and 
workable,’’ the plan of ‘‘the Home Owners’ 
Club of Bestville,’’ originated and sponsored 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Reports are rolling in‘from every direction, 
telling of new Home Owners’ Clubs being 
formed. Not in a long time has such wide- 
spread interest been shown in any proposition 
looking to the popularizing of home ownership 
as has been created by the announcement of this 
simple plan, which can readily be applied in 
almost any community. 


Divides Profits with His Patrons 


CHARDON, OHIO, April 1.—Here in this town 
of about 1,600 population, surrounded by a 
farming country ‘‘ flowing with milk and maple 
syrup,’’ the Chardon Lumber Co., operating 
the only yard in the place, has had in opera- 
tion for the last two years a very interesting 
plan of sharing profits with the customers. 

Under this plan, at the close of each year, 
the company first takes from its net profits an 
amount equal to 8 percent of the investment 
at the opening of the year. The balance of 
the net profit is shared ‘‘fifty-fifty’’ with the 
company ’s..customers, in proportion to their 
purchases during the year, with these two stipu- 
lations: First, only purchases paid for before 
the end of the month following delivery are 
eligible to share in the profits. Second, the 











J. M. Johnston standing beside automobile; Mrs. Johnston inside 


the car 


total purchases for the year must be not less 
than $25, in order to participate. The regular 
terms of discount granted before this plan was 
put into operation remain unchanged. 

Early in February dividend checks are sent 
to all customers entitled to them under the 
above arrangement, except that where the divi- 


‘dend is less than $1, the customer’s card show- 


ing his purchases during the year is stamped: 
‘*Kindly present this card at the office and re- 
ceive your patron’s dividend in currency.’’ 
This gives an opportunity to show even the 
“eran customer how the dividend is arrived 
at. 

The Chardon Lumber Co. is owned by J. M. 
Johnston, who says that the plan was devised 
for the purpose of building up the highest pos- 


sible degree of codperation between the firm 
and its patrons. ‘‘It matters little how fine a 
theory sounds,’’ said Mr. Johnston, ‘‘but it 
matters a whole lot how well it works. Appar- 
ently, people paid little attention to our ad- 
vertising of the plan during 1922, for they 
seemed to be very generally surprised when 
they received their dividend checks. It is 
rather too soon to determine for a certainty 
how it is going to work, but the plan is winning 
increased attention, and we are well satisfied 
with results so far.’’ 

The stability of the lumber business has always 
impressed me, continued Mr. Johnston, but it was 
not until eight years ago that I engaged in it. 
Prior to that, time, experience on a nearby farm 
and later in a local bank revealed to me the prob- 
lems of the farmer and the weakness of his efforts 
to solve those problems. Repeatedly the justifiable 
desire to secure supplies as cheaply as possible and 
an extravagant estimate of the average profits in 
the mercantile business, were harnessed and 
hitched together, and turned over to “Will Under- 
sell” to drive. 

It was back in the winter of 1922, when the 
carpenters were keeping their home fires burning 
and the lumber dealer had time to pull the slivers 
out of his fingers and really do some thinking, that 
I was studying how I might continue to supply ma- 
terial at the right price and at the same time con- 
vince patrons that the price was justified to all 
concerned. 

I then remembered that, some years before, I 
had heard or read of a dealer in the West who had 
begun paying his patrons dividends on their pur- 
chases. Whether in 1922 that dealer was num- 
bered among the wealthy retired, or poor but re- 
spected, or dead, I knew not; in fact, I was not 
sure that such a man ever lived, but I felt that 
there was something in the idea. And from it 
has developed the plan of sharing profits with 
the patrons who make these profits possible. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE for a lumber dealer to make 
a favorable impression on his community by 
running a two dollar advertisement, any more 
than by wearing a ten dollar suit. 


An Idea for Retailers 


A retail lumber concern having on the wall 
of its office a large framed picture that had 
long since served its 
original purpose, _ re- 
moved the battered and 
discolored picture and 
inserted in place there- 
of a piece of clean, new 
wallboard of the same 
size. The frame was 
then placed in a con- 
spicuous position in the 
office and used for show- 
ing samples of advertis- 
ing literature, received 
from manufacturers, of 
a character likely to in- 
terest consumers, such 
as booklets on garages, 
flooring, closet lining, 
paints ete. <A legend 
over the frame invited 
customers to ask for a 
copy of any special 
piece of literature de- 
sired. The idea worked 
so well that two more similar frames were later 
added to the equipment. The displays are 
changed as often as attractive printed mate- 
rial of the right sort becomes available. 


Lumber Dealers Stage “Home” Week 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO, April 2—An ‘‘Own 
Your Own Home’’ week was recently put on 
by the local lumber dealers, with much success. 
Those participating included C. & J. Hadley 
Co. (Ltd.), the P. G. Piggott Lumber Co. and 
the S. Hadley Lumber Co., as well as a consid- 
erable number of the local supply houses. Full 
page advertising space was used during the 
campaign, and reports indicate that the effect 
has been very encouraging. 


Lumber Needs of Hot-House Farmers 


One of the largest building contractors in the 
northwestern territory says that a large quan- 
tity of spruce is being used for sash bars to hold 
up the glass roofs of big hot-house farming 
plants. He says that spruce is excellent mate- 
rial, not only to hold the weight of glass but to 
resist dampness. Millmen cut these bars to 
measure, and are selling them to the men who 
raise vegetables and flowers under a glass dome, 








= sass 


Interior of hot-house in which much lumber is 
used for building material 


The contractor says that wood is used to sup- 
port the roofs and sides, altho there are in- 
stances in which metal frames are _ utilized. 
Some yards deal in glass for this use. 

The rapidity with which glass-house farming 
is spreading in many different sections of the 
country renders this use for wood interesting to 
lumbermen. Not only is lumber used for exte- 
riors, but the plant beds call for big quantities. 
These beds are entirely of wood. The glass- 
house farmers must have other kinds of build- 
ings. In very many instances they make their 
own shipping boxes, and must have a shop 10 
which to do the work. 

The accompanying picture shows a big and 
promising crop of cucumbers under glass. Aloft 
in the center of the building is seen a colony of 
honey bees. The bees working among the bloom 
serve to pollenize the vines and thus help to 
assure a paying crop of cucumbers. The char- 
acter of buildings put up by the hot-house farm- 
ers ranks above the average, so men familiar 
with such contracts assert. 


Likes to Pile Yard Lumber 


AKRON, OHIO, April 2.—Some lumbermen 
above everything else enjoy playing golf, while 
others find their chief diversion in motoring 
or some other sport, but shoving lumber in the 
yard beats all other outdoor sports in the esti 
mation of J. E. Woodruff, secretary of the Ly- 
man-Hawkins Lumber Co., of this city. ; 

‘¢Tf I could have my choice and do anything 
in the world I wanted to,’’ said Mr. Wood- 
ruff, ‘‘I think I would rather get right out im 
the yard with the men and pile lumber off 
the loads onto the piles all day than to do 
anything else I know of. I don’t know why, 
but I just like it, that’s all.’’ ‘ 

Mr. Woodruff has been in the lumber business 
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for over a quarter of a century, and says the 
further he goes the better he likes it. ‘‘I like 
the business from beginning to end,’’ said he. 
‘‘T am especially glad to be engaged in a busi- 
ness that has as its basis the promoting of 
home building.’’ 


Retailer Says It with Napkins 


Anything that keeps the name and business 
of a dealer before the people of his community, 
especially if at the same time it creates good 
will, is effective advertising. The Boonville, 
Mo., branch of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber 
Co. has found a way to accomplish these two 
desirable objects at a small outlay. In the 
ordinary town the size of Boonville the round 
of social activities includes frequent banquets, 
dinners—and in the summer picnic luncheons 
—served by churches, lodges, ladies’ clubs and 
eircles, school and civic organizations ete. The 
ladies in charge of these events are always very 
glad to have the table napkin problem solved 
for them by the donation of a sufficient quantity 
of excellent quality paper crepe napkins, im- 
printed with the name of the concern furnish- 
ing them. These events usually call for 25 to 
50 or more napkins each. 

‘‘While this method of advertising no doubt 
is familiar to many, it is a very inexpensive 


method of advertising, and to my mind is well 
worth while,’’ said Earl R. Porter, local man- 
ager for the company. ‘‘The ladies are glad 
to get the napkins, and it creates a feeling of 
good will toward our company.’’ 





Advertising napkin distributed by retailer 


Firm Broadcasts Radio Program 


Omana, NEB., March 31.—The second radio 
program of the Lawrence Dodds Lumber Co., 
was broadcast Monday evening of last week 
by WOAW, beginning at 9 a. m., Omaha time. 
The artists included the Omaha Concert Mixed 
quartet consisting of Louise Jansen Wylie, 
soprano; Margaret Spalding Sturges, contral- 
to; Lawrence Dodds, tenor and director, Alfred 
S. Cowperthwaite, basso, and Vernon C. Ben- 
nett, accompanist. The program included fa- 
vorites from the best operas and several popular 
selections. 

The first program broadcast Jan. 4, met with 
such a favorable reception that Mr. Dodds was 
encouraged to offer the second concert to the 
lumber fraternity. Letters and telegrams | 
appreciation were received from numerous 
tail lumber dealers in the Omaha territory, also 
from a number of mills in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas and on the West Coast. 


FORESTRY OFFICIALS OF Alberta, Canada, es- 
timate that there is 16,900,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable timber in that Province, besides 247,- 
800,000 cords of pulpwood, standing on 60,000 
square miles of commercial timber and 53,900 
square miles of pulpwood. 





“Home Owners’ Club” Idea Sweeps On 


(Continued from front page) 


plan which I hope the Home Owners’ Club will 
be able in some manner to work out. The real 
estate board is heartily behind the Home Owners’ 
Club idea. 

A. L. Pauley, secretary of the Home Building & 
Loan Association said: Our association made 711 
loans during the last year, amounting to over 
a million dollars. These were made on a 50 percent 
basis. Probably every block in Aurora has at least 
one building on which there is a building and loan 
association loan, but what the associations need 
and must get are more investors. Second mort- 
gages on property which carries a building and 
loan association loan are the best kind of invest- 
ment, as the preceding loan is being paid off and 
made smaller every month. No investor in either 
of the two Aurora building and loan associations 
has ever had to discount his building and loan 
stock. 

Walter G. Nicholson of the Merchants National 
Bank said: The bank with which I am connected 
has a real estate loan department and last year 
more than one-third of a million dollars was 
loaned out of that department. ‘The paper is re- 
sold to investors and we consider it mighty good 
for investment, but we are not able to sell it fast 
enough to supply the call for more such loans. I 
have wondered if the real estate people could help 
sell these notes, because the proceeds are at once 
reinvested in homes. 

Arthur Evans, builder and contractor, as the 
interest of those present grew in the Home Owners’ 
Club idea, suggested: The real estate men could 
help if they would take say half of their commis- 
sion in second mortgage. 

Arthur Shoger, real estate, replied saying: It’s 
not all profit in the real estate business, and out 
of commissions must come cost of office rent, 
phones, stenographers, autos, advertising and so 
on, so we really have considerable money invested, 
just as in any other business, and sometimes it is 
a long time between commissions. We work on 
a 5 percent basis, while in general merchandise the 
margin of gross profit runs 25 to 50 percent. 


Second Mortgage Bonds 


Mr. Nicholson, speaking again, said: Can Mr. 
Haines tell us what progress has been made as to 
the second mortgage financing company? Often 
a second mortgage holding company is a matter 
of civic pride and it can also be made a means of 
a fair profit, but the profit should be moderate. 
Bonds to the extent of say 75 percent might be 
issued against the second mortgages, or even per- 
haps 80 percent, and some investors would rather 
buy the bonds than the second mortgage themselves. 

Mr. Haines said that the second mortgage financ- 
ing matter appears to be making good progress. 

Mr. Barron, also speaking again, said: People 
have been educated to buy outside bonds—not only 
real estate, but also other kinds of bonds. High 
pressure bond salesmen come here and get our 
people to buy bonds on property located far away. 
A painter was complaining about business being 
dull in his line. I asked him what he had done 


with several thousand dollars he had received from 
the sale of a house a short time before. He answered 
that he had bought some Texas and eastern bonds. 
I told him he did not‘deserve any job when 
he sent Aurora money thousands of miles away. 


Merchants Favor Home Owners’ Club 

Edward S. Todd, wholesale lumberman, stated 
the position of the lumbermen, saying: At 
the meeting of the lumbermen they committed 
themselves to help the Home Owners’ Club in 
every way they can. We know that the people who 
own their homes are the best citizens, and every 
man in business would rather have home owners on 
his books than renters. The percentage of bad 
accounts among home owners is very small. The 
lumbermen make a profit when a home is built, 
but then he must find another customer, while 
from the family living in that new home, the 
merchants keep on making profits right along. I 
know the merchants are in favor of the Home 
Owners’ Club plan. 

William K. Loofbaurrow said that he was sat- 
isfied that Aurora should have a Home Own- 
ers’ Club, and that with proper publicity it 
should be an honor to be known as a home 
owner. He then moved that officers be elected, 
which motion was duly seconded and carried, 
and officers and committee chosen as has been 
stated. 

The newly elected officers will meet promptly 
to carry forward the work of the Home Own- 
ers’ Club of Aurora. 


Decide to Form Club 


RockrorD, Iuu., April 1—About one hundred 
members of the Associated Building Contrac- 
tors of this city, together with a liberal sprink- 
ling of lumber and building material dealers, 
real estate men, and representatives of building 
and loan associations got together at the Nel- 
son Hotel last Thursday evening for a planked 
mackerel dinner and ‘‘confab.’’ They wanted 
some practical suggestions as to how to con- 
vert rent payers into home owners, and so had 
arranged for J. F. Bryan, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, to give 
them a talk along that line. Mr. Bryan is 
an enthusiast on this subject, and got his mes- 
sage across to the assembled builders and deal- 
ers in a convincing way. 

Hanging on the wall behind Mr. Bryan as he 
spoke was an enlargement of the original draw- 
ing of ‘‘Main Street’? and accompanying 
article which appeared in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, urging codperation on 
the part of all local business interests in furth- 
ering the cause of home building; illustrating, 
in short, the ‘‘Home Owners’ Club’’ and 
‘<Bestville Plan,’’ originated by the above 


named journal. Mr. Bryan explained that this 
picture represented ‘‘State Street in Rock- 
ford,’’ and proceeded to show that the busi- 
ness men in various lines related to building 
ought to work together wholeheartedly for 
bringing about the building of more homes. 

‘¢The members of the ‘Home Owners’ Club’ 
are the true aristocracy,’’ said Mr. Bryan. 
‘¢We must all work together to make home 
owning fashionable. This can be done if you 
men who are interested in having more homes 
built will stand together and pull together. 
Money is not so hard to get as service, but it 
takes service to put a proposition of this kind 
over. To induce people to own homes of their 
own is a most laudable enterprise. You men 
can accomplish it if you will, and at the same 
time erect lasting monuments to yourselves by 
activity for humanity and toward making a 
better town and community.’’ 

Following Mr. Bryan’s address, those present 
enthusiastically decided to take steps to form 
a Home Owners’ Club in Rockford. It was 
pointed out that the time to launch such an 
enterprise was particularly opportune, in view 
of the Own Your Home Exposition to be held 
here April 7 to 9. Interest in homes also has 
been stimulated by the Household Institute 
and classes held each afternoon and evening 
from March 25 to 28, which were attended by 
more than 6,000 women. 


In Excellent Financial Condition 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 29.—Bulletin No. 11 
issued by the DeVeuve-Burns Underwriting Co., 
managing the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change of this city and Chicago, gives an 
account of a meeting of the exchange held 
Feb. 17, at which time trustees and representa- 
tives of the subscribers conferred. The work 
of the preceding twelve months was placed be- 
fore these men, and won their entire approval. 

The field force of the exchange has been in- 
creased, and more time and pains than ever be- 
fore were given toward proper training and in 
an effort to make the proper kind of inspec- 
tions. ; 

The DeVeuve-Burns Underwriting Co. in this 
bulletin also pleads with its subscribers to bear 
with it and to try to realize that whenever a 
request is made for better housekeeping, care, 
or order about a yard or plant that it is all for 
the benefit of the subscriber and assists mate- 
rially in holding down the cost of fire insurance. 

The financial statement as examined by the 
Washington State insurance department for the 
yearly period ended Oct. 31, 1923, showed the 
exchange to be in excellent financial condition. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
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Softwoods: Production Shipments : Orders 

Week ended: 1924, March 22; 1923, March 23— 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
SE IIS DNMNRUAON 5 455.0 s'o 0 9 0 69 5 060105498800 0906004 BS 76,573,646 75,914,093 66,336,795 73,095,244 68,632,830 54,821,433 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 100,667,516 105,611,362 98,803,263 120,098,369 94,114,355 109,522,491 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 33,771,000 26,904,000 27,920,000 30,221,000 24,950,000 ,000,00 
California Redwood Association........ccccceccsecces 9,116, 7,713,000 6,422,000 7,860,000 6,718,000 8,020,006 
Peewee Carolina Pine ASBOCIAtON....<..cscccsverccrsescccseseeve 11,396,356 4,411,899 11,159,306 4,559,456 7,928,160 2,811,046 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 2,132,000 1,392,000 2,101,000 1,568,000 1,530,000 726,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiation.........cecereeeees 6,607,500 6,613,300 9,859,400 8,375,100 8,378,000 6,308,000 

SRM EE TE LT TT eT Ty eee Te eee PT 240,264,018 228,559,654 222,601,764 245,777,169 212,251,345 209,208,970 
ive weeks: 1924, Dec. 30 to March 22; 1923, Dec. 31 to March 23— 
re Pine 7 = iii ean clap eliae PRERaE RAS 892,027,101 867,057,408 881,498,639 931,365,079 871,124,223 998,159,069 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.........ccescececscceees 1,202" 457,189 1,091,961,154 1 ,196,072, 847 1,298, 415,402 1,167,772,947 1,302,704,814 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.......ccccececceececs 249,582,000 182,513,000 "309,887,000 ’302, 063, 000 22,175,000 295,725,000 
SPESEEOITIIR TROUNWOOE ARBOCIATION.,. « o00000600crccscvcedsovecvesvsies 100,623,000 91,314,000 87,937,000 104,794,000 89,564,000 132,059,000 
ests Caroling Fine ASSOCIATION... .o000s0ssvccccestocccecvesce 89,551,057 92,531,089 91,170,477 99,993,714 89,450,817 98,653,750 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 24,470,000 27,027,000 27,281,000 27,774,000 24,130,000 27,277,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiatiON.......-+ceeeeeeeeees 78,115,700 85,391,550 102,991,000 97,004,188 115,356,000 87,501,000 
eee eee Te eee ee rr 2,636,832,047 2,437,795,201 2,696,837,963 2,861,409, _ 2,679,572,987 2,942,079,633 
*California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn., 12 weeks......... SPeNee shine 005500 " 1668, aimee awe a SSibewadebee segues cele cins a 
Hardwoods: 
Merthern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 12 weeks............ 62,066,000 41,667,000 43,579,000 34,913,000 48,865,000 32,864,000 
e . e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from March 10 to 15, inclusive: 
— Sales Prices——————_ —Sales—— . Prices 

V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Common, No. 1 S1S— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Diss sabasounessopsnnean 6 23,000 4 $57.00 $54.00 $ 3.00 Ce | ell ESET NE EERE yee 42 263,000 5 $19.50 17.00 $ 2.50 
Ee Setshvdseretewnnwe eee 58 283,000 7 54.00 49.00 5.00 _ atl a nn ee PER a 18 72,000 4 20.00 18.00 2.00 
ee ee 32 235,000 7 38.00 28.00 10.00 Dimension— 
BT a yee, we 16 167,000 8 30.00 25.00 ~—s&.00 WO IE as ciicsen incision 63 185,000 7 18.60 15.50 3.00 

DRE cnkustninsceeieared 21 132,000 6 26.50 23.00 3.50 16° 193,000 7 20.50 17.00 3.50 
6” No. 2 and better........ 18 57,000 7 36.00 28.00 8.00 z. eet g 21.50 18.00 3.50 

y+ EET eae . :- ; 2x6”, 22-24" 97,000 7 25.50 21.50 4.00 
No. 2 and better........... 47 209,000 9 33.00 24.00 9.00 26-32 58,000 5 27.00 23.50 3.50 
> arr oc 17 134,000 5 22.50 19.50 3.00 Lath— “ 

Drop siding, 6”— BNE ec dea rath erpdic Wa wORR ais aie eo 18 509,000 7 4.35 3.60 15 
No. 2 and better ....cc.ee. 62 403,000 13 39.00 28.00 11.00 OS ee Seer y 2 25,000 2 4.45 4.00 45 
| ee ere ry 16 137,000 9 30.50 24.50 6.00 TRONOO ois 6056s ecesunes? 6 261,000 2 4.00 3.50 -50 





California Pine Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 29.—For the 
period Mareh 16-22, the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports 
sales by grades as follows: 


California White Pine White Fir 
Feet Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr..111,000 C&btr. ....:.... 9,000 
Bisbloct .. 2665 ape. ee No. by com 95.000 
ere 114,000 __btr. .......... 
Sg gg AER ee 190,000 No. ‘4 com, asst.155,000 
Inch shop ...... 122,000 No. 1 dimen....436,000 
No. 1 shop..... 284,000 No. 2 dimen..... 152,000 
No. 2 shop....1,044,000 
No. 3 shop...... 354,000 Cedar 
Panel, 144” ... 00 Miscellaneous ..577,000 
No. 3 clr., stnd. 12, 000 Export 
Shop, stnd. .... 5,000 Australian ..... 20,000 
Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr..109,000 Mixed Pines 
TP ROIOCL. 6000009 103,000 Common— 
No. 3: clear..... 88,000 BIG, Disecccsiees 18,000 
Inch shop ...... 26,000 IUD; Bisssseioo bene 77,000 
No. 1 shop..... 156,000 TO Se 376,000 
No. 2 shop..... 578,000 LN Sy 8,000 
No. 3 shop..... 68,000 I Sees. 180,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr., No. 1 dimen....112,000 
ee ,000 No. 2 dimen.... 51,000 
No. 3 clr., stnd.. 61,000 SUMOOTE 6<s0%0% 1,000 
Shop, stnd. ....125,000 Beveled siding— 
Douglas Fir Lin. Ft. 
i 78,000 SSEOUET:. Sbkieasaae 42,000 
Com., "4/4 <ea0ee 66,000 ES err sr 59,000 
Com.,, 5/4 & up.104,000 DD catwsGacssunien 57,000 
Ties & timbers. 17,000 Lath 
Dimension ..... 64,000 Pieces 
Box No. 1 mix. pine.173,000 
Mix. pines, 6/4 No. 2 mix. pine.400,000 
2. eer 175,000 32” mix. pine...203,000 


Mix. pines, 8/4.. 25,000 No. 1 white fir. 100,000 


Footage of commons is of 1-inch stock only, 
no other thickness being included. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFro.k, Va., March 31.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures by forty-five mills for the 
week ended March 22: 





— —Percentage of. 
Production Ship- 





Production— Feet Normal* — snoute 
Actual .... 9,548,356 76 Sa 
Normal . 12,522,000 cus 

Shipments .. 10,025,819 “81 105 bias 

Orders ...... 5,600,160 45 59 56 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

TAS co et with last week, there has been a 
decrease of 74% percent in orders ; last week there 
were reports from forty mills. 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended March 
22, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


During During 12 
be eed a Wks. Ended 

March 22 March 22 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Associations— mills mentsders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 3 87 9 9 98 
WEEE CORSE 6 osccwee 127 98 94 99 97 
Western Pine ....... 41 83 74 124 129 
Cait, Pinca® ...0<0 16 dz: GO 80 22 
Calif. Redwood. = 71 74 87 89 
No. Carolina Pine. 98 70 102 100 
No. Hemlock & Hawd.t is 88 68 82 84 
Northern pine ...... 149 127 132 148 
413 93 102 101 


*Represents 45 percent of cut in region. 
Including hardwoods and softwoods. 
tLast week there were reports from 403 mills. 


California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 29.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s report for 
the week ended March 22: 





Member mills reported Entire 

Percent industry 

No. of of pro- (estimated) 

mills Feet duction Feet 

Production ... 15 9,116,000 100 11,800,000 

Shipments ... 15 6,422,000 710 8,300,000 
Orders— 

Received ... 15 6,718,000 74 8,700,000 

On hand .... 14 31,241,000 ‘ 42,800,000 


Detailed Distribution for Week 
Shipments Orders 








Northern California* ...... 2,915,000 ,939,000 
Southern California* ...... 1,981,000 2, 261,000 
WUC, oss acs ob s80.00de%ec ws 91,0 61,000 
RURMOOILE suas eane secu sae 1,435,000 1,327,000 
BOOM is15556508 O88 34649 0RGI Cees ea> 130, 000 
(i! re res oa aes 6,422,000 6,718,000 
California White Wood 
Shipments Orders 
15 mills 15 mills 
North California® .......0:00. 993,000 634,000 
Southern California* ....... 690,000 718,000 
Oh ES ee een a eee 33,000 2,000 
(i, | en Ce ee eee 1,716,000 ,000 


1,354 

Production (15 mills) was 1,955, 000 feet; and 
orders on hand at the end of the week (14 mills), 
5,944,000 feet. 

*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

*Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

TAll other States and Canada. 





Oak Flooring Stocks 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics as to 
stocks on hand March 1: 














Stocks Unfilled Percent 
han orders sold 
NE icine 4,316,600 2, er 000 55 
Ree. sréceso wie sunsere’s 07,00 215,000 27 
SUEEOR 60868000 14,233,000 27,697,000 195 
Total 33”... 19,356,000 30,268,000 156 
DRIER» sseis'easaes 5,915,000 4,529,000 77 
3x2” GRR RES 5,155,000 4,260,000 83 
Total 3%”.... 11,070,000 8,789,000 19 
exe” vsccccces 2CBR000 1,070,000 66 
OES” beewses eee 1,476,000 2,188,000 148 
Total 14”.... 3,104,000 3,258,000 105 
PRE wececness 122,000 123,000 101 
| ll EER 1,753,000 4,731,000 270 
Total #,”.... 1,875,000 4,854,000 259 
Grand total..... . 85,405,000 47,169,000 133 


Comparative March Ino of Stocks Sold 


rch 15 Feb. 16, March i. 

1924 924 192 
a Sandie salen aes 156 182 ty 
ager nae ee 101 152 
BM o.8as Dawe eaees - 105 124 144 
Wir Weeminter eine sis aceee 225 247 
133 155 273 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 29.—For the week 
ended March 22, 127 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Feet 
Production ...100,667,516 18% abowe normal 





Shipments ... 98,803,263 5% above orders _ 
OPRGEPS 606.65 94,114,355 7% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 

DOORS be iceeaadaree eos 21,669,240 

Lo eae eenreren 14,867,357 

Total water ae Pore 36, see. 597 
RGM, TsS5) CREB. cca nkasdencesienocsasee 55,710,000 
Local auto and team deliveries....... 6, Oe 666 
New business— 98,803,263 
Water delivery: 

a re eee 31,018,769 

0 not eee 7,878,920 

OCR WACO? CATS) incccccccccssenee 38,897,689 
ae Oe Ree ree 48,660,000 
Local auto and team deliveries....... 6,556,666 
Unfilled orders— 94,114,355 


Domestic cargo ............+.+ 156,019,351 feet 
Expo AER Seeks Rew platet sets 147,242,718 feet 
il 5,788 cars 








124 
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03,268 


397,689 
60,000 
556,666 
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Hemlock & Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 31.—The following is 
a summary, for comparative purposes, of fig- 
ures as to the hardwood and hemlock movement 
supplied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association weekly by twenty 
to twenty-five firms that ordinarily ship about 
40 percent of the total monthly shipments re- 
ported to the association by all members, and 
shows average weekly amounts for 1924 to 
date: 


Hemlock 

Period Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Gah Geis cece 20 2,220,000 1,708,000 1,054,000 
> ee 20 3,007,000 1,405,000 2,521,000 
1 | See 19 2,017,000 1,833,000 3,301,000 
> re 21 1,985,000 2,341,000 2,824,000 
WO 2.4660 18 1,608,000 2,418,000 2,882,000 
Jan. average. .. 2,167,000 1,941,000 2,516,000 
| a See 20 2,443,000 2,649,000 2,059,000 
1 Sere 20 2,246,000 2,914,000 1,632,000 
, 20 2,158,000 2,548,000 1,106,000 
March 1.... 18 1,282,000 2,452,000 1,377,000 
Feb. average. .. 2,019,000 2,640,000 1,543,000 
March 8.... 21 1,384,000 2,500,000 2,015,000 
15... 20 2,038,000 2,412,000: 1,829,000 
22... 20 2,293,000 2,224,000 1,681,000 

Average year 
to date .. .. 2,052,000 2,283,000 2,023,000 
Hardwoods 

Period Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Jan. 5...... 20 2,327,000 2,040,000 4,463,000 
2 ee 20 38,113,000 2,535,000 2,202,000 
(ee 4,158,000 2,619,000 3,394,000 
ee 21 6,339,000 3,781,000 5,143,000 
| a ee 18 5,727,000 3,409,000 5,221,000 
Jan, average. .. 4,333,000 2,876,000 4,084,000 
Se See 20 5,580,000 3,546,000 3,906,000 
(| 7a 20 6,221,000 4,611,000 4,290,000 
Bas wi «se 2 5,691,000 4,249,000 4,681,000 
March 1 . 18 6,257,000 4,252,000 3,421,000 
Feb. average. .. 5,937,000 4,164.000 4,077,000 
March 8.... 21 6,326,000 4,498,000 3,826,000 
15... 20 5,383,000 3,891,000 5,013,000 
22... 20 5,559,000 4,525,000 3,542,000 


Average year 


to date... .. 5,223,000 3,663,000 4,091,000 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New OrzEANS, La., March 31.—For the week 
ended March 28, Friday, one hundred forty- 
one mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 


Association: 


Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


{Cars Feet duction ments 
Production ... os CY ketene || hee Oe 
Shipments ... 3,684 76,203,540 97.03 ..... 
Orders* 
Received .. 3,584 74,135,040 94.39 97.29 
On hand end 
Week ... 30000 SOR,TEL-TIBD 3 cavce cower 


*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 0.76 per- 
eent during the week; one hundred thirty-eight 
mills contributed to previous week’s report. 

+As a basis for carload, the average load shipped 
in February, 20,685 feet, is used. 





Organize New Whclesale Concern 


HARRIMAN, TENN., March 31.—A new whole- 
sale concern has recently begun business here 
under the name of Ehme-Hearon & Co., the 
personnel consisting of Fred Ehme and C. H. 
Hearon. Mr. Ehme, while young in years, is 
old in experience, having been formerly con- 
nected with the John 
Dulweber Co., Mowbray 
& Robinson Lumber Co., 
Kraetzer Cured Lumber 








FRED EHME, 
Harriman, Tenn.; 
Ehme-Hearon & Co. 





Co., M. B. Farrin Lum- 
ber Co., and the White 
Oak Lumber Co., of 
Harriman. Mr. Hearon 
: is a mill operator with 
wide experience in Mississippi, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. He will have charge of 
the railroad material end of the business. 
Ehme-Hearon & Co. will specialize in Ten- 
hessee white pine native to this section, south- 
em pine, hemlock, poplar, oak and chestnut 











lumber, railroad switch and cross ties and sound 
square edge oak, Both principals are live wires 
and believers in the Golden Rule, and with such 
attributes are confident of success in their new 
undertaking. 


Specialist in Hand Made Shingles 


Morgan City, La., March 31.—With the 
weather opening up and spring building under 
way in many sections of the country, demand 
for shingles is increasing. A product well and 
favorably known to the trade is that of the 
Gulf Coast Timber Co. (Inc.), of this city, 
which has specialized for over twenty years in 
hand made eypress shingles and clapboards, 
manufactured in all sizes and lengths. The 
company is in position to supply the domestic 
trade with over one million a year, and offers to 
send samples on request. In addition to cater- 
ing to domestic needs, the company also ex- 
ports considerable quantities to Jamaica and 
other islands in the West Indies group. 

Officers of the Gulf Coast Timber Co. (Ine.) 
are C. E. Jones, president and manager; A. L. 
Melason, vice president; P. H. Kenny, secretary 
and treasurer. . 





Form Louisiana Chamber of Commerce 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 31.—Active organ- 
ization of the Louisiana State Chamber of 
Commerce was launched at a meeting of busi- 
ness men and secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce, held in the office of the Baton Rouge 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday, March 26. 

A State-wide meeting of representatives of 
civic and trade organizations, chambers of com- 
merce and police juries will be held in Baton 
Rouge on May 1, at which time officers of the 
State organizations will be elected and a pro- 
gram adopted for the development of Louisiana. 

J. L. Pitts, of Alexandria, temporary chair- 
man, outlined the need for such a State organ- 
ization, referring particularly to the opportu- 
nities it would provide for securing public opin- 
ion on State legislation, trade development, 
agricultural development and publicity and ad- 
vertising of Louisiana as a tourist State and 
its industrial resources, thru reforestation, and 
the colonization of cut-over land by emigrants 
from northern States. 

An invitation will be issued to police juries, 
chambers of commerce, civic and luncheon 
clubs and trade organizations urging the ap- 
pointment of delegates to report to their re- 
spective trade organizations, and committees 
of business men will appear before such organ- 
izations to ‘‘sell’’ the organization to tnosé 
who have not yet shown interest in it. 

Those attending the meeting were J. L. Pitts 
and George C. Merkel, of Alexandria; Joseph 
Kantrow and J. H. McLaughlin, of Baton 
Rouge; T. E. Brown, of Oakdale; Herbert Bay- 
liss, of New Orleans, and O. N. Cloud, of 
Shreveport. 

Other members of the committee are: F. W. 
Ellsworth, of New Orleans; W. N. Blanton, of 
Shreveport, and Rudolph Krause, of Lake 
Charles. 

Mr. Krause is a well known lumberman, hav- 
ing been at the head of the Krause & Managan 
Lumber Co. during the active life of that com- 
pany, and is now largely interested in the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and its allied or- 
ganizations. O. N. Cloud is sales manager of 
the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., and one of the 
rapidly developing younger lumbermen of the 
country. 

Another active member of the Peavy-Byrnes 
organization, Randle T. Moore, vice president 
of that company and chairman of the board of 
the Commercial National Bank of Shreveport, 
is an active chamber of commerce worker, hav- 
ing been president last year of the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce. He is being boomed 
as a candidate for director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, representing 
the fabricated production ‘department. In this 
connection he has the active support of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
the chambers of commerce of New Orleans, 
Alexandria and Monroe, La., and Texarkana 
and Dallas, Tex. 


Made Assistant Purchasing Agent 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 29.—After serv- 
ing in the company’s general office for three 
years, J. M. Van Wickle 
has been promoted to 
the position of assistant 
to Jack Mason, purchas- 
ing agent for the Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber 
Mills. Mr. Van Wickle 
takes the place vacated 





J. M. VAN WICKLE, 

Bellingham, Wash. ; 

Assistant Purchasing 
Agent 





by Heinie Follman, now 
with the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
as assistant purchasing 
agent and timekeeper. 
Mr. Van Wickle’s for 
mer position was taken 
this week by William Lewis, four years with the 
‘‘Diamond B’’ company and recently in the 
yards. 





Statement Makes Fine Showing 


Forpycr, ArK., March 31.—The annual state- 
ment issued by The Lumber Underwriters, of 
which A. B. Banks & Co., this city, are man- 
agers, shows that while the policy of the organ- 
ization has been one of aggressive expansion, 
the management has at all times taken care that 
safe and sound underwriting principles are fol- 
lowed out. The statement, which is its seven- 
teenth annual financial exhibit, shows that the 
number of subscribers has been increased from 
612 to 713, scattered thru thirty-five States and 
Provinces. The net savings to policyholders 
during 1923 have aggregated 22.47 percent of 
their premiums earned. 

As of Jan. 1, 1924, The Lumber Underwriters’ 
assets were of the very highest quality, totaling 
$1,981,924.04, while the liabilities were $1,389,- 
852.50. The company states that its losses in- 
curred during 1923 were promptly adjusted and 
paid, enabling it to retain its enviable reputa- 
tion along this line. 


Makes Report on Wholesalers’ Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—Seattle whole- 
sale lumbermen at their weekly luncheon meet- 
ing last Thursday heard an interesting report 
on the recent annual convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association from Roy A. Dailey, manager 
of the association’s north Coast offices in this 
city. Mr. Dailey was one of the Washington 
delegation. He declared the convention was the 
best wholesalers’ meeting he had ever attended 
and that his only regret was that more north 
Coast dealers had not attended it. He had 
returned, he said, more than ever convinced of 
the usefulness of the wholesaler to the lumber 
industry and proud to be with the wholesalers. 

‘“Tt was strongly brought out at-the con- 
vention,’’ he said, ‘‘that the wholesaler’s great- 
est need is to be ‘sold’ on his own business.’’ 

Benefits the north Coast received from the 
convention, Mr. Dailey said, included the allot- 
ment of four directors to this section in recog- 
nition of its large and growing membership, 
and permission given him to establish with the 
consent of these directors a local emergency 
arbitration board to decide cases that can not 
await the decision of the arbitration board in 
Chicago. Also the convention’s pledge of its 
readiness to appoint a committee to assist the 
shingle manufacturers of this section in any 
proper way in the distribution of their product. 

Mr. Dailey said reports he had heard while 
away indicated that the wholesalers of the north 
Coast district might reasonably expect a good 
business east of Chicago thruout the summer. 
Prospects were less favorable for business from 
the territory west of Chicago. 
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Speaks on Mission of the Wholesaler 


SEATTLE, WaSH., March 29.—At the whole- 
salers’ banquet recently in this city in honor 
of Ernest Dolge, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Harry I. Worth, 
president of the Worth Lumber Co., gave a 
short talk on the mission of the wholesaler, as 
a constructive and beneficial aid to the lumber 
industry, saying: 

A recent issue of Commerce and Finance has an 
editorial containing the following sentence: ‘‘Busi- 
ness is only the process of serving the needs of your 
fellow men.” ; 

In the light of this statement, the lumber busi- 
ness can be expressed in terms of houses, hotels, 
stores and factories, because it furnishes these 
needs of the race. The function of the lumber 
business is to furnish structural material to better 
advantage than any substitute. It has no monop- 


a sales resistance, but the fir manufacturer is in a 
position where he has no sales resistance. He 
practically never solicits orders from wholesalers, 
or sends representatives or advertising to them in 
an effort to sell his stock. There is an almost op- 
posite situation existing in which the wholesaler 
takes the initiative in trying to buy the lumber 
from the manufacturer. This places the manu- 
facturer in such an advantageous position that 
he can select the orders that fit his stock or his 
operation, and this service to the manufacturer 
is invaluable, because it permits the manufacturer 
to select the business which is to his best ad- 
vantage. 

The wholesaler believes that he is giving con- 
structive and beneficial aid to the lumber industry. 


Erecting New Office Building 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 29.—The accom- 
panying illustration shows formal laying of 
the cornerstone for the 








Laying cornerstone of new office building of E. 


oly because there are many substitutes constantly 
being offered. It can not maintain its position 
from sentiment in favor of lumber, or any legisla- 
tion that bars the use of substitute materials such 
as steel, concrete, patent roofing and so on. 

The success of the lumber industry depends on 
its efficiency in furnishing the best material for 
construction purposes. 

he process of transforming a tree from the 
forests of Washington to a house in New York, 
Kansas, California or Japan carries it thru many 
hands—loggers, manufacturers, wholesalers, sales- 
men, retailers and carpenters. Each must do his 
part economically to satisfactorily carry the raw 
material to the ultimate consumer. No factor in 
this process has a divine right to exist and must 
justify his position by the efficiency with which he 
does his part. 

Any time that lumber can be delivered to the 
user to better advantage than thru the wholesaler, 
salesman or retailer, it will be done and the in- 
efficient class will be eliminated, just the same as 
lumber itself will be pushed aside whenever a bet- 
ter substitute is found. 


Proper Function of Wholesalers’ Associations 


Wholesalers do not ask any special favors nor 
unearned protection. We have the greatest re- 
spect for any manufacturer that successfully mar- 
kets his products thru his own sales organization. 
Many manufacturers sell thru the wholesalers, and 
the wholesalers as individuals and as a class must 
market lumber better and cheaper than any other 
method to justify their existence. The problem of 
distributing lumber deserves constant study. A 
proper function of the wholesale lumbermen’s 
associations would be the investigation and im- 
provement of selling methods. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers together thru their associations have 
a common interest in the improvement of selling 
methods, because any reduction in the cost of 
marketing lumber thru wholesalers will be auto- 
matically passed back to the advantage of the 
manufacturer, thru the competition among whole- 
salers themselves, or passed on to the customer, 
thus enlarging the market for lumber. 

If the manufacturer desires to sell. his lumber 
thru the wholesaler, there should be the utmost co- 
operation in a common aim of doing this to the 
best possible advantage. Some may question 
whether the wholesalers are an asset to the in- 
dustry. This can be answered by the number of 
mills using the wholesalers, the volume of the 
wholesalers’ business, the number of wholesalers in 
existence, and the difficulty that many mills would 
have if required to maintain a selling organization 
of their own sufficient to market their product. 

The west Coast wholesaler is a distinct assis- 
tance to the manufacturer because he has the ship- 
per’s viewpoint. His mental attitude in selling 
is identical with the manufacturer. He knows the 
manufacturer’s problems and limitations, and truly 
represents the interests of the manufacturer, which 
is in contrast to the eastern wholesaler and com- 
mission salesman, who naturally come to take the 
part of their customers, because they are con- 
stantly in contact with them. 

The west Coast industry is unique in another 
particular, which is best brought out in contrast to 
the usual problem of any organization in market- 
ing its product. It is always recognized that a 
commodity when put on the market must overcome 





new office building of E. 
J. Stanton & Sons, this 
city. E. J. Stanton & 
Sons, one of the oldest 
hardwood lumber deal- 
ers of the city, with 
yards at Thirty-eighth 
and Alameda § streets, 
are also extensive whole- 
salers of California, 
sugar and white pine. 


In the picture Leroy 
H. Stanton, president 
of E. J. Stanton & Sons, 
is spreading the mortar, 
while at his right and 
very carefully watching 
the proceedings, is H. 
W. Swafford, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 
The lady directly back 
of the stone is Miss S. E. Hamilton, secretary 
of the company, who has been with this con- 
cern for twenty-eight years. 





J. Stanton g& Sons 
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Forestry Along an Oregon Highway 


BEND, OrRE., March 29.—Another example is 
furnished by this community of regard for the 
public interest by a well known lumber com- 
pany. The Dalles-California highway passes 
thru Bend in a north and south direction and 
south of the city for miles penetrates the virgin 
timber holdings of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. Just 
at present logging operations of the company 
are in progress for two or three miles along 
the highway. Before ever starting felling oper- 
ations the company had its foresters carefully 
study the area to determine what plans could 
be put into effect in a practical way to leave 
roadside areas in good condition as to young 
timber and slash disposal. 

Recommendations were made that all young 
wind-firm trees be marked for leaving on a 
strip four hundred feet or more in width on 
either side of the highway. About this time 
the highway officials decided upon a change of 
location for the road. Accordingly the selective 
cutting will be along the new location. Over 
the strips the brush will be carefully piled and 
burned, all snags felled and in every way the 
ground will be left in as attractive condition 
as possible. Foresters estimate that within 
ten years, barring accidental injuries, the strips 
will be well covered with thrifty young forest 
with many trees of merchantable size. 

In order that its plans may reflect the most 
enlightened opinion from the public viewpoint, 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co. invited the forest service 
officials at Bend and at Portland to examine 
the areas and pass judgment on the proposed re- 
stricted cuttings. These officials made their in- 
spection, offered a number of helpful sugges- 
tions and gave their approval of the work. : 

T. A. McCann, vice president of the company, 
recently inspected the work while on a visit 
to Bend and heartily endorsed it. ‘‘We want 
the State highway thru our cuttings to be in 
every way attractive’’ said he, ‘‘and we pro- 
pose to do everything we can within reason to 
keep it so. Moreover we are doing everything 
we can to protect our entire cutover holdings 
from fire and to leave them in the best possible 
condition as to reforestation.’’ 


Practices the Golden Rule 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—At the doorway 
of J. A. Vance is laid one of the prettiest and 
most genuine tributes that has ever illuminated 
the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest. 
It should set the whole world ringing with its 
tenderness and its surpassing quality of heart- 
felt sympathy, making for an era of sympathy 
and understanding between man and man in 
the woods, whether he be employer or employed, 
boss or bucker. 

The narrative dates back several weeks, tak- 
ing in the time when Joe sold the properties 
of the Vance Lumber Co., including the town- 
site of Malone, Wash., the mill and railway 
equipment at that place, and 500,000,000 feet of 
timber, at a valuation of about $2,500,000, the 
purchaser being the Mason County Logging Co. 

Very quietly Joe conducted the deal, and 
when it was closed he stated that he retained 
the name of the Vance Lumber Co. and the 
Vance Lumber Agency in Seattle, and to that 
extent he would continue to be identified with 
the lumber industry. Then he and Mrs. Vance 
left for California, to enjoy a long-needed rest, 
for Joe is far from being in vigorous health. 

Joe had been gone fully two months, when 
one day a big-fisted lumberjack drifted into 
the headquarters of one of the industrial organ- 
izations in Seattle. He drew forth a letter, at 
the same time saying: 

Here is something you birds ought to know. You 
are always talking about the brotherhood of man 
and that sort of thing; but here’s a boss who 
pulls the real dope. It’s Joe Vance I’m talking 
about. If there were a few more like him there 
wouldn’t be any such thing as labor trouble any- 
where. ’ 

Then was revealed for the first time a fact 
that Joe Vance had carefully concealed. As 
soon as he had received his money from the sale 
of his mill and timber lands he had distributed 
among more than eighty of his faithful em- 
ployees a sum of money amounting to $500 each. 
He had given them the checks outright, and 
to some of them he had done more, for in the 
ease of the man of family, living on mill prop- 
erty in the town of Malone, he had inclosed a 
deed to the house and lot, in addition to the 
check. Just how much Joe gave away will prob- 
ably never be known, for he is a quiet, modest 
man, saying little at best, and discussing his 
benefactions not at all; but it is a safe guess 
that the remembrances to the men who had 
been faithful to the Vance Lumber Co. mounted 
well toward a total of $45,000. 

But of far greater value in its sentimental 
aspect, as distinguished from the mere money 





J. A. VANCE, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Who Returned Good for Good 


quality of the gift, was the letter accompanying 
each check. An impression may be gained of 
this honest, sincere character from his plain, 
blunt manner of talking to his former com- 
panions. There is something splendid and up- 
lifting about it. 

There is a touch in this letter recalling the 
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I. W. W. difficulties during war times, and 
Joe did not forget. But something that is not 
written into the letter dates back to the very 
beginning of Joe’s career. Many stories are 
told of Mr. Vance’s early struggles and his 
treatment of his employees during those days, 
and their helpfulness in times of need. Espe- 
cially did the employees codperate when forest 
fires swept the region of which Elma is the 
center. With extreme difficulty and, hard work 
the mill was saved and that was the real turn- 
ing point in Joe Vance’s career. Dave, his 
brother, retired to a ranch near Elma, while 
Joe managed the Malone Lumber Co. until its 
sale. 


e e e ee 
Explains Association Policies 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 27.—In view of the 
reported contention of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that the collection and dissemination of 
production and sales statistics by trade associa- 
tions is a violation of the spirit if not the letter 
of the antitrust laws, talks that have been 
made during the last two weeks by Ernest Dolge, 
of Tacoma, president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, in defense of the practice 
have deeply interested lumber manufacturers 
of this section. 

Mr. Dolge is making a swing around the 
circle from the British Columbia line to Eugene, 


Utilizmg Log to Final Atom 


WEED, Cauir., March 29.—Nestling on the 
footstool of Mount Shasta is Weed, home of the 
Weed Lumber Co., one of the vast properties 
of the Long-Bell organization. From the stand- 
point of lumber, it is a city of multitudinous 
wonders, for here is located a white pine veneer 
plant, said by the management to be the only 
factory of its kind in the lumber industry; 
there is also a blowpipe system a mile and a 
half long; and a process of wood utilization 
that uses up practically every part of the log. 

J. M. White, manager of the Weed Lumber 
Co., authorizes the statement that the sawmill 
is operating four bands during two 8-hour 
shifts, and is cutting California white pine at 


of the machines are constantly in use, and one 
is in reserve. The two machines average 2,500 
kilowatts an hour. 

The turbine room is equipped with a Cyclops 
10-ton crane, extending the breadth of the 
room, 55 feet. If any emergency arises requir- 
ing the shifting of heavy machinery, the crane 
will more than justify the initial expense. 

There is a battery of eight boilers, installed 
by the Hunt-Mirk Co., of San Francisco; and 
provision has been made for four more boilers, 
in event they may be needed. 

In connection with the boilers, and also with 
every unit of the plant, there is a fuel bin built 
of concrete, ample for the storage of hogged 


Ore., addressing local meetings of lumbermen 
arranged to permit him to explain association 
problems and policies. He already has made 
addresses in Bellingham, Everett and Tacoma, 
among other places, and is now covering Oregon 
lumber centers. 

In all his talks Mr. Dolge has emphasized 
the value of the association’s statistical service 
to the business world, as well as to association 
members, and has declared that the information 
the association collects and freely disseminates 
is caleulated to further the efforts of Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover to establish and 
maintain business stability. 


of Sawdust 


plant uses logs up to 70 inches in diameter. 

A byproduct of the veneer plant is known as 
‘‘trunk stock,’’ and is used in the manufacture 
of ‘‘Indestructo’’ and ‘‘Everlasto’’ trunks. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is experimenting with 
sugar pine veneer, making panels for experi- 
mental purposes only. 

Instead of marketing shop, the company uses 
its entire output in the various factories, con- 
suming annually 28,000,000 feet in the box 
factory and 35,000,000 feet in the sash and door 
plant. 

Makes Close Study of Fire Protection 


Fire protection has been made a subject of 
exhaustive study and of elaborate preparation 























Sash and door factory of the Weed Lumber Co., at Weed, Calif. 


the rate of 125,000,000 feet a year. 
been no shutdown. The plant runs straight 
thru the winter. A twelve-acre log pond is a 
‘‘hot pond,’’ receiving all the condenser water 
of the turbines, and forestalling any trouble on 
account of cold weather. No matter what may 
be the conditions, the Weed Lumber Co. keeps 
steadily on the job every work day of the year. 
The pond holds approximately 5,000,000 feet of 
logs, or a supply for three weeks; and the 
capacity eould be enlarged indefinitely thru 
“‘decking,’’ altho that method has not been 
necessary. The company operates a sash and 
door plant, box factory, veneer plant, planing 
mill and other units, all of them going at capac- 
ity, and providing a payroll for 1,500 em- 
ployees. There is a power plant, which was 


There has 


. completed last year, with a capacity of 4,000 


kilowatts; and there is reserve power thru 
an arrangement whereby the California-Oregon 
Power Co. taps in and establishes a stand-by 
service. The sawmill is belt-driven, while each 
of the other units is driven by an individual elec- 
trie motor. 


Equipment of Weed Plant 


Salient facts, chosen at random during a 
tour of the Weed Lumber Co.’s plant, are: 

The power drive for the sawmill brings into 
play a belt 81 inches wide and 230 feet long. 

The sawmill is equipped with Martin air 
dogs on all carriages. 

There is a battery of three generators, one 
Allis-Chalmers and two Westinghouse. Two 











fuel from each of the factories. No other fuel 
is needed or used. 

In perfecting this system the Weed Lumber 
Co. has built .what is said to be the longest 
blowpipe system in the world. It extends from 
the fuel bin to each of the various units, which 
feed into the central assembling point, and it 
requires approximately 8,000 feet of pipe line, a 
total length of more than a mile and a half. 

There is a machine shop, specializing on lo- 
comotive repair work, with the latest ideas in 
tool machines. 

The sash department produces a total of 4,500 
put-up sash a day. 

The door factory daily puts out a total of 
2,000 finished doors. 

The sash and door plant is equipped thruout 
with the latest types of machinery, each ma- 
chine being individually motor-driven. 

The box factory ships approximately 1,000 
cars a year of finished shook. 

The veneer plant, specializing on white pine 
veneer panels, in consuming 5,000,000 feet of 
logs produces about 27,500,000 surface feet of 
veneer, a ratio of about 5% to 1. This opera- 
tion is unique, since it is the only white pine 
veneer plant in existence. The veneer is all 
matched for color and grain. There is a tex- 
tile drier for all clear stock, and an adaptation 
of a prune drier for common. The veneer is 
made from selected logs. In cutting 1/16 and 
1/12 veneer, a small type log is used, averag- 
ing 36 inches in diameter, on account of finer 
texture. In cutting % and 3/16 veneer the 


Part of log pond and sawmill at the Weed Lumber Co.’s plant 


against the possibility of loss. There is a fire 
headquarters housing the latest type of Ameri- 
can-LaFrance automobile engine and a high- 
powered car for the use of the chief, and there 
is a force of fifteen uniformed fire fighters, 
organized under the approved platoon system. 
Nine watchmen are on duty, and at headquar- 
ters a clock automatically records the time each 
of them punches in. The Gamewell patented 
system is employed for alarms. The whole 
plant is equipped with high-pressure fire 
hydants, and each building has additional pro- 
tection thru an overhead automatic sprinkler 
system. In fact, nothing has been omitted look- 
ing to the protection of the vast plant and the 
valuable stores of manufactured product that 
are constantly on hand. 


All the lumber of the Weed Lumber Co. is 
air dried or kiln dried before surfacing. Stocks 
on hand at present aggregate 45,000,000 feet, 
which, according to J. A. Murphy, who is in 
charge of the cost department, is a normal in- 
ventory. The output of the company finds a 
market in forty-four of the forty-eight States, 
and in addition there is a large volume of ex- 
port business, principally to Mexico, Hawaii 
and England. 

All told, the bustling lumber town at the 
foot of Mount Shasta is remarkable in many 
ways, and to the lumberman it is especially 
attractive on account of its methods of speedy 
and finished manufacture, together with the sys- 
tem of utilizing the log to the final atom of 
sawdust. 
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A Leader in Carefully Manufactured Hardwoods 


Bonita, La., March 31.—To many people, 
especially in the North and East, when More- 
house Parish, Louisiana, is mentioned imme- 
diately come visions of troops of white robed 
figures, bearing flaming torches, or else slipping 
quietly about in the shadows of the night in- 
flicting summary punishment on any who may 
have incurred the opposition of that organ- 
ization that has been brought so prominently 
before the public thru the lurid stories sent to 
metropolitan papers. But when one travels 
thru the parish not a sign of a thing of this 
kind is seen and one is greeted by a scene of 
pastoral quiet where the country here and there 
is dotted with little farms, or busy scenes of 
activity where a sawmill is actively engaged 
im cutting up the magnificent hardwood timber 
that grows in this section, or attention is at- 
tracted to the miles of buildings connected with 
the carbon plants that are so numerous in this 
parish. At Bonita is located an uptodate hard- 
wood manufacturing plant that immediately 
catches the eye of the visitor because of the 
neatness of its white buildings, the symmetry 
of its lumber piles, and the commanding site 
that it occupies. 

When the Crittenden Lumber Co., at Critten- 
den, Ark., reached the end of its timber supply, 
its owners began to cast about for new fields to 
conquer and their attention was attracted to 
this section of Morehouse Parish in Louisiana, 
where they acquired a tract of 12,000 acres of 
hardwoods of superior quality and began the 
erection of a modern plant with which to man- 
ufacture this timber. To conduct this operation 
the Bonita Lumber Co. (Inc.) was organized 


its surroundings and especially the engine room. 
Entering this room it has more the appearance 
of a conservatory than the typical sawmill en- 
gine room. The floor is kept spotlessly clean, 
there is a table in the center with magazines 
and papers on it, while around the walls are 
window boxes filled with ferns, potted plants 
and blooming flowers. The engineer takes an 
especial pride in keeping the engine room clean 
and the ponderous engine that drives the mill 
shining like a new dollar. Here also is a small- 
er engine and dynamo that generates the elec- 
tric current for lighting the mill yard and the 
houses of the employees. 

A feature of especial interest is the lumber 
yard, which is said by all who have seen it to 
be one of the best in the country. There are 
broad alleys, with a 40-foot driveway both 
ways thru the center of the yard. The lumber 
piles are so symmetrical that one can see the 
full length of the yard between the piles in any 
direction. Mr. Stonebraker believes that for 
the best results in drying there must be plenty 
of air space, the lumber must be piled evenly 
and, above all, there must be good drainage. 
The yard and mill are on a regular turtle back, 
with good drainage in every direction. The 
wide spaces between lumber piles, the cleanli- 
ness of the mill and surroundings and the un- 
usually large number of water barrels, with 
fire buckets, and with an ample supply of water 
hydrants and hose reels in convenient loca- 
tions, serve to make this an exceptionally good 
fire risk, with a low insurance rate. - 

This mill, which turns out 40,000 feet of 
well manufactured, band sawn hardwood lumber 


the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and his lumber is sold with the grades guaran- 
teed under the rules of that organization. Nel- 
son H. Walcott, a director and one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders, is at the head of the Gage 
Lumber Co., of Providence, R. I., and prom- 
inently identified with the wholesale lumber in- 
dustry. He is a former president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
now the National-American. His son is vice 
president of the Bonita Lumber Co., and ace- 
tively connected with the operations at Bonita. 

While the Bonita Lumber Co. owns all of 
the houses occupied by its employees, it does 
not operate a commissary. Employees are paid 
on the first and twentieth of each month and 
there are no cash advances except in extreme 
cases, but where necessary employees are as- 
sisted in the purchase of necessities at the stores 
in the village more than a mile away. 

The Bonita Lumber Co., tho not a notably 
large operation, is a model one in many respects 
and is a leader in careful manufacture and 
scrupulous care in filling its orders. 


Big Timber Deals in British Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., March 29.—Indicating 
continued interest in the timber reserves of 
British Columbia, two more very large deals 
involving standing timber of high quality and 
covering large areas, have been announced this 
week as completed. One of the deals in ques- 
tion involves purchases from eighty separate 
owners in the valley of the Bella Coola River, 








Employees of the Bonita Lumber Co. are provided with comfortable homes, equipped with electric lights and other conveniences. This 
picture was taken while the plant was under construction 


with the following officers: Frank E. Stone- 
braker, president; Chester L. Waleott, vice 
president; Leland A. Thornton, treasurer; 
Thomas A. Ware, secretary; the directors be- 
ing Nelson H. Walcott and Charles R. Palmer, 
of Providence, R. I., and Chester L. Walcott, 
Thomas A. Ware and Frank E. Stonebraker, of 
Bonita. 

A mill and townsite of 110 acres was ac- 
quired and here has sprung up around a mod- 
ern mill, a community of contented people, 
comfortably housed and, like a big family, all 
deeply interested in and enthusiastic about the 
operation. While the mill was being erected 
homes were being provided for the workmen 
and their families, the company building fifty 
neat cottages, most of them of five or six rooms, 
each with ample ground for garden plot, chick- 
en yard ete. At the sowtth end of the property 
are the homes of the colored employees; then 
toward the north are the homes for white em- 
ployees, the manufacturing plant and to the 
extreme north end, the well laid out lumber 
yard. Leading away to the east is the logging 
railroad, which extends for nine miles out into 
the timber, which comprises largely oak, ash, 
gum, elm and cypress. 


Mill Construction Eliminates Vibration 


The mill is equipped thruout with Allis- 
Chalmers machinery. Realizing that vibration 
tends to prevent exact sawing, Mr. Stonebraker 
built a mill frame that. is as solid as a rock. 
Instead of the usual solid timber sills and 
streaks, he built these up in laminated con- 
struction, thus absolutely doing away with any 
vibration whatever. 

No visitor sees the plant who is not im- 
pressed, with the cleanliness of the mill and 


daily, is equipped with Simonds saws. In the 
filing room the visitor is shown four of these 
saws that were brought from the old Crittenden 
plant and which have cut more than 20,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumber. These originally 
were 12-inch saws, but have seen so much serv- 
ice that now they are only nine and a half 
inches wide, but are in perfect condition. 


Two Heisler locomotives and forty log cars 
keep the mill supplied with logs, teams being 
used for skidding the logs in the woods. In 
addition to logs for the mill the company 
brings in several cars daily of staves and head- 
ing bolts for the plant of the Louisville Cooper- 
age Co., near by. 


Big Demand for Bonita Hardwoods 


The yard has a capacity of 8,000,000 feet of 
lumber, but so great has been the demand for 
Bonita hardwoods that just now there are less 
than 4,500,000 feet on the yard and most of 
this has not yet reached the shipping stage of 
drying. This company has acquired such a 
splendid reputation for perfect manufacture 
that no dry lumber stays on the yard very long, 
there being inquiries and orders all the time 
for everything that can be produced. 

Frank E. Stonebraker, president of the com- 
pany, is well known in the hardwood trade, with 
which he has been connected for considerably 
more than a quarter of a century. He is a 
member of the inspection rules committee of 





Home—The center of our affection, 
round which our heart’s best 
wishes twine 


some three hundred miles upcoast from Van- 
couver. The total stumpage is estimated at 
more than one billion feet. It is one of the 
choicest stands of timber in the Cvuast district, 
and lies about thirty miles inland from salt 
water. The purchasers, J. C. Clausen, Mark 
Cosgrove and E. C. Mayers, of Vancouver, and 
C. F. Todd and J. B. Ferguson, of Victoria, 
have formed the Bella Coola Logging Co., 
(Ltd.), Mr. Mayers being president and Mr. 
Clausen managing director. Preparations for 
logging are now being made and it is planned to 
spend at least $100,000 on preliminary work 
in opening up the limits, which will be logged 
to the river, the logs then being boated down 
to tidewater and boomed for towing to mar- 
ket. It is planned to have fully 200 loggers 
in the operation at an early date. Tractors 
will be used for swamping the logs to the river 
bank. Arrangements have been made for ship- 
ping the output direct to Washington mills. 

In the Sayward district of Vancouver Island. 
the Canadian Robert Dollar Co. has negotiated 
a purchase of timber tracts from settlers and 
individual holders there, with an estimated 
cruise of over half a billion feet, and with 
other areas tributary to it, where a stan: of 
several billion feet is estimated. The price 
at which this deal is reported, is approximately 
$1,250,000. The plans of the Robert Dollar 
company are to construct a standard gage rail- 
way twenty-five miles in length, to open up the 
limits. The logs will be put in the water and 
towed to the company’s mill at Dollarton on 
Vancouver harbor. This railroad is estimated 
to cost $300,000 to install. The coast terminal 
would be at Sayward and the line would run 
in the direction of Campbell River. Right of 
way and other details are being concluded. 
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NorFrouk, VA., March 
31—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association 
held its thirty-fifth an- 
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nual convention in this 
city March 27 at the 
Monticello Hotel and 
the attendance was very 
large and gratifying to 
the officers. The meet- 
ing was of great interest and some very good 
reports and addresses were heard. [A prelim- 
inary telegraphic report of the North Carolina 
Pine Association convention appeared on page 
57 of the March 29 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


The President’s Recommendations 


President J. Ross McNeal, of Norfolk, Va., 
called the meeting to order at 10:00 a.m. He 
said he was sorry to retire from the presidency 
after spending two of the happiest years of his 
life in association with the lumbermen present, 
but that he thought the plan to change presi- 
dents every two years an admirable one and 
he would continue te work hard for the asso- 
ciation. Details of association activities are 
given in the reports of the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, said Mr. McNeal. He, how- 
ever, had a number of recommendations: That 
four meetings of mill inspectors be held each 
year with the chairman of inspection committee 
present; that a new molding book be published 
as quickly as possible and that, to conform with 
the American Lumber Standards recently 
adopted, the grading rules be amended; that 
a directory of member mills containing infor- 
mation as to equipment and output be pub- 
lished; that the traffic department issue a new 
freight rate book; that a second-hand machinery 
exchange be organized. Mr. McNeal urged that 
logging problems be closely studied and that to 
facilitate their careful consideration logging 
conferences be held thruout the year. 


Secretary Reviews Accomplishments 


The report of Secretary-treasurer John M. 
Gibbs, of Norfolk, Va., reviewed some of the 
outstanding activities of the association during 
the year. In referring to the report of the cost 
and statistics committee, he called attention to 
the extremely high manufacturing cost for De- 
eember, 1923, of $27.34 a thousand. He urged 
more regularity in making the reports to the 
secretary ’s office. 

He commended the active interest of J. L. 
Camp, jr., in the work of the inspection com- 
mittee. The inspection staff now consists of 
Chief Inspector Morris and three official in- 
spectors. Mr. Gibbs suggested that meetings 
of inspectors be held four times a year and 
urged that principals of operations attend these 
meetings, especially as changes are to be made 
in grading rules to merge them with the new 
American Standards. He stressed the impor- 
tance of carrying on letterheads, or on contracts, 
a clause providing for sales on the basis of the 
grading rules of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, so there would be no difficulty in enfore- 
ing their application. 

He .suggested that a new molding book be 
published as soon as standardization plans have 
been completed, and that the inspection com- 
mittee be requested to merge or harmonize 
North Carolina Pine Association grade terms 
with the new nomenclature as soon as possible. 

The membership committee, captained by G. 
J. Cherry, has been active; twenty-eight new 
members were added and fifteen withdrew, the 
net gain of thirteen bringing the total member- 
ship to 147. The increase in footage was 
104,000,000. Expansion in the membership 





will come largely from the southern States, 
Mr. Gibbs believed, and recommended that he 
be given authority to increase the present office 
foree to take care of expected expansion. 

Walter Walton, manager insurance depart- 
ment, was commended in the highest terms for 
having secured broad, comprehensive and proper 
coverages at equitable rates; associated with 
Mr. Walton are his son, Edward A. Walton, and 
Frederick W. Patrick. 

Judge Spruill’s work in the legal department, 
as head of the arbitration committee and as a 
member of the Advisory Tax Committee, has 
been of the highest value to the association, 
Mr. Gibbs asserted. 

The transportation department, under the 
leadership of G. L. Hume, chairman, and W. 
J. Strobel, traffic manager, has done good work 
and much benefit will accrue thru the recent 
rate decisions secured by Mr. Strobel, Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Parsley. In the matter of collecting 
claims for overcharges the Washington office 
had been diligent. Mr. Gibbs suggested thai 
the traffic manager be instructed to prepare a 
new rate book, containing a great many points 
of production as well as of distribution not 
contained in the present book. He urged more 
hearty codperation with the traffic department. 

Mr. Gibbs said that the association’s organ, 
The Wood Universal, has been self-supporting; 
he recommended the compilation of complete in- 
formation on the equipment, location and capac- 
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ity of each and every plant having membership, 
and that a second-hand machinery exchange be 
formed. 

Ten manufacturers, realizing the inadequacy 
of the information of the timber tax section, 
had a report compiled by Benedict and Rue, 
containing reliable and complete information 
and Mr. Gibbs recommended that the ten com- 
panies give him permission to sell copies of 
this report. 

Mr. Gibbs suggested that, in the interest of 
economical practices, logging conferences be 
held at various times during the year. He 
suggested that the association reaffirm its sup- 
port of the MeNary-Clarke forestry bill. 

In closing, Mr. Gibbs called attention to the 
splendid work of the president and officers dur- 
ing the year, and said that his easy contact with 
the president had been of tremendous help to 
him. 

Cost and Values Report 

W. S. Reddick, chairman of the cost and 
values committee, in presenting his report as- 
serted that business men are turning more and 
more to the associations as fact-finding bodies 
because they realize that destructive competi- 
tion arises from ignorance of facts. Trade 


Carolina Piners Discuss Forestry; Back National Plan— 
Value Guidance of Statistics—Will Confer on Logging 


statistics, he said, give one the most satis- 
factory forward views of the trade possible. 
He declared that if those in a great industry 
do not furnish information whereby the asso- 
ciation can keep both producers and the pub- 
lic informed, they are erecting a barrier to 
progress, for both industry and the nation need 
data on which they can plan their future 
action. Codperation, he said, is the keystone 
of civilization and if a trade association fails 
to function for the promotion and self-regula- 
tion of industry, it misses the ends for which 
it is organized. He therefore urged a 100 per- 
cent reporting of statistical data. Mr. Red- 
dick presented the following figures on produc- 
tion, shipments and orders and on average man- 
ufacturing costs: 
Figures for 1923 Reported by 46 Mills 


Production— Feet 
INGUUE Ned cicdddencwediskduudensceces 662,639,000 
MOONEE ids cue desactdiecnucnceeseucead 456,246,503 

RURRIUINEIN. Kc catucdaducaccecaunducuadead 458,178,506 

COG ai ddalsecdccvwedeccaceedenseqnan 370,773,156 


Shipments were 0.4 percent in excess of pro- 
duction and 1.9 percent in excess of orders, while 
production was 1.9 percent in excess or orders. 
Average Manufacturing Cost, 1923, Not Including 


Stumpage 
Lumber— 

Rough— No. mills Footage Cost 
SOND dnedatacnces 18 315,931,588 $21.10 
Behacuccdaedes 24 449,547,981 19.19 
BOGE Vddeawaiciss 29 449,029,692 20.73 

Dressed— 

Bet scccdatadcc 18 145,040,359 $24.54 
NGG eiccedaauses 24 245,884,342 22.37 
ROG Cacccedeeues 29 255,861,755 24.72 
Average Log Content— Feet 

BOE dis vcacedueceaad cuits dhdedodaes 74.2 
WOE wdvdcwaccdadcducdéatecceucdeus 76.2 
RONG ds dhadadasdadscadancaqguacatans 78.6 


Inspection Committee and Chief Inspector 


The report of the inspection committee was 
presented by Chairman J. L. Camp, jr., of 
Franklin, Va. For the betterment of the serv- 
ice it was recommended that inspectors’ meet- 
ings be held at least four times a year, so as to 
bring about greater uniformity in grading; that 
the individual mills should brand with an asso- 
ciation trade mark, but that grades should con- 
tinue to be marked as at present in chalk; 
that in marking of edge lumber the contents 
of the piece should be marked on the face 
of the board, but that in marking of stock 
lumber the length of the piece should be marked 
after deducting the marked-off portion; that in 
the interest of. quicker service an official in- 
spector should be placed in some central eastern 
city, preferably New York. Mr. Camp said 
that the rule on Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips had 
not been changed, but merely revised in order 
to clarify it. Publication of the molding book 
had been deferred until the standardization 
program had been completed. Mr. Camp asked 
authority to begin fitting association grade 
terms into the new nomenclature of the stand- 
ardization program. 

Chief Inspector R. H. Morris reported that 
during the fiscal year there have been 101 in- 
spections at mills and 600 reinspections at 
points of delivery. About 9,000,000 feet of 
lumber underwent reinspection, or about twice 
as much as during the previous year. He made 
a plea for greater support for the office at 
Macon, Ga. 


Membership, Traffic and Treasury 


G. J. Cherry, of Charleston, S. C., chairman 
membership committee, reported a total mem- 
bership at this time of 147, an increase of 13 
over last year’s report. The following lumber 
companies were elected to membership: Ash- 
boro Wheelbarrow Co., Ashboro, N. C.; Corley 
Bros., Cayce, S. C.; Little River Lumber Co., 
Star, N. C.; Brown Lumber Co., West Union, 
8. C. 

W. J. Strobel, traffic manager, in his report 
covered transportation matters handled by his 
department during the year and was highly com- 
plimented for the good work done. 

Seeretary-treasurer Gibbs reported a good 
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bank balance and the financial affairs of the 
association in good shape. 


American Institutions Brought Prosperity 


Frank W. Cox, Washington, N. C., director 
for North Carolina, asserted that the ‘‘only 
way to reach the highest level of human welfare 
is thru the somewhat slow tho orderly processes 
of well considered thought and action, and the 
application of that mature judgment and wise 
conservatism which is the result of years of 
experience.’’ He deprecated the theorists and 
asserted that it was time for Americans to 
turn their attention from those who criticize 
and destroy, to those who have confidence and 
build; that it was time not only to look at 
our disadvantages but at our advantages, and. 
to turn our eyes not to the weaknesses of our 
institutions but to their strength. In a brief 
historical review on the development of agricul- 
ture, transportation and industry he compared 
the advantages of today with those of a gener- 
ation ago. ‘‘In 1789,’’ he said, ‘‘the first saw- 
mill in Ohio was built by the New England 
Ohio Co., about sixteen miles from Marietta, 
on Wolf Creek. The crank of this mill was 
made in New Haven, Conn., and weighed about 
180 pounds. It was carried by packhorses over 
the mountains to the river, and was shipped by 
water to Marietta. This gives a clear picture 
of the difficulties experienced in the early days 
of our industrial development by the pioneers 
and captains of industry.’’ He referred to the 
tremendous totals reached by national lumber 
production, shipments and orders, and by forest 
products loadings, and praised the railroads for 
the high efficiency fhey had attained in handling 
this immense traffic. He then attempted an 
‘enlightened guess’’ as to what present tend- 
encies indicate. ‘‘With good prospects for 
peace in the coal and transportation industries 
for the balance of 1924,’’ he declared ‘‘the two 
important factors which might otherwise be 
destructive to business are favorable.’’ The 
two industries to which much of our present 
prosperity seems due are automobile manu- 
facturing and construction, he continued, and, 
despite pessimistic prognostications, the demand 
for both has continued up to the present time. 
Mr. Cox does not think that the prophets of evil 
are entitled to much serious consideration. 


Can Timber Be Grown at Profit? 


‘“Timber and Timber Lands’’ was the subject 
of an address by George W. Ward, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He discussed the change in the 
timber supply situation since those days when 
the country had a wealth of virgin forests, until 
now there is alarm over future supplies. Few 
North Carolina pine lumbermen have enough 
timber to carry them beyond another ten years, 
and the questions arise: (1) Can a supply of 
timber be obtained by growth? (2) Can it be 
grown at a cost which will yield a profit? (3) 
Is timber growing sufficiently promising as a 
business to justify the lumberman in invest- 
ing in it instead of in some other business? 


He then excerpted from some reports by 
W. W. Ashe and R. D. Forbes, from which 
it would appear safe to assume that, given a 
complete stand of young timber and freedom 
from damage from fire, timber can be produced 
in thirty to fifty years at a cost of $5 to $10 
a thousand lumber tally. Ordinarily nature 
will reseed cut-over land very satisfactorily 
in two or three years after cutting, provided a 
few trees are left for seed. Second growth 
white pine timber in New England suitable only 
for box lumber costs $8 to $12 a thousand. 

From this data the conclusion may be reached 
that timber can be grown at a cost less than it 
will be bought for ten or twenty years hence, 
tho it is questionable whether there will be 
sufficient margin to cover the higher cost due 
to the impossibility of always obtaining ideal 
conditions. The experience of practical North 
Carolina lumbermen has been that the average 
growth is 200 to 400 feet lumber tally, in- 
stead of 500 to 600 feet under ideal conditions 
as determined by Mr. Ashe, so that Mr. Ashe’s 
figures will have to be increased by one-third 
to one-half. Compound interest is included in 
the above costs. The figures, altho based on too 
little data, indicate that timber can be grown 
in North Carolina pine territory with a fair 


chance of making a bank rate of interest, and 
also probably as cheaply as it can be pur- 
chased for ten to twenty years from now. 


Mr. Ward then considered the possibility 
of agriculture’s regaining its prosperity so 
that there will be an active demand for farm 
lands at $10 to $50 an acre. 

A condition favorable to timber growing is 
that logging leaves a considerable number of 
trees, so that merchantable timber can be pro- 
duced in a much shorter period than thirty 
or fifty years, thus affording income before 
the maturity of the main crop, while cutting 
trees as young as fifteen years for paper mak- 
ing will afford income sufficient to absorb the 
carrying charges. Strictly speaking, said Mr. 
Ward, young timber is a far better investment 
for a long hold than is virgin timber, since 
young timber receives both appreciation in price 
and increase in quantity, and besides is far 
less subject to damage by windstorms and dis- 
ease than are stands of mature trees. 


Mr. Ward then turned his attention to meas- 
ures that would insure and improve the chances 
of profit in timber growing. Fire protection is 
of first importance and there is every reason 
to believe that adequate provision for such 
protection will be made by the South. Next, 
the operator must change his own attitude 
toward his timber and land; he should not at- 
tempt to grow timber on agricultural land that 
can be sold now at a fair price; with cut-over or 
second growth land he must estimate what he 
will find on different tracts ten, twenty and 
thirty years from now; based on such esti- 
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mate he must arrange his cutting and decide if 
he has too much or not enough to supply his 
sawmill permanently; and he must study the 
best time to cut the timber on different tracts 
in order to make the most money. The proper 
time to cut, Mr. Ward said, is when the rate 
of increase is less than a fair rate of interest. 

Mr. Ward then offered a suggestion that 
those who do not own land in fee might go 
into partnership with farmers by agreeing 
to pay an annual rental, the annual payment 
to be contingent on the farmer’s keeping fire 
out, the operator to pay current market price 
for the timber when cut, less the rental paid 
and compound interest on it. An annual rental 
of $1 an acre, with compound interest figured 
at 4 percent would mean an investment of 
$12.50 an acre in ten years, or $31 in twenty 
years—or capital investment at the beginning 
of $8.43 and $14.04, respectively. The main 
advantage of such lease would be the gaining of 
the farmer’s interest in fire protection and 
matters affecting the quantity of the timber 
crop. 

The forestry committee’s report was pre- 
sented by H. B. Phillips, of Suffolk, Va. He 
said that a vast area of land in the southern 
pine belt could undoubtedly be utilized more 
profitably for the production of timber than 


, for any other purpose, and urged codperation 


in every reasonable way with the State and na- 


tional governments in efforts to save old growths 
and perpetuate new, and for support of wise 
and economical systems drawn up by the States 
or the Federal government. He recommended 
that the association reiterate its belief in the 
soundness of the McNary-Clarke bill. 


State Legislative Committees’ Reports 


The report of the general legislative com- 
mittee was made by Nathan O’Berry. He said 
that this was the in-between year for the North 
Carolina legislature, and that in the Georgia 
assembly the severance tax bill did not come 
up. Only minor changes are expected to be 
made by the present Virginia assembly in the 
workmen’s compensation law, and there is 
reasonable certainty that it will stand without 
change. 

A report of the Virginia leglislative committee 
was presented by Edward Rogers who asserted 
that in handling bills during this last session 
the legislators had shown themselves to be alive 
to the needs of industry and labor, and that 
they had acted with due regard to the best 
interests of both. The 8-hour law for women 
was defeated in the house. In the senate there 
was defeated a bill pertaining to safety appli- 
ances which would have given unlimited com 
trol of industries to the commissioner of labor, 
and also a bill providing for a machinery tax. 
Six different bills on workmen’s compensation 
were consolidated, but altho the house com- 
mittee reported a measure that would have in- 
creased the present eost of insurance 12 per- 
cent, senate action will bring the increase down 
to a little over 2 percent. 


F. G. Davies presented the report of the 
legislative committee of South Carolina. He 
said that the 1913 act required those in the coast 
counties to pay a severance tax assessed on 
the amount of timber cut the preceding year. 
In 1923 the State tax commission ruled that 
timber leases were taxable in counties in which 
the home office of a company was located, as 
leases represent property assets. The assess- 
ment of leases, coupled with the severance tax, 
duplicates taxation, but the lumbermen accepted 
the ruling feeling that the tax commission did 
have authority to tax timber separately from 
land. It was decided not to test the constitu- 
tionality of the severance tax, but to have a 
bill introduced at this session of the State legis 
lature repealing the severance tax and author- 
izing the tax commission to assess timber leases 
in the counties in which the timber is located. 
This bill was introduced, and Mr. Davies is 
informed that it has been enacted. 

Guy I. Buell, of Spring Hope, N. C., director 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation representing the North Carolina Pine 
Association, commented particularly on the serv- 
ice rendered by the National’s publicity depart- 
ment, which he regarded as valuable. It ac- 
quaints the press with the truth, and reputable 
newspapers consult it regularly regarding the 
facts before they publish matter affecting the 
industry. He congratulated lumbermen on hav- 
ing Mr. Blodgett as president, and Mr. Comp- 
ton as secretary, of the national body. 


Marketing Timber as Farm Crop 


An address on ‘‘Marketing North Carolina 
Pine as a Farm Crop,’’ prepared by W. B. 
Kilgore, was read in his absence by N. H. 
Curran, forester at Raleigh, N. C. The future 
of North Carolina’s lumber industry, it was 
stated, is bound up in the forest lands owned 
by the farmer.’ Half the acreage of the State’s 
farms is in some form of forest growth. Most 
of this land, with little or no care, produces in 
twenty years some 5,000 feet of pine on every 
acre. With care these lands could produce 
many times this amount. Many acres yield 25,- 
000 feet in less than thirty years. The State’s 
farm lands can supply the State’s lumber in- 
dustry a timber crop equaling its annual cut of 
about a billion feet. A combination of State 
growing and using of timber will mean good 
prices for logs, and will put the North Carolina 
pine lumber industry in a position to compete 
with lumber producers in every other region of 
the United States. North Carolina pine holds a 
record for fast growth and farmers can pro- 
duce it at a lower cost per thousand than is possl- 
ble for anyone else in the East, for it is pro- 
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duced as a byproduct of farming and does not 
require the heavy capital investment neces- 
sary in growing timber on a commercial basis. 
The difficulty is that individual log production 
is small in amount, but codperative marketing 
may remove this difficulty and give the North 
Carolina pine region a brighter future in lum- 
ber production than that of any other region 
in the world. 

Maj. Harris, of the North Carolina geological 
survey, was next introduced and urged the mem- 
bers to fight for increased appropriations for 
fire fighting to protect young timber growth, 
and equitable tax legislation covering timber 
growing, so that a permanent supply of timber 
may be provided. 


Presents Code of Ethics 


The afternoon session was called to order at 
2:30 by F. G. Davies, of Charleston, S. C., vice 
president. The first business was the presenta- 
tion of a code of ethics for the association by 
Judge F. 8. Spruill, of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
general counsel for the association, who said 
that at the semiannual meeting at Charleston, 
8. C., Oct. 18, he had been asked to prepare 
recommendations for a code of ethics, the pur- 
pose of which would be to prescribe, in general 
terms, rules of conduct that should obtain be- 
tween members of the association and those 
with whom they come into contact. 

As one of the prerequisites for the success- 
ful actualization of the code, Judge Spruill 
wrote the following paragraph as to the lumber 
executive: ‘‘He should keep informed on lum- 
ber ideals, principles and practices, by sub- 
scription to and perusal of leading trade jour- 
nals; be alert to utilize new and progressive 
ideas for the betterment of his business, and 
cheerfully codperate with others in aiding the 
advancement of the lumber industry as a 
whole. ’’ 

In his dealings with his employees the em- 
ployer should be square, he continued, should 
hire and dismiss upon the basis of efficiency, 
should acquaint himself with the abilities of 
individuals so as to be able to place them when 
they are fitted, and should promote or advance 
on the basis of merit and availability. 

All orders taken by personal solicitation 
should be in writing and should be signed or 
acknowledged by both the buyer and the seller, 
or by the authorized agent of each; all oral or 
telephone orders should be promptly acknowl- 
edged or confirmed in writing. All settle- 
ments should be on the basis of original mail or 
telegraph orders, unless certain changes are 
permitted by the buyer; all changes or addi- 
tions should be agreed to by both buyer and 
seller and evidenced by a notation on the 
original order. An order should be considered 
binding when signed by both buyer and seller, 
or acknowledged by seller; acknowledgment 
should be mailed immediately on receipt of 
order and failure to send such acknowledgment 
should release the buyer. Salaried salesmen 
should be considered as authorized agents, but 
commission men unless specially authorized 
should not be regarded as having authority to 
bind any seller. In case of nonacceptance of an 
order by a buyer, he has the right to demand 
the return of money, but must make demand for 
its return before allowing the shipment to be 
moved or disposed of elsewhere. 

Relations with other lumbermen should be 
cordial and friendly. They should codperate 
Within the law with fellow lumbermen for the 
benefit of each other and competition should be 
clean and honorable. As to dealings with cus- 
tomers, Judge Spruill said: ‘‘The custom of 
giving unusual or extra service without charge 
18 not good practice. It bears a resemblance 
to rebating and should be avoided.’’ 


Counsel on Statistics, Taxes, Arbitration 


_Judge Spruill, in presenting to the associa- 
tion his annual report as counsel, paid high 
tribute to the president and secretary-treasurer 
for their competent and enthusiastic codpera- 
tion by saying that most conferences with these 
officers had resulted in his following their ad- 
vice instead of their taking his. 

In referring to the statistical work of trade 
associations, he asserted that every instrumen- 
tality which aids the natural and normal opera- 


tion of the law of supply and demand tends to 
stabilize prices and to prevent runaway mar- 
kets on the one hand, or bankrupt prices on the 
other. The unnatural and abnormal operation 
of the law of supply and demand which results 
from ignorance is as hurtful, and is much more 
general, than that which results from attempted 
unlawful combination.” The violent occasional 
fluctuation in prices of staple products is a 
phenomenon that can result only from igno- 
rance, and the education of both the consuming 
and the producing public is essential to the per- 
manent removal of these recurrent conditions. 
The publication of trade statistics, he declared, 
can not bring hurt to anyone, and he called at- 
tention to the fact that no court decision up 
to the present time had held that such activ- 
ities in themselves constituted a violation of 
law. He therefore advised that business men 
exercise their liberties where their activities 
are not inherently wrong, until decisions of the 
court are clearly against their doing so, and 
he said he expected that Government approval 
would be won for every effort toward breaking 
the chains of ignorance which have so long 
fettered business. 

In referring to Federal tax assessments of 
alleged serious income tax arrearages, he de- 
clared that there was in the hearts of all mem- 
bers a conviction that the internal revenue de- 
partment’s method of dealing with taxpayers 
is too indirect and too expensive. Government 
employees, he conceded, are not consciously 
unjust, but when they reach a _ conclusion, 
even tho the facts be mistaken, the protesting 
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taxpayer has to overcome the handicap of an 
adverse decision before he can have an unbiased 
tribunal to hear him. Judge Spruill asserted 
that the legal department both individually and 
as a member of the National Advisory Tax Com- 
mittee had been diligent in endeavoring to 
remove these difficulties and remedy these de- 
fects. 

Judge Spruill said that the arbitration com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, had adjusted 
several controversies thru unanimous decision 
and award, that in every case had apparently 
met the cheerful acquiscence of the parties. He 
believed the field of this committee’s useful- 
ness will enlarge as its availability as an instru- 
mentality for avoiding litigation becomes gen- 
erally known, and urged the association mem- 
bers to make use of the committee and its func- 
tions whenever by doing so they can avoid liti- 
gation. 


Representatives of National Associations 


Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was introduced 
and spoke briefly but forcefully, as well as in- 
terestingly, on the legal aspects of trade asso- 
ciation activities; pending forestry legislation 
in Congress, advocating passage of the McNary- 
Clarke bill, and on pending tax questions. 

H. B. Clark, manager National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, said dur- 
ing the year there has been an increase of 44 


percent in insurance in force; and of 48 per- 
cent in premiums in force, while losses ex- 
ceeded those of 1922 by only $8,600. Since the 
first of the year over $1,000,000 of new busi- 
ness had been written, losses have been under 
$7,000, and there has been a further decline in 
operating expenses. Mr. Clark urged carrying 
full lines thru the exchange, because issuing 
and recording a $50,000 policy and performing 
inspection service on the risk, costs about as little 
as performing similar service on a $5,000 policy. 
He said that the exchange had facilities for 
handling double its present business. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, New York 
City, was next introduced and emphasized to 
the members the importance of arbitrating their 
disputes within the trade wherever possible. 


Reduce Taxes and Expenses to Cut Freights 


The next speaker was W. C. Hull, of Rich- 
mond, Va., assistant vice president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, who declared his 
belief in the fairness, sanity and general good 
sense of the American people, and his optimism 
as to the future of the railroads. In the last 
score of years the principal physical develop- 
ments in American railroading have resulted 
in a constant lowering of the cost of transpor- 
tation, so that the United States has perfected 
more highly than anywhere else in the world a 
railroad plant peculiarly adapted to the effi- 
cient and economical rendering of transporta- 
tion service. Today the railroads are rendering 
the best and swiftest transportation service in 
their history. Mr. Hull then outlined the steps 
that had been taken, thru the American Rail- 
way Association, to provide adequate transpor- 
tation for the country’s growing requirements. 
He called attention to the numerous laws en- 
acted for the regulation of the railways, and to 
the fact that during the first two weeks of the 
present Congress more than a hundred bills to 
change present Federal railway laws had been in- 
troduced, almost every one of which would reduce 
not only the rates but the net operating income 
of the roads. Such attempts at new legisla- 
tion have brought a crisis in the affairs of 
the railways, he said. Mr. Hull admitted the 
desirability of using every reasonable means 
to bring down railroad rates, but asserted that 
these have been increased only thru the increases 
in operating expenses and taxes, and that the 
only way that they can be brought down, with 
safety to the railroads and the public, is thru 
the reduction of expenses and taxes. 

G. L. Hume, of Suffolk, Va., then took over 
the meeting, and various miscellaneous matters 
were disposed of. 


Resolutions Unanimously Adopted 


The report of the resolutions committee— 
which consisted of Thomas O’Berry, chairman; 
Gilbert L. Hume and F. 8S. Spruill—was sub- 
mitted by Chairman O’Berry. It recommend- 
ed the appointment of a standing committee 
on resolutions; that the traffic manager be 
authorized to prepare a new rate book; that 
the executive committee investigate the possi- 
bility of operating a second hand machinery 
bureau; that the secretary be instructed to com- 
pile a complete directory of all member mills; 
that a logging committee be appointed, com- 
posed of two or three members to report upon 
efficient logging methods and conducting prac- 
tical demonstrations at the semiannual meeting 
at some logging operation; that the association 
reaffirm its belief in the principles of the Me- 
Nary-Clarke bill, and that the association ex- 
press its appreciation to the speakers. This 
report was unanimously adopted. 


Elections of Directors and Officers 


The members from the various States then 
held separate meetings for the purpose of elect- 
ing directors, and submitted the following list, 
which was adopted by the general meeting: 

Directors 

Virginia—J. Ross McNeal (vice president) Nor- 
folk; G. L. Hume, Suffolk; A. R. Turnbull, Nor- 
folk; H. B. Phillips, Suffolk; T. J. Wright, jr., 
Norfolk; J. L. Camp, jr., Franklin; A. B. Cramer, 
Suffolk; J. L. Camp, Franklin; P. D.- Dix, Balti- 
more, Md.; W. P. Jackson, Salisbury, Md. 

North Carolina—Thomas O’Berry (vice presi- 
dent) Goldsboro; George E. Major, Hertford; L. C. 
Blades, Elizabeth City; M. G. Brown, Edenton; 
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R. A. Parsley, Wilmington; J. M. Aberly, New 
Bern; Claude Kiser, Greensboro; Frank W. Cox, 
Washington; F. L. Finkenstadt, Bolton; Guy I 
Buell, Spring Hope. 

South Carolina—W. B. McNeal (vice president) 
Hardeeville; W. J. Hines, Meriwether; C. C. Os- 
borne, Parkesville; J. M. Camp, St. Stephens; C. 
F. Anderson, Marion; F. P. Prettyman, Summer- 
ville; G. J. Cherry, Charleston; Harry Thayer, 
Walterboro; W. M. Sadler, Charleston; Vaughan 
Camp, Charleston; P. V. Scarpa. 

The new board of directors then met and re- 
elected John M. Gibbs secretary-treasurer for 
another year. The meeting then adjourned. 

A. R. Turnbull, chairman nominating com- 
mittee, placed in nomination the name of F. G. 
Davies, of Charleston, 8. C., for president. Mr. 
Davies was unanimously elected, and in ac- 
cepting the honor conferred upon him said he 
would give 100 percent to the association and 
to the work to be done for its advancement. 
Other officers are: 

Vice presidents—J. Ross McNeal, Norfolk, Va. ; 
Thomas O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. B. McNeal, 
Hardeeville, 8. C., and H. M. Johnson, Jefferson- 


ville, Ga. 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the association was 
held at 7:30 p. m. in the main dining room of 


the Monticello Hotel. There were many ladies 
present to grace the occasion. The tables were 
tastefully decorated with pine boughs ‘and 
cones, and during the serving of the banquet 
music was rendered and songs sung by the mem- 
bers. 


J. Ross MeNeal, retiring president, was pre- 
sented with a silver cigarette case by George 
W. Jones, as an evidence of esteem on part 
of members. Judge F. 8. Spruill acted as 
toastmaster and the members were welcomed 
to the city by Col. Causey, city manager of 
Norfolk. 

The first speaker introduced was Judge James 
A. Emery, general counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke very interestingly on ‘‘Government and 
Business.’’ Judge Emery emphasized the dif- 
ficulties now confronting the country, and the 
high cost of running the Government. He said 
that progress had been halted because so large 
a part of our wealth went into maintenance of 





Home—The place where we grumble 
the most and are treated the best 





government. Our forefathers built the State 
on a moral and economic structure, he said, 
but some present day statesmen had no inkling 
of this whatever. He urged the members to 
take more interest in their country and to send 
to Congress the right kind of men to run the 
Government. He advocated strongly the Mel- 
lon tax bill and pointed out how this had been 
mutilated in Congress, altho it was a wholesome 
measure. He strongly urged the dissemination 
of intelligent information in business, so that 
business could be conducted on a proper plane 
without trying to circumvent any existing laws. 
He also recommended a citizens’ committee to 
investigate Congress, unless this body passed 
some legislation now necessary to the welfare 
of the country. 

The next speaker was Capt. Irving O’Hay, 
who is the hero in Richard Harding Davis’ 
novel, ‘‘ The Soldier of Fortune.’’ Capt. O’Hay 
in an inimitable way gave a sketch of his ca- 
reer from birth to date, and kept his audience 
laughing most of the time. At the same time 
he drove home many good points. He was 


heartily applauded for several minutes at the 
close of his talk. The gathering then dispersed, 
after having had a very enjoyable evening. 








April 7-12—Home Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
ee State Fair grounds, Indianapolis, Ind. 
nnual. 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Hotel 
Paso del Norte, El Paso, Tex. Annual. 


April 9—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. Monthly meet- 


ing. 
April 9-11—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 10—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, Manchester, N. H. Spring meeting. 


April 14-15—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 17-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 17-18—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 


April 19-26—Own Your Home sition, Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, New York City. Annual. 


April 22-23—General Conference on Lumber Standardiza- 
tion, at Department of Commerce, Washington, D. CO. 


April 29—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, St. Thomas, Ont. Annual. 


May 5—Appalachian Supply Association, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 5—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


May 5-8—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 


May 6-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 6-7—Appalachian Logging Congress, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 8-9—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, An- 
gebilt Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 10—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


May 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


June 4-6—National Foreign Trade Convention, Boston, 
Mass. Annual. 


June 12-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 17—Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual. 


New Hampshire Lumbermen to Meet 


MANCHESTER, N. H., April 2.—The spring 
meeting of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held here next Thursday, 
April 10, at Odd Fellows’ Hall. Several mat- 
ters of considerable importance to the lumber 
trade and some items of general interest to the 
public are to be taken up at this meeting, ac- 
cording to President Owen Johnson, who has 
sent an appeal to every member of the associa- 
tion to come and bring at least one new member 
with him. 

The New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion maintains offices on the sixth floor of the 
Amoskeag Bank Building, and plans are afoot 
to make it one of the livest and most useful 
bodies of its kind in New England. 

Besides President Owen Johnson, of the 
Johnson Lumber Co., the other officers are: 

Vice president—B. F. Greer, of Grasmere, N. H. 


Fh ieee ities C. Woodman of Man- 
chester, 

Directors—S. F. Langdell, Manchester; B. F. 
Greer, Grasmere; Clarence E. Clough, Lebanon; 
Arthur J. Boutwell, Concord; William O. Pearson, 
Keene; W. D. Veazey, Laconia; W. E. Dickinson, 
Greenfield, Mass.; B. T. Janvrin, Hampton Falls; 
S. O. Huckins, Mountainview; M. Everett Mathes, 
Dover; D. 8S. Stone, Woodsville, and E. K. Upton, 
Hancock. 


Florida Lumber and Millwork Annual 


ORLANDO, FLA., March 31.—Announcement is 
made by J. P. Williams, this city, secretary of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
that the regular annual meeting of the organi- 
zation will be held May 8 and 9 at the Angebilt 
Hotel this city. 


Hardwood Institute Convention 


John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager, Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, Chicago, an- 
nounces that program arrangements for the con- 
vention to be held in Louisville May 8 and 9, 
at the Brown Hotel, are now very nearly in 
final shape. In discussing the list of speakers 
who will address the meeting, he mentioned that 
formal acceptances have been received from 
Andrew Gennett, president of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress, Dwight Hinckley, president 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Wilson Compton, secretary-mana- 
ger, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., Carlile P. Winslow, 
director, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., W. A. Durgin, chief, division of simpli- 
fied practice, Department of Commerce. 

Specifically among consuming interests to be 
represented, Mr. Pritchard said that a subject 
relating to the furniture field will be discoursed 
upon by W. E. Showers, president, Showers 
Bros., Bloomington, Ind., and that automotive 
consumption and utilization will be represented 
by A. E. Pope, wood specialist of Detroit, well 
known in the hardwood industry thru his con- 
nection as lumber supervisor for Dodge Bros., 
automobile manufacturers. It is expected also 
that Charles Fisher of the Fisher Body Corpo- 
ration, in person or by representative, will be 
present to discuss subjects of interest, possibly 
discoursing upon the recently acquired hard- 
wood sawmill facilities now in operation by a 
Fisher body subsidiary corporation. 

Mr. Pritchard also mentioned that an address 
of welcome by Huston Quin, mayor of Louis- 
ville, will open the meeting, following the invo- 
cation by Dr. P. H. Pleune, pastor of the High- 
land Presbyterian Church of Louisville. 

Secretary Pritchard is withholding names of 
two speakers until further arrangements are 
concluded, but promises that the two gentle- 
men will provide added attractions to the meet- 


ing in their discussions upon business condi- 
tions and the business outlook. 

The business sessions will be scheduled to 
accommodate each speaker within a limited time 
and so enable the program to run smoothly. 
The routine business of the meeting will be 
reviewed in the morning session of May 8, with 
assignments of work to the various committees 
so as to leave the afternoon open for the speak- 
ers. The greater part of the morning of May 9 
will also be reserved for addresses, with an 
address scheduled for the opening of the after- 
noon session, followed by unfinished business 
and the election of officers and directors. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the 
Commercial Rotary Veneer Association will hold 
a meeting on May 7 at the Pr wn Hotel, and 
that the directors of the ku.:uwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute will be in session at the Brown 
Hotel, on the same day. 

Secretary Pritchard stresses the point that 
institute members and friends should make 
their hotel reservations as early as possible, 
either directly with the Brown Hotel, or thru 
the facilities of the Institute officers which are 
gladly tendered. 


(‘S@EGREBBGaEaBt 


Discuss Proposed Lumber Terminal 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 31.—On Wednes- 
day last a conference was held between Phila- 
delphia wholesalers, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Lumbermen’s Exchange to 
talk over the proposed lumber terminal in this 
city. Among those present were Wilson H. 
Lear, William Lawton, Amos Y. Lesher, Ben 
Currie, Frank Gillingham, Henry Cole and C. 
E. Stitzinger. The Shipping Board was rep- 
resented by E. B. Foote, and the Tidewater 
Terminal Co. had as representatives H. C. Mil- 
ler and G. M. Richardson. 

The consensus of the meeting was very favor- 
ably to this proposed base becoming a reality. 
The plans included planing mills and many 
cranes and other modern devices for the hand- 
ling of lumber. This present site, which has 
been an army base, cost the Government ap- 
proximately $30,000,000. It is estimated $3,- 
000,000 more would have to be spent before 
this location would be conditioned for the mill- 
ing of lumber. 

The session lasted all afternoon and the com- 
mittee was well satisfied with the meeting. Wil- 
son H. Lear, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
remarked: ‘‘What we have done today means 
a tremendous impetus to Philadelphia as a great 
industrial center.’’ 5 

Mr. Lear pointed out that it would be vital 
to have the project received favorably by the 
three railroads entering the city. The Pennsyl- 
vania System, the Philadelphia & Reading and 
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the Baltimore & Ohio would all enter into the 
plan and they seem to look upon the proposed 
lumber terminal with much interest. 

It is believed an expenditure of about $1,000,- 
000 would be entailed by the railroads for 
trackage and other equipment. Mr. Miller said 
that 500 cars could be stored on the site and 


‘that transportation would not be a problem 


with the railroads’ codperation. All points with- 
in a radius of 150 miles could be easily supplied 
thru this medium, with the three railroads haul- 
ing from the terminal. 


‘Ontario Associations Hold Meetings 


Toronto, OnT., March 31.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting on March 28 at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto. The chief item of busi- 
ness was a report of the convention of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association 
held recently at Cincinnati. F. H. Bigwood, 
chairman; Horace Boultbee, secretary, and W. 
F. Oliver, of Toronto, who attended the Cin- 
cinnati meeting gave extensive reports of the 
various interesting matters discussed. Arrange- 
ments are being made by the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association for holding a dance on 
April 25 at the Prince George Hotel. 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau (Inc.), To- 
ronto, held its regular monthly meeting on 
March 27 with T. A. Paterson in the chair. The 
meeting, which was largely attended, was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon. Applications were re- 
ceived from two firms for membership, one of 
which was accepted and the other laid on the 
table for consideration at the next meeting. 
Several other matters of importance in connec- 
tion with the operation of the bureau were dis- 
eussed and disposed of. 





The Border Cities Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held a fine meeting at Essex, Ont., 
on March 28. Members were present from 
Leamington, Kingsville, Amherstburg, Tecum- 
seh, Sandwich, Windsor, Walkerville, and Ford 
City, as well as a full representation of the 
dealers in Essex. <A full program of important 
business matters was taken care of. The meet- 
ing was preceded by a dinner, for which a unique 
menu was prepared. 


Novel Membership Plan 


A membership drive that is intended to in- 
crease the roll of the Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association from 611 to 700 members 
by the time the next annual convention rolls 
around was announced this week in the form 
of a Seven Hundred club, with sixty-three live- 
ly actors and an all star cast. It is to be an 
interesting and spicy comedy-drama in real 
life opening May 1 and closing with the annual 
convention, February, 1925. The play house 
is the whole of Illinois; east of characters in- 
elude the members of the Seven Hundred club, 
~ ,the title of the play is ‘‘Bringing Them 
n. 

Good seats are to be had in any of the nine 
sections or districts of the State of Illinois, 
and the price of admission is membership in 
the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association. 
A reserved seat with this great audience of live 
business men can be secured only by signing 
a application and paying a year’s 

es. 

The sixty-three star actors will open their 
program on May 1 when they board their autos 
and flivvers and go out on the highways and 
byways to gather them in—that is, lumber 
merchants who are not yet members of the 
association. The number sixty-three was deter- 
mined upon by multiplying the number of dis- 
tricts—nine—a good Hoo-Hoo number—by the 
first figure in seven hundred, the membership 
goal. When any member of the Seven Hundred 
club secures one or more new members of the 
State association, he can retire from the active 
dub list and become an ‘‘Honorary <Actor.’’ 
Another takes his place, thus maintaining the 
club membership at sixty-three. 

Each of the nine State directors will take 
sharge of the work in his district and see that 
@ has seven field actors on the stage in his 
Sotviet. Ladies may become members of the 
even Hundred club, the qualifications for a 





lady member being that she is the wife, mother, 
daughter, sister or sweetheart of a member of 
the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association. At 
the annual convention every member of the 
Seven Hundred club will participate in a ban- 
quet celebration. Following this big dinner the 
club will present a real show on a temporary 
stage in the convention hall for the entertain- 
ment of members and their friends. 


Activities of Quebec Retailers 


MONTREAL, QUE., March 31—The Montreal 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association held a meet- 
ing at the Mount Royal Hotel, recently, with 
a large number of members present. S. F. 
Rutherford, of Montreal, presided and con- 
ducted the discussion both in English and in 
French. One of the important matters taken 
up was that of the legitimate field of the 
wholesaler. Satisfying progress was made in 
connection with this problem. The new 
mechanics’ lien act for Quebee was also dis- 
cussed. Since the meeting, this new act has 
come into force and the members feel that it 
is a distinct feather in the cap of the associ- 
ation. Under the new act, a firm supplying 
materials to a contractor has thirty days after 
the last delivery of goods to register his lien. 
He is no longer required to give prior notice. 
If the material supply firm is dealing with the 
proprietor a prior notice is also no longer neces- 
sary, and he has thirty days after the comple- 
tion of the building in which to register his 
lien. In ease of default of the contractor or 
proprietor, the material man has three months 
from the date of the registration of the lien 
in which to institute legal action. 

The association also discussed at considerable 
length the matter of hardwood flooring prices, 
but took no definite action thereon. 

A report was recently received in regard to 
this year’s midsummer outing. Arrangements 
are being made for a trip from June 28 to 
July 2, both days inclusive, by boat and rail, 
to Riviere du Loup, Que. 





At the annual meeting of the Quebec City 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held re- 
cently at Quebec, the following officers were 
elected: 
ae M. Dessureault, Joseph Lefrancois 


Vice president—Louis Hamel. 

Treasurer—David Bilodeau. 

Secretary—J. O. Chalifour. 

Directors—J. Lefrancois, J. Gibson and Joseph 


Morneau. 
Csmaaanaaanaan 


White and Sugar Pine Directors Meet 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 29.—The 
board of directors of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association held a 
meeting in this city March 21, with President 
R. D. Baker in the chair. The recommenda- 
tions of the grading rules committee covering 
standard grade marks were presented. Several 
changes were proposed and the secretary was 
authorized to send the final recommendations 
to members for ratification. 

The chairman of the advertising committee 
reported progress on the advertising proposi- 
tion under consideration. 

The subject of a scientific common name for 
Pinus ponderosa was discussed in connection 
with the standardization program and with 
special reference to the publication by the 
Forest Service of its check list of forest trees 
of the United States. This matter was left 
open for further consideration. 

After discussion the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry, as represented by the membership of this 
association, endorses the principles of Senate bill 
1182 of the Sixty-Eighth Congress known as the 
MeNary reforestation bill. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager, called 
attention to the fact that a number of the 
mills were asking that grading rules be adopted 
covering white fir, California Douglas fir and 
incense cedar lumber. He pointed out that 
one important operation had reeently resigned 
from the association, largely because no rules 
for the grading of lumber cut from those species 
were available, its product being about 50 per- 


cent of such species. This matter was referred 
to the grading rules committee with instruc- 
tions to prepare rules to cover these lines. 


Central Missourians Elect 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 31.—A good rep- 
resentation of members and a number of sales- 
men were in attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Central Missouri Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which was held here March 21. 

Among the speakers were B. E. Line, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, of Kansas City, who told of the work 
of that association and of its benefit to the re- 
tail lumber dealer; W. G. Tyler, counsel for 
the Southwestern association, who discussed the 
lien law and its workings; and Ernest Reeves, 
of the Associated Industries of Missouri, who 
spoke on the workmen’s compensation bill soon 
to be voted on in this State. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Cliff G. Scruggs, Jefferson City. 

Vice president—D. C. Hardy, Tipton. 

Treasurer—Earl Gold, Sedalia. 

Secretary—Henry Guhleman, Jefferson City. 

It was decided that the midsummer meeting, 
to be designated as a good fellowship meeting, 
will be held in Sedalia. 


Florida Forestry Association 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., March 31.—With the 
unanimous approval of the meeting, the Flor- 
ida Forestry Association reélected its entire 
staff of officers to serve during the ensuing 
year, at the first annual convention of the or- 
ganization held here last Wednesday at Hotel 
Seminole. The bylaws were amended and two 
new members added to the executive committee, 
those being Mrs. A. B. Whitman, Orlando, Fila., 
and Don P. Johnston, a graduate of Yale School 
of Forestry, of Kissimmee, Fla. 

The present administration which was re- 
elected is: 

President—W. L’E. Barnett. 

Vice president—S. Bryan Jennings. 

Secretary-treasurer—Russell A. Bennett. 

Executive committee—A. A. Gould, R. H. Pane, 
Don P. Johnston, Mrs. A. B. Whitman. 

Thruout the whole convention, the thought 
of stimulating greater legislative and public 
interest in the preservation of forests prevailed. 
Several delegates delivered forceful addresses 
on continuing the working efficiency of plant 
life, preservation of natural growth and pre- 
vention of forest fires. 

Organization of forestry clubs in the schools, 
publication of literature on plants and trees 
to be distributed in the State at large and vari- 
ous means of promoting the study of forestry 
resources were recommended. 

The MeNary forestry bill now pending in 
Congress, and the request of Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher, of Florida, for suitable appropria- 
tions to induce the study of forestry in the 
State were endorsed. The organization will co- 
operate with the Senate forestry committee in 
every way possible to promote the methods of 
forest perpetuation and destroy the menaces 
that face the industry. 


_ * e 

Georgia Planing Mill Completed 

Macon, Ga., April 1—A report in the March 
29 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carried 
news of the incorporation of the E. R. Smith 
Lumber Co., of this place. The item should 
have read E. B. Smith Lumber Co. (Ine.). 
This company is a manufacturer of southern 
hardwoods, cypress and pine and has just com- 
pleted the erection of a planing mill here which 
is now ready for operation. The yards, planing 
mill and dry kilns are located at Boundary and 
Division streets. E. B. Smith is manager of 
the company, and is widely known in the whole- 
sale trade. The company has experimented ex- 
tensively in the kiln drying of green ash and 
has succeeded in perfecting a successful process. 








WATER-BORNE SHIPMENTS of manufactured 
lumber from British Columbia, Canada, totaled 
521,707,132 board feet for the year 1923, as 
against 273,146,800 feet in 1922—an un- 
precedented increase of 91 percent. 
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Lumber Clubs and Exchanges 


Old Timers’ Club Making Progress 


CoLumsBus, OunI0, March 31.—The Old Tim- 
ers’ Club of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
which has been in process of formation at the 
various plants as well as the Columbus office 
is now nearly completed. The idea of the club 
is that of W. M. Ritter, head of the company, 
who believes that such an organization would 
bring about closer codperation among the em- 
ployees of the big manufacturing and market- 
ing organization. 

In all there are now about 350 members of 
the club, of which more than 280 are junior 
members, who have served ten years or more. 
About sixty-five are senior members, having 
twenty years service or more to their credit. 

The various divisions of the organization 
that have been formed are: No. 1, which in- 
cludes the mills in North and South Carolina; 
No. 2, which includes all mills in West Vir- 
ginia; No. 3, which includes mills in Buchanan 
County, Virginia, as well as Kentucky mills; 
No. 4, including mills in Dickenson County, 
Virginia, and No. 5, including the home office 
force in Columbus. 


Present Reports on Pine Convention 


JACKSON, Miss., March 31.—The regular 
weekly meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s 
Club, held last Thursday at the Edwards House, 
and presided over by A. D. Wicks, vice presi- 
dent, was featured by reports on the recent 
annual convention of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans. Among those who 
spoke were E. O’Brien, C. E. Klumb, and B. C. 
Godwin, the latter commenting on the speech 
of John H. Kirby. Mr. Klumb’s report dealt 
with the standardization movement and grade- 
making of lumber, in which he pointed out the 
benefits resulting from these movements. He 
also told of other interesting happenings at 
the convention. 


Says California Prospects Bright 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—Ralph A. Clark, 
sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, just returned from a business trip to 
southern California, gave an interesting report 
on the lumber market in that State at the 
luncheon meeting of the Seattle Lumbermen’s 
Club this week, declaring that he saw no real 
reason for pessimism. Lumber dealers, he said, 
are talking about an easing off in building, but 
are confronted with the fact that. building per- 
mits in Los Angeles are 25 percent larger than 
a year ago, while the books of the dealers them- 
selves in some cases that came under his ob- 
servation, showed business 12% percent better 
in value despite the fact that their sales were 
at lower prices. He could see no indication 
of overstocks on dealers’ hands, he said. 

In San Francisco, he said, he found prospects 
good for large building, with Oakland also 
looking for a building boom. Retail stocks 
there, he said, seemed lower than a year ago 
at this time. 


Ways for Financing Reforestation 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 31.—‘‘ Reforesta- 
tion means wealth and prosperity; barren lands 
ignorance and poverty,’’ declared Henry E. 
Hardtner, State senator-elect and lumberman 
of Urania, in an address before the local lum- 
bermen’s club a few days ago. Mr. Hardtner 
who is head of the Urania Lumber Co., stressed 
the need of rebuilding timber areas and sug- 
gested the way better to finance reforestation. 
Ideas he expressed to the lumbermen’s club will 
go before the legislature, which convenes sev- 
eral weeks hence, and of which he is now a 
member. 

For twenty years Mr. Hardtner has been 
studying the question of the rapid increase 
of cut-over lands, and the problem of avoiding 
calamities following the conversion of forests 
into barren areas. 

Altho the people make the laws, he said, yet 
in Louisiana today there are few land owners 
who could afford to go into the forestry busi- 


ness, and the Louisiana laws are considered far 
in advance of what other States offer, he de- 
clared. 

He suggested the full use of the sever- 
ance tax money from lumber interests in refor- 
estation work, as intended by the severance 
law. 

Mr. Hardtner was presented to the club by 
E. A. Frost, head of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., and president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 


Cincinnatians to Entertain Ladies 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 1.—What promises 
to be the banner meeting of the year will be 
held by the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club next 
Monday evening. The club has arranged to 
hold its monthly dinner at the Business Men’s 
Club, whose new $1,500,000 clubhouse has just 
been opened. The Lumbermen’s Club will be 
the first civie or trade association to hold a 
dinner-meeting in the new clubhouse. The 
ladies have been invited to attend this meeting, 
it being the first occasion in ten years that 
the fair sex have been included in a club affair. 

Arrangements for the dinner are in the hands 
of J. C. West, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, and John R. O’Neill, chairman of the 
entertainment committee. Business discussions 
will be reduced to a small degree, a feature of 
the dinner being short talks by former presi- 
dents of the club. 

Following the dinner, members and guests 
will inspect the new clubhouse and after that 
they will be guests of A. Earl Hart, president 
of the Lumbermen’s Club and Mrs. Hart at an 
informal dance at the club. 

Nominations for two tickets for the May elec- 
tion will be made at the dinner. 


Ohio and Michigan Golfers’ Plans 


Detroit, Micu., April 1—The playing season 
for golfers among Ohio and Michigan lum- 
ber dealers will be officially opened on May 
15 when a joint tournament of the Cleveland 
and Detroit associations will be staged at the 
Detroit Golf Club. It is expected that the event 
will attract a number of dealers from nearby 
cities in both States. The Cleveland golfers, 
who will be headed by Thomas Gray, of the 
Gray Lumber Co., have announced that they 
intend to capture the majority of the prizes. 
A return tournament will be held at Cleveland 
later in the season. In addition this event will 
serve as an opener for the weekly tournaments 
for dealers and their employees which will be 
conducted on a larger scale this year under 
the auspices of both organizations. 


-Club’s Dinner Dance Much Enjoyed 


MempPHIs, TExn., April 1—The dinner dance 
given by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis to 
its members, their wives, daughters, sweethearts 
and friends at the Hotel Gayoso Friday evening, 
March 28, was one of the most delightful ever 
tendered by that organization. Frank E. Bruce, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, and 
his associates, F. R. Gadd, J. C. Johnson, R. A. 
Taylor and Wilmer J. Thomas, put a world of 
energy into perfecting arrangements for the 
occasion and they succeeded in such manner as 
to elicit the most favorable commendation from 
all who had the pleasure of being invited. The 
menu was, as the committee forecast, such as to 
more than satisfy the most jaded appetite while 
the renditions of the local artists who assisted 
in the program were thoroly enjoyable. The 
most delightful numbers were the dancing of 
Miss Dorothy Turner and ‘‘Bingo’’ Wilson 
and the songs given by Miss Cuneo, assistant 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis. Poppalardo’s orchestra was at its best. 
After 10 o’clock, dancing was enjoyed. Watch 
case compacts were distributed as favors-to all 
the ladies who attended. 

President J. H. Townshend announced that 
the club was so delighted with the entertainment 
that it proposed to ‘‘repeat’’ several times dur- 
ing the life of the present administration. 


Exchange Favors Centralization Plan 


Ba.LtimorE, Mp., March 31.—The Baltimore: 
Lumber Exchange met in special session last 


Friday evening at the Merchants’ Club to con- 
sider a proposition to join a new central body 
to be known as the Association of Commerce, 
which is to embrace in its scope all of the pres- 
ent commercial and some of the civic societies, 
among them the Board of Trade, the Mer- 
chants’ & Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Export & Import Board of Trade. 


The Lumber Exchange meeting was called 


to order by President H. Rowland Clapp, and 
the aims and purposes of the projected cen- 
tralization were explained by several speakers, 
after which the lumbermen unanimously de- 
clared themselves in favor of the plan. The 
merger, it is believed, will make for greater 


efficiency and for economies in administration, 


as well as confer other benefits. 


”7 
The “‘Go-Getter” Salesman 
[By L. P. Biggs] 

Back in Spanish-American war times some- 
body, somewhere, wanted to send a message 
to Garcia. Goodness only knows what the 
message was. It should have been mighty im- 
portant because so much fuss has been made 
over it. Anyhow they wanted to send a mes- 
sage to Garcia—whoever Garcia was, and a 
fellow named Rowan took the job and got 





‘away with it. 


Now this was all right and if nothing further 
had been said no harm would have come of it. 
But as it happened Elbert Hubbard heard 
about it. Now Elbert had a knack of writing 
platitudes which sounded like news, so he wrote 
a story about ‘‘The Message to Garcia.’’ El- 
bert is now dead but his sins lived after him 
and we are still struggling with the effect of 
that story. Thousands of copies of this story 
were distributed. Bosses handed them out to 
their employees by the ton in a ‘‘go thou and 
do likewise’’ sort of attitude. 

The message to Garcia became the symbol 
of everything that was worth a darn in a reg- 
ular he-man. In business we had 57 varieties 
of message-carrying generals but not a single 
blessed private. Everybody got to talking 
‘‘message’’ and acting up to it in a feeble sort 
of way. That was the age when sales man- 
agers used to carry the message to salesmcn 
with those ‘‘peppy’’ letters we now blush to 
read, Got so the little courtesies of business 
seemed rather effeminate—brute force, pep and 
ginger was the prevailing style in business. 
Later on we discovered that we were not all 
fitted to be messenger boys, and so we gradu- 
ally got used to the idea that maybe it wasn’t 
really necessary for Garcia to get any message 
after all. 

Product of a later date but of the same 
spirit was the high-pressure man and _ his 
brother nuisance the rapid fire talker. This 
sort of business practice was thought to be 
especially adapted to salesmen. These were 
the roughshod, gruff, tough kids. Hit the 
territory like a fast train and out like a tor- 
nado. Shoot when you see the white of their 
eyes—up and at ’em boys. In those days we 
saw many a salesman imbued with this high 
pressure idea go thru his territory like a dose 
of salts, but he could not make a second trip 
thru the same territory outside of a coffin. And 
so we saw the error of our ways and lived 
that down. 

Now we have the Go-Getter. It’s the same 
old story under another name. We see ’em 
quite often. Every now and then some snappy 
bird breezes into the office and proceeds to 
go-getter. His idea is to impress you with his 
wim, wigor and witality, hypnotize you with 
enthusiasm, overwhelm you with words and get 
your name on the dotted line before you wake 
up. I know ’em a block away. I usually say, 
‘‘Qhell, another go-getter!’’ and advise him to 
go out in the hall, work off his steam and come 
back. 

Now I have met many suceessful men. Men 
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who had made a success in their particular 
line. Most peculiarly, however, I find that it 
is a fact that not a single successful man in 
my acquaintance is that ‘‘Eat ’em alive’’ 
type. Not a success that I recall is built on 
high pressure methods. On closer examination 
we find that most successes are founded on 
principles the very antithesis of this. For 
the most part they come from slow, careful, 
attention to detail and hard plugging. Am I 
right? 


Hope I am not misunderstood. I am not re- 


flecting on the hustler—the chap that gets up 
early—hits on all four all day and possibly 
part of the night. I am talking about the 
chap that can’t be bothered with details—the 
fellow that eats ’em raw and wants to feel 
them wiggle as they go down. I have seen too 
many of these creatures of false enthusiasm 
plunge out on high and come limping back with 
two flat tires before the dinner bell rang. 
There is nothing strange about the failure 
of these rapid fire attempts at success. At the 
foundation of every success—great or modest 


—is confidence—the confidence of those with 
whom you do business. Confidence is a matter 
of months and years— not of hectic moments 
and frenzied minutes. It is a matter of de- 
velopment—a trial—a test of character and 
stamina. Then comes energy—not the energy 
of a dynamite bomb, but the even powered, 
well directed energy of the steam engine. Then 
comes intelligence to study your business and 
know more about it than other men know. 
These are the elements that make for success 
and this go-getter stuff is the bunk. 


In the Realm of Hoo-Hoo 


Hoo-Hoo Club’s Luncheon Meeting 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—The practice of 
some wholesalers of lumber of selling direct to 
contractors in competition with retailers was 
denounced by Marvin E. Meacham, manager 
of the Goodfellow Lumber Co., who presided 
at today’s luncheon meeting of the Hoo-Hoo 
Club of St. Louis at the American Annex Hotel. 
Mr. Meacham said that it was not the loss of 
the business involved in such sales that hurt 
the retailers, but such 


blossoms clustered in baskets. Lanterns and 
candles shaded with Black Cats gave a spooky 
atmosphere and revealed the Hoo-Hoo emblem. 
The Black Cat also was featured in the favors. 

J. H. Cooke, vice president of Lynch David- 
son & Co., was chairman. The program was 
planned as a surprise and offered many practi- 
cal jokes at the expense of members. Dallas 
Tourtellot, called on for an impromptu speech, 
was almost immediately requested to resume 





sales which are obvious- 





ly less than the retail- 
ers’ price put the lum- 
ber industry generally 
in a bad light before 
the public. The prac- 
tices of the retail lum- 
ber dealers of St. Louis 
under the operation of 
the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange, of 
which Mr. Meacham 
was president, were de- 
fended by him. 

L. E. Clark, vice pres- 
ident of the Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., said 
that the help of all lum- 
bermen was needed to 
make a success of the 
conventions of the 
Southeast Missouri, 
Southern Illinois and 
Northeast Missouri re- 
tail lumber dealers’ as- 
sociations in St. Louis 
next year. 

Henry R. Isherwood, 
secre tary-treasurer of 











} 





Hoo-Hoo, outlined plans 


for the observance of Hoo-Hoo from Duluth, Superior and the Iron Range who visited 


Arbor Day in St. Louis 
the latter part of April. 
The planting will pe 


Cloquet, Minn., March 17, and inspected its industries, at office 
of Weyerhaeuser Forest Products company (see story on page 63 
of the March 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ) 





done by Boy Scouts, 
which will be followed 
by a dinner in the evening, at which the scouts 
and scoutmasters will be guests. Federal and 
State Forestry experts will also be guests and 
will discuss reforestation. The expense of the 
event will be about $2,000, which will be borne 
by the lumbermen of St. Louis as members of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

The plan was approved by Chairman 
Meacham, and he raised $400 at the meeting. 
A committee, composed of Julius Seidel, and 
L. M. Tully, Past Snarks, and Harry D. Gaines, 
Vicegerent Snark for southeastern Missouri, 
was appointed to take charge of the matter. 

George A. Jewett, Jewett Lumber Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, urged that lumbermen advertise 
their business and to feature the home-own- 
ing idea. He said that he received a letter 
today from his grandson stating that the com- 
pany had sold a bill for ten homes in Des 
Moines. 


Black Cat Featured at Houston Party 


Houston, Tex., April 1.—An event of last 
week in Houston lumber circles was the banquet 
and dance given on Thursday evening at the 
Bender Hotel by the Lumbermen’s Club and 
Hoo-Hoo organization. Palms and ferns were 
tastily arranged in the Bender ballroom, where 
a table seating about one hundred guests was 
grily attired with sprays of dogwood and bright 


his seat. Several fake telegrams directed to 
prominent members were read, causing much 
merriment. 

At this point the program was interrupted by 
an outburst from Mrs. W. L. Dennis, who said 
she understood the occasion was to be ‘‘ ladies’ 
night,’’ but so far the ladies had had no part 
in the the affair. After a heated discussion, 
Mrs. Cooke was ordered to take the chair. Mrs. 
W. A. Wadley, Mrs. Thomas Pennington and 
Miss Dot Maroney responded to Mrs. Cooke’s 
call for speeches on ‘‘Woman’s Rights.’’ 

T. C. Spencer arose at this point and asked 
to be allowed to express his opinion of the 
‘*high handed’’ manner in which the ladies 
had taken over the meeting. Dancing concluded 
the evening’s festivities. 


(Q@a@aga@aaaaas 


St. Louisans Enjoy Dinner Dance 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1—More than one 
hundred members of St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 6 attended a dinner dance given at the 
Coronado Hotel, March 27. Mrs. Olivia Bright 
and Mr. Mayer won first prize in the dancing 
competition which was one of the features of 
the evening. Miss Thelma Faulk and Frank J. 
Moore won second prize. Judges for the com- 
petition were Supreme Bojum James H. Allen, 
Mrs. Allen, Thomas W. Garland and Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon Herrick. 


Organize South Bend Hoo-Hoo Club 


SoutH BEnp, INnp., March 31.—Twenty-five 
lumber dealers of South Bend at a recent meet- 
ing formed an organization, the purpose of 
which will be to foster the interests of lumbe1- 
men and acquaint the public with work of the 
lumber industry. The organization, which will 
be known as the Hoo-Hoo Club of South Bend, 
is a local chapter of the Concatenated Order of 
— Regular monthly meetings will be 
ield. 

Officers were elected as follows: Honorary 
president, Granville W. Zeigler, South Bend 
Lumber Co.; president, J. I. Pavey, Paxton- 
Pavey Lumber Co.; vice president, Charles L. 
Hollowell, Indiana Lumber Co.; secretary, John 
V. Riley, South Bend Lumber Co., and treas- 
urer, A. R. Lindsley, also of the South Bend 
Lumber Co. A board of directors, consisting 
of five members, also was selected, with Mr. 
Pavey as chairman. 


‘We want the public to realize that every- 
thing in our business is open and above-board,’’ 
said Mr. Riley in explaining the purpose of the 
club. ‘‘We do not want anyone to think there 
are any secrets connected with the industry.’’ 


Under the present plans, at each meeting of 
the club, leaders of some other trade will be 
invited to attend. Thus contractors, bankers, 
real estate men, and heads of building and 
loan associations will be asked to sit in at the 
discussions of various problems concerning the 
industry. 


Inspecting Southern Plants 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLa., March 31.—Lumber 
plants in the vicinity of Jacksonville are be- 
ing inspected this week by William A. Gately, 
division of simplified practice, Department of 
Commerce, and Dudley F. Holtman, construe- 
tion engineer with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, both of Washington, 
D. C., for an exhaustive study of the elimina- 
tion of waste being achieved by the lumber 
industry. 

Plants of the Putnam Lumber Co. were in- 
spected by the two experts thru the courtesy 
of General Manager M. L. Fleishel. The crate 
factory of the Cummer Lumber Co. has also 
been gone over by the visitors, D. C. Coit, gen- 
eral manager, conducting the tour. Surprise 
was expressed at the elimination and utilization 
of waste achieved by crate manufacturers in 
the Southeast. The excellent showing in accom- 
plishments in standardization and the magni- 
tude and importance of the fruit and vegetable 
package manufacturing industry were com- 
mended. 

Large operations in all parts of the coun- 
try have been visited by Mr. Gately and Mr. 
Holtman. While in the Southeast they intend 
making official visits to Brunswick, Savannah 
and many other southern cities where the lum- 
ber industry is being developed. The plants 
and management efficiency of the Jacksonville 
industries were rated high and received much 
favorable comment. 

THE DEPARTMENT of Commerce is prepared 
to furnish lists of dealers and importers in vari- 
ous commodities in foreign countries. Copies 
may be obtained from the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce or any of its district 
or codperative offices. Among the lists is ‘‘Im- 
porters and Sales Agents of American Lumber 
in Spain.’’ 
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The Forests and National Welfare’ 











With increasing frequency one sees statements 
in the daily press and the magazines about the 
rapid vanishing of American forests. These state- 
ments are alarming and are intended to be alarm- 
ing. The American public has taken such large 
and poisonous doses of propaganda these last 
few years that at present it will react only to the 
strongest waters; and the reformer who wishes to 
prod the sluggish beast of public opinion into 
action knows that nothing less potent than riot 
and arson will win attention. 

The United States, more than any other coun- 
try, with the possible exceptions of Russia and 
the Scandinavian peninsula, has built her mate- 
rial civilization on wooden pillars; and she still 
continues to build on the same foundation. The 
United States uses more wood than any other 
country in the world, and more than three-fourths 
as much as all the other countries combined. It 
uses half the saw timber consumed by the world, 
and one-third of all the fuel wood. 

The presence and exploitation of our forest 
wealth have been a factor in raising the American 
standard of living to its present high level, and 
in the past it made possible the rapid sweep of 
settlement from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
the earlier periods of Iowa settlement three great 
elements combined to build the structure of our 
pioneer Statehood. The first of course was the 
tide of immigration. The second was the building 
of railroads that connected the pioneer farms with 
eastern markets. And the third was the exploita- 
tion of the white pine forests along the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi; an exploitation that 
brought an abundance of good and cheap build- 
ing material into this almost treeless country. It 
is not too much to say that without this abundance 
of cheap lumber the settlement and development 
of Iowa would have been retarded for many years. 
Nor is it too much to say that the exhaustion of 
American forests would have a sharp and damag- 
ing effect upon the future, not only of Iowa but 
of the whole country. 

Public attention has seldom been centered upon 
this matter in a constructive way. There are the 
God-sakers, of course, who shout for the police in 
the belief that if someone is pasted in the eye 
all will be lovely. But about the scientific prob- 
lem of forest preservation and replacement we 
seem to know and to care little. 


Industry Moves Across Continent 


To get even a rough idea of the problem of 
forest conservation it will be necessary to trace in 
broad outline the development of the lumber in- 
dustry and to follow the forest exploitation that 
has swept like a sickle thru America’s big timber. 
Problems of forest conservation and replacement 
and problems of the lumber industry can not be 
disentangled. 

The northeastern part of the United States, from 
Maine to Maryland, saw the beginning of American 
lumbering, and it has gone farther than any other 
natural division of forest lands in the cycle of 
exploitation, exhaustion and replacement. This 
area contained originally some 108 million acres 
of virgin timber, and until 1870 it furnished the 
bulk of American forest products. The virgin 
forests are now practically gone. Such virgin 
timber as is left, together with the second growth, 
furnishes to the Northeast only about 30 percent 
of the lumber it consumes. The paper mills of 
the Northeast use 60 percent of the pulpwood 
manufactured into paper in the United States, 
and this industry has been developed far in excess 
of its local raw materials. Paper making in the 
Northeast represents a capital investment of $565,- 
000,000. The plants are so costly that the industry 
has not been able to follow its retreating source 
of supply, and one of the most critical of the 
forest problems of the Northeast is the production 
of the raw materials needed to keep the mills go- 
ing. 

Replacement has made greater progress in this 
than in any other part of the country. Second 
growth is already a larger factor than virgin tim- 
ber, and despite its comparatively inferior quality 
its nearness to dense areas of population makes 
it command higher prices than any other timber 
in the United States. 

The hardwood forests of the middle eastern 
States began disappearing early. When my great- 
grandfather came into the backwoods of Ohio, 
following the War of 1812, he found the country 





*Paper read before Poweshiek Club, Grinnell, 
lowa, March 8, 1924. 


[By Robert Y. Kerr] 


covered with vast stretches of magnificent hard- 
woods. American forests have been both the 
friends and the enemies of advancing settlement, 
and they seldom have shown their friendliness 
until they have been defeated in the initial con- 
test with the advance guard of frontiersmen. 
The early settlers in the Buckeye State, being ex- 
perienced woodsmen, at once set to work ‘‘making 
land.” Plow land was their one means of sus- 
taining themselves on the raw frontier, so they 
began the heartbreaking labor of cutting those 
big trees, dragging them into heaps and burning 
them up. 

We know that under the attacks of the “land 
makers” the hardwood forests of Ohio and In- 
diana melted away. There is still some hardwood 
logging in these two States, perhaps more than 
any of you would guess; but the standing timber 
is only a pitiful percent of the splendid forests 
discovered by the first settlers. 


Wood Originally a Glut on Market 


It is easy to say that this clearing and burn- 
ing was inexcusable. But it should be remembered 
that there was no possible market for the wood, 
that so long as the trees occupied the land human 
occupancy was largely impossible and that had 
the forests been allowed to remain they would not 
now be worth a tithe of the agricultural wealth 
the same land has produced in the intervening 
century. 

From Ohio and Indiana the hardwood sawmills 
spread into Kentucky and Tennessee and shortly 
after the Civil War reached the southern Appa- 
lachians. These mountains have lost their more 
valuable hardwoods, and production has been de- 
clining since 1909. The southeastern mountains 
are unsuited to farming and probably will become 
one of the country’s great permanent forests. 

When, in about 1870, the northeastern pine be- 
gan to disappear, the Maine lumbermen went to 





Home—The father’s kingdom, the 
mother’s world, and the 
child’s paradise. 





the Lake States and took up timber lands in what 
they considered the inexhaustible forests of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. Later they pushed into Min- 
nesota. It is impossible, I suppose, for a person 
who has never seen vast virgin forests to picture 
that magnificent wilderness. There seemed to be 
pine enough to supply the world for a thousand 
years. There was so much, in fact, that timber 
land had little value in itself, save as it gave the 
owner an opportunity, and not a good one at that, 
of marketing his labor. 


Success Won by Muscular Persistence 


This was the time when the great timber barons 
got their start. There seems to be a common be- 
lief that these men were little more than sneak 
thieves who became rich by stealing other men’s 
trees. This is hardly accurate. With land titles 
commanding ridiculously low prices, there was 
slight need that a potential timber baron should 
do extensive stealing. There were men of tre- 
mendous energy who went into the sticks with 
little save their own muscle, will power and re- 
sourcefulness. For years they wavered on the 
thin line that divides success and failure, and 
only the most resourceful and enduring lasted thru 
until the advance of midwestern settlement finally 
assured a great market and vast wealth to the 
survivors. 

The Lake region contained more than 100 million 
acres of forest that scaled 350 billion feet of the 
finest softwoods in the world. In 1870 it became 
the world center of lumber production and main- 
tained this supremacy for 30 years. At the pres- 
ent, the remaining Lake pine, located chiefly in 
Minnesota, scales about 8 billion feet. The an- 
nual logging cut of the Lake States, consisting 
largely of hemlock and hardwoods, is about 2 
billion feet. These States manufacture about 22 
percent of the national output of paper. The great 
fire hazard and the comparatively slow growth 
have worked against reforestation. With reason- 
able taxation and adequate fire protection this 
area can undoubtedly produce vast quantities of 
pulpwood; but foresters say there is little hope 
for replacement of forests on seriously burned-over 
lands except thru public ownership. 

Lumbering on a huge scale got going in the 
southern pineries in the 90s and reached its maxi- 


mum of 17 billion feet in 1909, since which time 
production has declined. At the present rate of 
exhaustion these pineries will cease to be a factor 
in national trade in 15 to 20 years. The original 
pineries contained 650 billion feet of virgin timber, 
At present they contain 139 billion feet of virgin 
timber and :119 billion feet of second growth. 
Second growth now furnishes about one-third the 
cut. It is but fair to say that southern foresters 
claim the present rate of exhaustion will not 
continue ; that reforestation will place annual pro- 
duction at about 6 billion feet, on a permanent 
and continuous basis. 

The forests of the Rocky Mountains are still in 
the pioneer stage of development. They contained 
originally about 64 million acres; but this original 
area has been reduced to 38 million acres; and 
fire has destroyed more standing timber than 
loggers have removed. A large part of the re- 
maining area is the least accessible in the United 
States and will form the last national reserve of 
timber. Many of these forested stretches protect 
sources of water used in irrigation and are more 
valuable for this purpose than for lumber. Eighty- 
five percent of the Rocky Mountain forests is 
embraced in national holdings, and it is probable 
that State and national ownership will solve the 
forest problems of this section. 


Fire Takes More Than Lumbermen 


The Pacific coast States have the last great 
pool of virgin softwoods. They are supposed to 
contain 1,100 billion feet, 90 percent of which 
is in virgin stands. Up to the present fire has 
consumed more timber than loggers have cut. 
Conditions are favorable to replacement; and the 
knowledge that this is the last stand is stimulating 
thought and experiment in the replacement field. 
The Federal Government owns 54 percent of the 
Pacific forests, while the States own a little less 
than 2 percent. 

Perhaps we can sum up and then be rid for the 
time being of this tiresome hail of statistics. 

Foresters estimate that when white settlement 
began in America, the area that is now the United 
States contained 822 million acres of timber and 
that this area scaled about 5,200 billion board 
feet. At present there remains 138,100,000 acres 
of virgin forest, 113,800,000 acres of second- 
growth of saw size, 136,400,000 acres of second- 
growth of cordwood size, and 81,000,000 acres of 
barren lands. This total of 469,500,000 acres is 
supposed to scale 2,200 billion feet of standing 
timber, three-fourths of which is west of the 
Rockies. In 300 years the forests have shrunk 
3,000 billion feet, and a large part of that shrink- 
age has occurred within the memory of men now 
living. The annual drain on the forests is es- 
timated at 60 billion feet, of which a little more 
than half is saw timber. Annual waste by fire 
and forest diseases amounts to about 7 billion 
feet. 


Producing and Consuming Regions Separated 


One of the serious phases of the westward 
sweep of exploitation is the resulting unbalanced 
geographical distribution of standing timber. Three- 
fourths of the forest land lies east of the Great 
Plains; but these eastern lands contain but one- 
fourth of the remaining virgin stumpage. This 
introduces the matter of transportation. In 1920 
the shipments of lumber ran about 1,660,000 car- 
loads, and the average haul was 485 miles. The 
cost of transportation in freight and charters 
exceeded a quarter of a billion dollars, a sum that 
must be included in the final sale price of lumber. 
In the six years prior to 1920 the rail haul of 
lumber increased about 30 percent, and the average 
freight charge per thousand feet nearly doubled. 
The freight now paid on lumber is often more 
than its delivered price*30 years ago. This is the 
answer to those persons who look for America’s 
future lumber supply to the two billion acres of 
forest in South America, Africa, Asia and the 
East Indies. If freights within our own country 
are becoming prohibitive, what shall we say of 
lurAber brought half way around the world? It 
becomes clear that one of the sharp problems of 
future forest practice consists of reforesting those 
nonagricultural cut-over lands east of the plains 
country and lying close to dense areas of wood- 
using population. 

I have sought for an official opinion of the effect 
of this exploitation of the forests upon national 
welfare, and at this point I want to quote a few 
paragraphs from a report dated Jan. 10, 1924, 
and issued by a special Senate committee on Tre 
forestation : 

“As far as the data available permit of strik- 
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ing a balance,” the report states, “it appears 
probable that the remaining saw timber of soft- 
wood species is disappearing approximately eight 
and a half times as fast as it is being replaced. 
Our hardwood saw timber is disappearing approxi- 
mately three and a half times as fast as it is being 
replaced. Including fuel wood, small material 
utilized in paper making and distillation, and all 
other products of the forests, it may be said that 
25 percent of the current drain upon the national 
supply of wood is replaced by growth, while 75 
percent is an unreplaced depletion of the visible 
supply. The stock, or capital, of timber in the 
United States has already become too small to 
support the present consumption of forest products, 
and its depletion is steadily continuing. 

“It is fruitless to attempt any precise estimate 
of the amount of wood which will be needed by 
the United States in the future. Whatever assump- 
tion may be reached, the supply actually available 
will fall short of it for a considerable period of 
years. 

“Substitutes for wood have already replaced 
a part of the former drain upon our forests. 
There are definite limits, however, beyond which 
other materials can not meet the requirements of 
American consumers of wood, and a shortage of 
timber will cause serious hardship. 


Homes of the People Are Built of Wood 


“Ninety-eight percent of our rural dwellings 
are made of wood and from 59 to 98 percent of 
the urban dwellings in the various States. An 
enormous industrial use of timber is required in 
connection with our railroads, mines and manu- 
factures. The industrial structure and living stand- 
ards thus developed can not be suddenly changed 
without widespread losses and injuries. Already 
the rising cost of certain forest products, par- 
ticularly lumber, has compelled a curtailment of 
their use. The shortage of dwellings in the United 
States and the reduced scale of farm improve- 
ments are evidence that forest depletion is already 
seriously affecting the national welfare.” Thus 
the senators. 

At this point the God-sakers arise as one man 
and demand that somebody be put in jail so that 
we may be assured an ample supply of forest prod- 
ucts for the future. 

Having surveyed the forests, we might now look 
at a few persons, conservationists and others, 
whose minds are made up in regard to what 
should be done. 

Some years ago I made a railway journey with 
a little shrewd, old man known affectionately to 
the retail trade as ‘“‘Uncle George’’ Hotchkiss. He 
has been engaged in the course of his long life in 
every field of the lumber industry. I happened to 
ask his opinion of reforestation, a subject that 
was just beginning to interest lumbermen; and in 
a moment the old man was mad as a hornet. “Why 
should I be interested in reforestation?’ he asked. 
“Why should I spend my money on a project from 
which I can’t hope to realize a cent? Why should 
I endow posterity? I looked after myself. Let 
coming generations do the same.” 


Forests Are a Crop Like Corn 


Then there is the “murdered tree’ sentimentalist 
who weeps inky tears, at the usual space rates, 
over every jack pine and scrub oak that is cut 
for lumber or fuel, and who seems to feel that 
thereby he is rendering God and civilization a con- 
structive service. There is, of course, no more 
slaughter involved in cutting a tree for commercial 
purposes than there is in cutting a field of corn 
into silage. You may think this “murdered tree” 
piffe is unimportant. I don’t agree. I believe it 
has done more than almost any other one thing 
to prejudice the public against lumbermen and 
to make impossible a sane replacement program. 
The crime against civilization does not lie in 
cutting the tree. It lies in treating the forests 
as mines instead of treating them as agricultural 
projects. 

There is another conservationist who flourishes 
in large cities. He wants the woods as a play- 
ground, and he cares nothing for the lumber in- 
dustry or the public interest involved in it. 

On my table at home is a copy of a bill intro- 
duced into the New York legislature, ostensibly 
to regulate the cutting of timber on privately 
Owned lands. One of the New York foresters told 
Me its real purpose was so to hamper lumber 
operations that wealthy city dwellers, the only 
ones who could afford them, might have their 
vacations in a sylvan paradise upon which some- 
one else paid the taxes. Lumbermen are the 
friends of public parks, outdoor living and natural 
beauty. They have been the best of champions 
in the fights to get suitable tracts of wild land set 
aside for public use. 

There are forest students who fear to endorse 
any constructive program lest the lumber industry 
might batten still further on the fruits of the 
big woods. They hold the rather plausible belief 


that timber owners got the forests originally from 
the public and pajd for them a sum much less than 
their true value, and that ever since they have 
been selling lumber back to the publie at prices 
that yield vast unearned increment. Holders of 
this belief have usually been the proponents of 
punitive or confiscatory tax systems; directed, 
so they say, not only at the matter of assuring 
future forest supplies however that may follow, 
but also at recovering if possible some of the 
original values. 


Taxation Forces Rapid Cutting 


It requires no great acumen to see at least 
dimly that a heavy tax is certain to issue in a 
hasty exploitation of standing timber, in order 
that the stuff may be liquidated before the tax 
rate devours it. However, this matter is too 
complicated for analysis in this paper. Timber 
owners have got and some are still getting un- 
earned increment; as have certain other persons 
who bought agricultural and mineral, not to men- 
tion oil, lands from the Government. If we are 
rightly informed, Poweshiek County, along with 
other counties, is now suffering the results of an 
indulged appetite for unearned increment in farm 
lands; with everything sitting pretty until the 
big slide in paper values a few years since turned 
the feasting into mourning. I doubt if the sleuth 
hounds will be able to isolate and salvage any 
notable quantities of unearned values by using the 
clumsy instruments of taxation. 

It should be remembered that much of this 
native value of the forests that came from the 
public has gone back to the public. In making 
up the price which the ultimate consumer pays 
for lumber there must be included, of course, 
a charge for stumpage. Now, the fair price for 
stumpage is the sum for which the trees could 
be replaced ; for, if I understand practical business 
economics, raw material must be figured at its re- 
placement value if the business is to be self-sup- 
porting. But uncounted millions of feet of lumber 
have been sold to the public at prices containing 
a stumpage charge that amounted to but a small 
fraction of the cost of regrowing the trees. So the 
public has shared and is continuing to share in 
those forest values over and above the price for 
which the Government sold the timber into private 
hands. Timber owners at the present are making 
a speculative profit over first cost; but this profit 
is sharply lessened by many years of tax-paying. 
And if the present owner has bought his stumpage 
since 1910 the chances are that he is making little 
profit on his logs. He is making whatever profit 
does come to him out of his manufacturing 
operations. 


Trees Cut in Response to Public’s Need 


I should like to enter a meek protest against 
two popular misconceptions. The first is the 
notion that the lumberman is a beast of prey whose 
one pleasure in life is the destruction of forests 
for the joy of destroying. Please remember that 
when a lumberman cuts, saws and mills a tree he 
does it because someone who is not a lumberman 
wants the products into which that tree can be 
manufactured. Lumbermen as a class have been 
quite ready to make use of the most efficient prac- 
tical methods known to them. They have advanced 
as knowledge of practical processes has advanced. 
They are more anxious than the public is for 
efficiency of method and soundness of policy; for 
they have the same stake that the public has in 
civilization, and in addition they have a business 
stake in the continuance and soundness of the 
lumber business. 

The second unsound idea I want to mention is 
the belief that the right way to assure the future 
of lumber supply is to plant a tree every time you 
feel altruistic. Lumber is made from trees, to be 
sure; but from forest trees. Any given species of 
commercially valuable trees behaves quite dif- 
ferently in a forest and in a park. An isolated 
tree throws out vigorous lateral branches, com- 
paratively close to the ground. As a forest tree, 
crowded by its fellows, it grows a tall, straight 
stem, concentrates its branches at the top and 
reaches up for light and air. This is the tree for 
lumber. Tree-planting campaigns have their edu- 
cational and esthetic values ; but if such campaigus 
are to issue in a direct increase in commercial 
forest products they must be concentrated upon 
the planting of forests and not of parks. 

Since the objects of a forest policy comprehend 
the securing of ample forest products at reason- 
able cost, there are several things beside the actual 
growing of trees to be considered. 

Existing and future forests must be protected 
from fire and disease. I have already mentioned 
the annual toll taken by these plagues. Tree 
diseases and destructive insects seem to be multi- 
plying. The bureau of forestry is fighting them 
with more or less success. Fire is the nightmare 
of every lumberman. In the western forests, they 
tell us, there is fallen timber equal in amount to 
all the standing timber in the southern States. 


Profits In 
Quick Turn-Over 


EST indication of any retail lumber deal- 
er’s turn-over is the color of his yard 
stock. Weather-stained piles show slow mov- 
ing, but bright stock shows constant replace- 
ment and quick turn-over. 


Quick turn-overs with small profits are far 


better than slow sales with long profits when | 


-earrying charges of depreciation, interest, in- 
surance, ete. Remember that the idle horse 
eventually eats his head off. 


The old adage that goods well bought are 
half sold never applied so well as with the retail 
lumber dealer who buys our Oak and Maple 
Flooring for quick shipment from our Chicago 
warehouse, where his orders are shipped the 
same day they are received. This is the ideal 
method of merchandising, where no money is 
tied up in flooring to depreciate from dust and 
dirt. 


Our terms are, your customer satisfied or 
money back, as every foot shipped is guaranteed 
for quality. You will find our prices right and 
our policy liberal, with no quibbling. A trial 
will make you our customer. 


E. BArTHoLomew HAaRowoo0 Co 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
WE SELL TO DEALERS‘ONLY. 


4-5-24 








Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS beer Form Cords 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
and excellence 
of engraving. 






OTEEL COMPANY 


e 
‘OiTTEBURON. On 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 























SIMPLEX ACTUARY 


FOR LUMBERMEN 
Quotes lumber by the piece instead of by thousand 
feet; save time, money, mental effort; makes selling 
easier, creates customer’s confidence. Write for 
5 combination offer on this ACTUARY with 
the SIMPLEX PIECE PRICE BOOK. 
Offer made for limited time only. 


EARL M. HIATT, Malcolm, Neb. 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LumBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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WILLAMETTE 

Geared Loco- 
motives have enjoyed 
immediate and wide ac- 
ceptance by leading 
operators on the Pacific 
Coast. It is another 


instance of Willamette lead- 


ership in the Western logging 
field. 


IRON & STEEL WORKS) 
Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
U.S.A. 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 


No. 3 


| MEF 4 
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Logging Ralph Cc Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for lo rey ggg timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 431 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago. IIl. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CQ. 
s WARREN, PA. 
honors Panama Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


ASO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity S00 Axes& T ovis 





You may guess what a fire hazard this is. Fires 
have not only reduced the volume of standing 
timber but have also prevented replacement. Badly 
burned logged-off lands can be remade into forests 
only by the costly process of artificial planting. 
The more than 50,000 forest fires of 1922 burned 
over an area of 8 million acres. The prevalence 
of such fires discourages private enterprise from 
undertaking reforestation. Only a reduction of this 
hazard to a point that will make the forests an 
insurable risk will open the way for a program of 
commercial planting. Could this be done, the 
problem of future forest supplies would be well 
on the way to solution. The experience of the 
Government indicates that this is a reasonable 
hope. Ninety million acres in the national forests, 
carrying a high fire hazard, have been protected 
the last four years at an average cost of 2% cents 
an acre a year, and the annual losses have been 
about two-tenths of one percent. It is estimated 
that 3 cents an acre a year would protect the 
more than 300 million acres of privately owned 
forest lands and would hold the annual fire loss 
to less than half of one percent. 

Progressive developments along the line of better 
manufacture and more complete utilization of the 
tree offer a theoretical saving of 15 to 20 percent 
of raw material without diminishing the volume of 
manufactured products. The Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., is,a research sta- 
tion that is proving of incalculable value to the in- 
dustry and the public. For instance, it is saving an 
annual loss of some 50 million dollars by means of 
its studies of seasoning, piling and storing lumber. 
It has made half a million strength tests and is 
able to tell accurately the size, number and grade 
of timbers needed for any given purpose. It is 
contributing invaluable information along the line 
of the use of low-grade material. Its studies in- 
dicate places where this low-grade lumber can be 
used with complete satisfaction, and this is one 
of the very greatest contributions to conservation. 
It has saved millions in waste thru its studies of 
boxing and crating. 


Closer Utilization Is Practical Conservation 


Some of the larger mills have made splendid 
progress in complete utilization of raw materials. 
One company in the North whose activities have 
recently been brought to my attention gets out 
saw timber, box shook, clothes pins, tooth picks, 
paper pulp and, a recent addition, synthetic lum- 
ber. This last item utilizes any part of the tree 
except the leaves. Simply nothing goes to the 
burner, and every scrap of wood is utilized in the 
way that will yield most value. Not all companies 
are equipped for this close utilization; but the 
larger corporations usually come to it first, and 
it is interesting to remember that while there are 
some 40,000 sawmills in the United States, some 
200 corporations produce 80 percent of America’s 
lumber. 

One of the important problems of conservation 
lies in the relative inefficiency of the small saw- 
mills. Collectively they cut a rather impressive 
volume of rough lumber. Most of the waste is sub- 
sequent to the sawing of the log, and arises from 
unskilled edging and trimming, inefficient seasoning 
and planing and inaccurate grading. Materials are 
wasted and grades lowered. There is a tendency to 
correct this by forming planing and selling cor- 
porations that establish planing mills at strategic 
points, buy the rough lumber from the small mills, 
kiln dry it, mill and grade it and send it out into 
the channels of trade the equal of the products 
of the big mills. One service needed to make this 
conservation measure effective is an extension of 
the milling-in-transit privilege already granted to 
a limited degree by certain railroads. This privi- 
lege allows rough lumber to be brought to the 
planing mill, unloaded, worked, reloaded—or other 
similar lumber loaded in the car—and consigned 
to a retail customer at the thru rate, with the 
sawmill as the point of origin. A nominal flat 
charge is added. This thru-freight privilege per- 
mits the milling and sales company to compete 
with the large mill that consigns its shipments at 
thru rates from its own loading tramways to the 
retailer’s siding. This is a matter meriting more 
attention both from the industry and from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Sound Legislation Is Being Framed 


Taxation of forest lands, a matter already 
touched upon, is a vexing question, and upon its 
settlement will depend the speed with which pri- 
vate reforestation will get under way. Many lum- 
bermen feel that reforested lands are peculiarly 
touched with the public interest and argue for low 
taxes or their complete remission. But there are 
two sides to the matter. Removing such vast 
blocks of property from the ranks of the taxed 
would work serious dislocation of State and county 
income. But the taxation which prevails in many 
States, a taxation which assesses against re- 
forested land the same value and rate that farm 
lands bear, can result only in stopping the in- 


dustry of regrowing timber. The timber farmer 
gets but one crop in 40 to 50 years as against 
the grain farmer's 40 to 50 crops. His one crop 
does not compare in value with the 40 or 50 
crops of his fellow farmer, and under such condi- 
tions we need not be surprised that he abandons 
the idea of reforesting his cut-over lands. A num- 
ber of States have experimented with bounties, 
rebates and exemptions. Louisiana now contracts 
with the owner to carry lands dedicated to re- 
forestation at a minimum taxable value of $3 and 
a maximum value of $8 an acre, with periodical 
revaluations, for 15 to 20 years and then restores 
them to the tax rolls to be taxed like other lands, 
About ten States are following similar policies 
or propose to do so. One suggestion is taxation 
on the basis of land value independent of the 
forest crop, supplemented by a severance tax, 
This has much to recommend it; for it will turn 
to agriculture lands suited to farming, and there 
is enough nonagricultural land in the country to 
meet the forest needs. 


I am going to close with a glance at the 
progress made in replanting. About 1,500,000 
acres count these achievements to date. Some 
36,000 acres are planted each year. It is evident 
that this is sadly short of national need, and 
indeed it is short of commercial opportunity. Until 
recently stumpage owners have considered replant- 
ing of forest land to be impracticable ; and as long 
as virgin stumpage was the big factor in the 
forestry situation the growing of timber as a 
private enterprise could not hope to win favor. 
But virgin stumpage is no longer paramount. To 
recall but one factor, the rising cost of transporta- 
tion of lumber quickly makes itself felt in the 
value of locally-grown trees. The statistics of 
actual planting do net measure interest in private 
reforestation or the preparations being made to 
carry it on. Within the last few weeks an official 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. told me that his 
corporation is making a survey of its vast holdings 
in the South preparatory to a huge and consistent 
program of reforestation. This is one of many 
indicative straws. 


Legislators See Ray of Light 


The Senate report already quoted has this word 
of hope: 


“If it is assumed that the present area of forest 
land will remain substantially undiminished by in- 
roads for agriculture or other purposes and that 
timber culture in the United States can attain an 
average rate of production comparable to that se- 
cured in the well-managed forests of Europe, it 
appears possible to bring the yearly growth of wood 
up to an equivalent of 63,500,000,000 board feet. 
This would exceed the present consumption in the 
United States, exclusive of current losses from fire 
and other natural causes, by about 10,500,000,000 
board feet, or 20 percent. The continuous produc- 
tion of wood on land adapted to the purpose not 
only gives promise of providing ultimately the 
quantity of timber needed in the United States; 
it will make forest-grown material available at 
reasonable cost.” 


Perhaps I should say in passing that the popular 
idea that logged-off lands are taken up in agri- 
culture is largely mistaken. Agricultural lands 
are increasing in area but slowly if at all. Of 
the 10 million acres of forest cut each year, only 
about one million acres are taken over by farming 
operations. Indeed, much cultivated land is going 
back to forest. Between 1910 and 1920 Min- 
nesota lost 10,000 farms. During the same period, 
20 States, chiefly in the eastern half of the coun- 
try, lost improved farm land at the rate of 
960,000 acres a year. 

Last summer I had the pleasure of going over 
some replantings in Maine with Austin Cary, 4 
forester of high rank in the Government service 
and one of the greatest living authorities on 
American forests. I asked him if replacement was 
going to win in the race with exploitation, and 
without the slightest hesitation he said it was. 

Here is where I am going to leave the matter. 
Even the most hopeful foresters tell us that we 
are in a bad way and that conditions will be 
worse before they are better. But we have the 
satisfaction, such as it is, of knowing that the 
crisis is realized, and that expert opinion assures 
us of a way out. 


THE FIRST cut of Utah black walnut lumber 
that has ever been placed on the market 18 
announced. It came from Riverdale, in Weber 
County, and was grown on a farm belonging 
to J. M. Edwards. The trees were grown from 
a sack of nuts brought across the plains by 4 
John Ritter, fifty-seven years ago, before the 
coming of the railroad thru this section. Mr. 
Ritter planted the nuts on his farm, now 
the hands of Edwards. 
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” ‘Hasdweed for Mah Jongg Sets 


Hart, Micu., April 1—An order aggrega- 
ting around $11,000 and requiring about 75,000 
feet of hardwood lumber to fill, has been re- 
ceived by the Bennett Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., from the Boston Exporting Co. This 
Jumber is to be cut to specifications, in very 
small pieces, for making Mah Jongg sets, the 
total number of pieces to be delivered being 
around ten million. The Bennett plant is work- 
ing to capacity on this order and may have to 
increase its facilities, with a view to larger op- 
erations in the future. 


Some Big Timbers Still Left 


BEAUMONT, TEx., March 31.—Some idea of 


the size of timbers still to be found in the yellow. 


pine forests of southwest Louisiana and south- 
east Texas can be gained from the description 
of the ‘‘sticks’’ ordered to make the new spuds 
and build a new A-frame for the derrick rig 
of the U. S. dredge Kimble, which is undergoing 
repairs here. 


The timbers are the very choicest to be had in 
southern pine timber and were cut at the Cox’s 
Spur landing in the heart of the Louisiana tim- 
ber holdings of the Southern Land & Lumber 
Co., to fill a special order from the Pennsyl- 
vania Shipyards (Inc.) in order to meet the 
United States engineers’ specifications, calling 
for all-heart southern pine. J. H. Holleman, 


woods as red cypress and California redwood, are 
weak and more or léss price shading is required to 
induce business. Southern pine prices, however, are 
relatively better sustained than those on fir and 
western hemlock and spruce. Stocks among the 
larger southwestern producers are in very poor as- 
sortment, with common grades pretty well cleaned 
up. Fir stocks are heavier and the pressure to 
make sales is greater. The hardwood situation is 
steady, with a fair demand still prevailing for all 
the more staple stocks and items. Tendency of 
prices is slightly downward, owing to the fact that 
the mills continue to run pretty strong and there 
is no wide margin of orders for them to work on. 
However, comparatively few manufacturers are 
trying to force the market in order to add to busi- 
ness on hand. 


Sales of the twenty-seven reporting manu- 
facturing furniture interests in the district 
during February were 9.5 percent less than for 
the same month in 1923, but 22.5 percent over 
the January, 1924, total. Stocks in hands of 
dealers are light and the demand at retail is 
improving. 


PPB EBAAEEBEEAaa: 


Make Golf Clubs of Laminated Hickory 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Hickory for golf 
shafts is expected to receive a substantial 
boost, as the result of several years of careful 
experimenting by Boston golf experts, who have 
at last invented a method of manufacturing a 
hickory shaft that positively will not warp. 
The steel, bamboo, and combination hickory 
and bamboo shafts are not quite equal to the 
best hickory shafts provided the hickory will 





be 











Big ‘‘sticks’’ of southern pine cut for 


Manager, and J. E. Mitchell, sales manager, re- 
spectively of the Southern Land & Lumber Co., 
personally went into the forest and selected and 
supervised the felling of the trees from which 
these timbers were cut. 

Three are required for the A-frame and two 
for spuds, or five in all, and they scale 50 feet 
m length and square 16 inches top and butt. 
They were loaded on the Gulf Coast Lines cars 
and brought to the Beaumont mill, cut to size 
and then hauled to the Pennsylvania yards by 
log wagons drawn by bullock teams from near- 
by logging camps. They attracted much atten- 
tion as they wended their way thru the business 
section of the city of 50,000 people, bringing 
back to old-timers vivid recollections of olden 
ays when such sights were common on the 
sawdust-trail thorofares of the city, now paved 
with asphalt and concrete. 


'SEEBBBGEZEBELBaEEEAa 


Some Increase in Wholesale Buying 


St. Louis, Mo., March 31.—‘‘ While weather 
‘onditions in this territory have held distribu- 
tion from the retail yards in check, receipts of 
building lumber for stocking continues large, 
there is some increase in wholesale buying and 
uch more indicated in the volume of in- 
{uiries,’? says the report of the Federal Reserve 

ank of St. Louis of conditions in the eighth 
Federal reserve district. The report continues: 
ae yards anticipate quite a spurt in the demand 
to 800n as the weather becomes sufficiently settled 
aeeemit building operations to go forward. The 

olesale softwood markets, aside from such minor 


repair work on U. S. dredge ‘‘ Kimble’’ 


refrain from warping. The new invention is a 
strictly hickory shaft, but made in no less than 
nine sections. Thru the laminated process of 
manufacture these hickory shafts are consid- 
ered impervious to climatic conditions. Warp- 
ing is guaranteed to be an unknown quantity, 
the wood will always return to its correct shape 
when bent, and the cost will be trivial. Thru 
the system of manufacturing, it is expected that 
second growth hickory, considered the perfect 
wood for the purpose, can be used in ninety 
days from its cutting. In most cases in the 
past it has been found that one to three years 
has been consumed in properly seasoning the 
regulation hardwood shafts of the present day. 
This time eradicature is made possible by the 
fact that the wood used in the ‘‘Lamino,’’ so 
called, is cut into slabs one-twelfth of an inch 
in thickness, so that drying occurs quickly and 
is thoro. When this important part of the 
manufacturing has been completed, the slabs of 
hickory are placed one upon another, well 
soaked in waterproof glue, and given tremen- 
dous machine pressure for many days. Upon 
removal from this machine, the laminated slabs 
of plied hickory are cut into blocks about the 
length of the ordinary shaft. Eleven sections 
comprise the article at this stage. Additional 
seasoning is then necessary before the blocks 
are ready for further development. In the 
final step of turning the blocks into clubs, two 
of the sections are practically eliminated. The 
finished product, when given .the stain, oil, 
shellac, and other treatments, can not be told 
from ordinary hickory, unless closely inspected 
under a magnifying glass. 














This Beautiful Home Floored Throughout with 
Superior Brand Oak Flooring 


Uniformity 
of 


Color and Texture 


are only two of the 
Many Outstanding Features 
of 


Americas Finest-" 


Beginning with the selection of the 
standing Oak timber we have 
made it our business to leave noth- 
ing undone toward the production 


of better Oak Flooring. 


St. Francis Valley Oak is superior 
in uniformity of texture and color, 
and all of our lumber comes from 
this timber, grown within a radius 
of 40 miles of our mill. 


All flooring lumber is properly 
air dried in the open before going 
into our dry kilns and all thin 
flooring lumber is cut to proper 
thickness while green, giving an 
even distribution of moisture con- 
tent. 


Each piece is individually graded 
by a man who does nothing else 
and we are exceptionally careful 
in selecting tight roofed cars in 
which to ship to prevent damage 
from leaky roofs. 


Particular dealers with discrimi- 


nating customers will do well to 
stock “Superior Brand” and be 
able to guarantee satisfaction. 


Superior Oak Flooring Co. 


HELENA, ARK. 
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Manufacturers of band 

sawn hardwoods. 

Grades guaranteed un- 

der rules of National 

Hardwood Lumber 
iation. 


We solicit your inquiries: 


Bonita Lumber 
Company, Inc. 
BONITA, ("f:ren*) LA. 











Your Logical Credit Guide 


—and directory of the 
lumber buying trade is 








Clancy’s 
Red Book 


Service 


Write today for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


We handle collections for 
small and large mills and 
wholesalers everywhere, 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT AssociATION 
Suite 1746-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 














Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


_ You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

_ Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
| increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders, 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

1045III. Mer. Bank Bld. 80 Maiden Lane 

Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























EXPERIENCED TIMBER SERVICE 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Bankers’ valuations of timber, mills and 
logging plants. 
Timber examinations and detailed reports. 
Typographic surveys. 
Logging plans, R. R. locations. 


THE JOHN P.VAN ORSDEL CO. 


Forest Engi: ‘'s to Lumbermen 


505 Lowman Building. SEATTLE, WASH. 











ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Carondelet Bidg. Clarke Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 











Southern Pine Operators Visit Arkansas Plant 


CrossETT, ArRK., March 31.—The recent com- 
pletion here of a new million dollar power house 
and the complete electrification of the lumber 
manufacturing plants of the Crossett Lumber 
Co., and the embarkation by that company on 
a reforestation program on a scale calculated 
to assure the lumber industry for this place in 
perpetuity is attracting attention from all 
parts of the country, and many visitors have 
been coming to see these operations and to get 
helpful ideas. 

Thursday of last week was made notable by 
visits from some of the largest southern pine 
operators in the country. In a special train 
over the Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Rail- 
way arrived during the day E. A. Frost, presi- 
dent, and G. W. Nelson, vice president of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., 
and James Buchanan and William Buchanan, 
heads of the William Buchanan operations with 
headquarters in Texarkana. Later, over the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, in the private car 
‘¢Bogalusa,’’ arrived Col. A. C. Goodyear, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., president; W. H. Sullivan, vice 
president and general manager; E. B. Cushing, 
treasurer, and George A. Townsend, general 
sales manager of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa, La. Here the party was 
joined by A. L. Ford, managing editor, and 
H. C. Williams, business representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and under the pilotage 
of E. W. Gates, general manager, and his son 
Edward Gates, and A. Trieschmann, secretary 
and associate manager of the Crossett Lumber 
Co., the party was conducted over the operations 
of that company. 

With keen interest the visitors witnessed 
every part of the operation of these electrically 
driven mills, and were especially interested in 
the magnificent power plant, which is conceded 
to be the finest plant of its kind in the entire 
sawmill industry, equipped as it is with the very 
latest and most modern machinery. So keen 
was their interest that, altho pressed for time, 
they inspected every part of the power plant, 
even climbing the winding stairs to the tip top 
of the great concrete fuel house, the most mas- 
sive building of its kind connected with any 
industrial plant in the country. 


Features Which Interested the Visitors 


Among the features of special interest to 
the visitors were the billet mill, where small and 
short logs are utilized that could not be put 
thru the large mill to advantage; the remanu- 
facturing plant, where lumber is cut into short 
lengths for industrial purposes and its value 
and utility greatly increased, and the great 
planing mills, where the famous Arkansas soft 
pine finish is perfectly manufactured. 

After a hasty trip over the plants and yard, 
the visitors were taken in automobiles and 
whisked over the town, thus being given an 
opportunity to see what may truly be said to be 
a model sawmill town, with its broad streets, 
cement walks, well painted, modern homes, 
each equipped with electric lights and bath 
rooms and occupied by employees of the com- 
pany and their families at a nominal rental; 
the modern school buildings, including manual 
training and domestic science departments, 
where under the Gary plan and in charge of 
competent teachers, the children are given 
every opportunity to acquire an education un- 
der the most favorable surroundings; the hos- 
pital, with its forty rooms and uptodate X-ray 
and other equipment; the beautiful Rose Inn, 
where the traveler finds comfortable rooms and 
well cooked meals; the commodious Y. M. C. A. 
building; the great mercantile establishment 
owned and operated by the lumber company 
which did a business in 1923 of $1,100,000; 
then to the general office building, where they 
inspected maps showing the 235,000 acres of 
timber lands of the company, on 125,000 
acres of which is standing virgin timber yet un- 
touched. 

Of intense interest was a survey map show- 
ing the results of a thoro survey of a large 
acreage, there being plotted the amount of 


. 


pine timber on each ‘‘forty’’ of saw timber 
size, the amount of hardwood timber, and the 
number of cords of pulpwood. This is all land 
that has been cut over once and these hard 
headed, broad visioned lumbermen could hardly 
believe this evidence of the remarkable rapidity 
with which this land is reforested by Nature, 
So firmly convinced are the officials of the Cros. 
sett Lumber Co. of the practicability of natura] 
reforestation, if the lands are protected from 
fire and properly cared for, that they are mak. 
ing all their plans with a view to making their 
lumbering operations at this point perpetual, 
Of the company’s acreage in Louisiana 35,000 
acres recently have been set aside under the 
State conservation law for reforestation pur. 
poses. 

Under the direction of a young man trained 
in the Yale Forestry School, a corps of foresters 
is employed and all of the company’s lands 
now are operated with a view to reforestation, 
It has been determined that in this section the 
annual growth over a period of thirty years 
will average 300 feet to the acre. 

The special train with Col. Goodyear’s private 
car attached, left in the evening, the party 
planning to visit the Frost-Johnson operations 
at Huttig, the Buchanan operations at Stamps 
and the Great Southern operations at Bogalusa, 





Mapison, WIs., March 31.—To determine 
what is the best way to paint different woods, 
the Forest Products Laboratory is about to 
erect painted fences at various points thruout 
the United States. The first fences will be put 
up at Sayville, Long Island, N. Y.; Palmer. 
ton, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Gainesville, Fla.; 
Milwaukee and Madison, Wis.; Fargo, N. D,, 
and Seattle, Wash. Others will be located 
later at points to be selected in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. The experiment will show 
the influence of the species, the direction of the 
grain, the content of resin and oils, and the 
presence of knots, defects, and sapwood upon 
the painting characteristics of wood. This test 
will also be the first painting study to shew 
thoroly the influence of widely varying ¢i 
matic conditions on the durability of paint. 

Eighteen important species of softwood wil 
be employed. Four panels of each species wil 
be on every fence, two presenting the edge 
grain, and two the flat grain. These panels 
will be made up at the Madison laboratory, 
numbered for identification, and shipped to 
their sites where they will be set up and painted. 
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Since the experiment is designed to test not 
the paint but the effect of a variety of condi: 
tions upon paint, only two standard types of 
paint will be used, made by formulas agreed 
upon by the codperators in the experiment. 

Wood used in the project is furnished by the 
California Redwood Association, the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, the West Coast Forest Products Bureal, 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associatiol, 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufa¢- 
turers’ Association, the Southern Pine Associ 
tion, the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, the Coos Bay Lumber Co., and the 
Finch Pruyn Lumber Co. 

Other codperators in this test are: The 
United States bureau of standards, Institute of 
Paint & Varnish Research, National Lead (0. 
New Jersey Zine Co., Pittsburgh Plate Glas 
Co., University of Florida, and the North Dx 
kota Agricultural College. The work of eret 
tion and painting will be done by the coop 
erators. Representatives of the laboratory wi! 
inspect the fences once a year. ; 7 

The wood finishing research committee 5 
acting in an advisory capacity in this resear¢h. 
It has members representing the National As 
sociation of Wood Using Industries, the 2 
gineering Foundation, the National Resear 
Council, the American Farm Bureau Federatlo 
the American Institute of Architects, the - 
sical Industries Chamber of Commerce, and th 
furniture industry. . 
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mba J Wasumomon, D- O> March 31 Lending 0h, SANS Wan Goss SUN name snpetienes : : 
| the ff railroad officials of the country appearing be- "URNS fo have carried into Title MII of the Act National Forest Timber 
land fore the Senate interstate commerce committee (the labor board provisions) more of the views of 3 
hard during the last few days, voiced emphatic  aprnag Ly — bgp i sae, ate Nee. 
agai rare : Je are sti m the midst of changing an cu : 
ardly rotest agen favorable action on the Howell conditions and a reasonable return to normal eco- FOR SA LE : 
idity bill, which was drafted by a number of railroad nomie conditions appears to be still some time in P 
ture, labor organizations and provides for the abol- the future. It is difficult to predict the future 
Cros. — ishment of the railroad labor board created by pr Ss uudes 40s tak Ge tone = LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
tural J the transportation act of 1920 and the substi- of 1990 has not yet had a fair trial and that, under chantable dead timber standing or down and 
from tution of national boards of adjustment, such as _ present changing conditions, important additional all the live timber designated for cutting on 
mak- were in effect during the war while the carriers legislation relating to the transportation situation an area embracing about 5,900 acres in Twps. 
their § were under Federal control. might well be deferred. — 20 and 21 S., Range 1 E., W. M., on the water- 
stual, atin wlididhe: tales thin ules tite a Referring to the railroad labor board, Mr. shed of Layng Creek, known as the Herman 
5.000 The eth a - i bill whi Pe wi ‘ar pas- “Holden said that providing a tribunal author- Creek unit, within the Umpqua National For- 
. BEE ee ee mney uaey Ceclare Was ized to inquire into controversies that threaten est, Oregon, estimated to be 375,000,000 feet ; 
r the formulated without public discussion or con- interruption of commerce and in making it the B. M., more or less, of Douglas fir, western 
pur- ference with railroad officials and is a ‘‘parti- wer ca ihite: Gut of the Perms rd sates hemlock, western red cedar and other species 
gan’? measure, would make every railroad in imenediatelt auch per: Mitel . this utheieas of timber, approximately 92 per cent Douglas 
ained the country a ‘closed shop.’’ The Howell bill Congress tal a step in advance and one which - 
asters was declared to mark a distinet backward step “it will carefully weigh re the light of the pub- STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
lands and one which Congress in its wisdom in 1920 ae ‘ : ered, $1.75 per M. feet B. M. for the first 46,- 
; i : aaa lic interest and anxiety over these questions be- : r 
ation, rejected when it set up the machinery of the fore. it withdraws and veturas to less secure 285,000 feet B. M. of Douglas fir to be scaled, 
nm th railroad labor board. oe t ‘ ss ; ‘ $2.00 per M. feet B. M. for the remainder of 
. ; methods, such as those advocated in the pending the Douglas fir, $2.00 per M. feet B. M. for 
years A statement by Hale Holden, chairman of the — pj}, ”? h . d: pe a yee 
i ike at tn Auamdintion of tal. . : . the western red cedar, sugar pine and western 
, executive committee o ssocia i é Mr. Holden said that it was only after the white pine, and $0.50 per M. feet B. M. for 
rivate way Executives, gives a clear insight into the Jabhor board had ordered reductions in wages western hemlock, incense cedar and other 
party views of the railroad officials on this proposed averaging approximately 12 percent and species. Rates to be readjusted December 1, 
se change _ law and on the advisability of per- amounting annually to about $400,000,000, 1928, and at three-year intervals thereafter. 
am itti 2 trans a ae § j +. , F 
a4 - the pote nt Bag m et effective on July 1, 1922, that ‘“there was DEPOSIT.—$10,000 must be deposited with each 
18 — — be me cont mre € 1U possi 1e heard for the first time the beginning of com- bid to be applied on the purchase price, re- 
to give that act a fair trial. Mr. Holden said plaint over the functions of the labor board funded, or retained in part as liquidated dam- 
in part: and it may fairly be stated that here arose the ages according to conditions of sale. 
rods The transportation act by almost universal ex- srincipal reason for hostility to this board and P 3 
; pression has been characterized as the first con- ote oan inning of the p seonoae. 4 for its removal.’’ FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be 
rmine structive law passed in the program of regulation 8 & ; received by the District Forester, Portland, 
voods, of railroads by the Government. In all of its im- ‘*The major reason for the proposed meas- Oregon, up to and including May 5, 1924. 
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ut t B brief period of its existence in the presence of con- },° Pears \-laefiencathcnncer sri: Mien segs The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 
iruout ditions probably more disturbed and difficult to lar organizations representing, = they do, only 
De put deal with than ever before in the history of the part of railroad labor, to be relieved from the Before bids are submitted full information 
almer- country. . Bvery informed person, Baows. that : Z labor board and the pressure of public opinion concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
was enacted to meet a set of conditions that with- ti f sale, deposits, and th bmissi f 
Fia.; out it would have meant bankruptcy to most of the under the duty created by the law, first to bids should be a parva rn the District For- 
N. D, [| railroads of the country and almost immediate Submit controversies not otherwise disposed of ser, Portiend, Ox the Forest Super- 
ocated | Widespread labor disturbances and interruption to the labor board before resorting to strike. veges nena Saamae a 
oak: Pag trac,,At Hy not measure cxoressing the views Tho law was enaeted to bring it about thru the winch 
gs eters : f publie opinion that there should not 
] show — it was the result of long and painstaking work of Pressure Of public op : 
of the many members of Congress engaged in developing be an interruption of traffic of any serious 
nd the at matultion ood Ten | teed be brah moment until the labor board has first had an 
~ upon Stites of the * Fesident of the wnite’ opportunity to hear the case and announce a Want to Get 
is test In several features the transportation act did decision as to the right course to be followed.’’ 
og in Communication 
int. P ? . 
‘a will with practical woodworking manufac- 
es wil turer with $50,000.00 to take half inter- 
s edge est and management of a plant of one 
panels Suspends Tariffs Canceling Transit the same week last year. Compared with the of the heaviest rail shipping concerns of 
_— Wasnincton. D. C.. March 31.—The Inter. C?Tesponding week of 1922 it was an increase 2 P = a Se a 
ai te state Commerce Commission has suspended until of 26,683 — te gp vin tency se ——- wg 
ainted. July 29 the operation of schedules in Supple- Coal loading totaled 161,149 cars, or 9,405 tical experience in remanufacturing. 
st mE ment No. 1 to Louisville & Nashville Railroad fewer than the week before. Compared with ne ee ey eee 
op’ Co.’s tariff I. C rei No ‘A-15.444 > om. the same week last year, this was a decrease and want interested manager. Profitable 
pes . pended schedules propose to cancel the ereosot- f .2%,782 cars, and with the corresponding business and wonderful opportunity to 
*% ing-in-transit privilege on lumber and other period of 1922 a decrease of 42,070 cars. right man. 
. ‘“ forest products at Pensacola, Fla., when the Loading of grain and grain products totaled 
by Be traffic originates on the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 38,064 cars, a decrease of 4,690 cars compared Address “ W. 129,” care of 
aa way in Florida, thereby prohibiting the use of with the preceding week and a decrease of 1,288 American Lumberman 
Byreal joint thru rates from point of origin to final C78 under the same week of 1923. Compared 
oiation, destination on shipments accorded such transit with the corresponding week of 1922 it was an 
anufat: Privileges and forcing the use of combination ‘Tease of 400 cars. 
s seoelt rates. Under the proposed tariff the rate from <annenonamae 
rs? At _ pon Fla., to Chicago would be increased Hearing on Fourth Section Cases e 
: tom 421% cents a hundred pounds to 58 cents | S F 
ind the and that to St. Louis, Mo. oe 3814 to 52Y, WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—The Inter- n an rancisSco ~ 
The cents. ; ss state Commerce Commission has assigned for 
: if ouuuseeenees hearing before Examiner H. W. Johnson, 10 
- ‘. Lumber Loading Still Heavy a. m., May 5 at the Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, IGHT in the heart of the new 
ve 2 Q i ieati N 4. ? 
e Gls Wasmorox, D. C, April 1L—During the and “humerous others. involving. requests. ’for Se ee 
rth Da see ending March 22 the railroads of the authority to maintain rates on y ae and re- Market Streets. Accessible to 
of = freight beneme 908,651 cars with revenue  Jated articles from various points in the South every transportation point and 
a i ard wh sd pA inl “7 Pegg = and Southwest to interstate destinations. most convenient to business and 
_& ‘teases in the loading of all commodities except are Snancial districts, 
ittee : arg freight, forest products and ore, Suspends Midwest Woodwork Rates 
esearch. € total for the week was a decrease of 8,302 WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—The Interstate T a 
nal As one the loading for the preceding week. Com- Commerce Commission has suspended until July oe HO EL 
the ha vy with the same week last year, it was a 30 the operation of certain schedules as pub- : 
Researe in mrease of 8,167 cars, but with the correspond- lished in Supplements Nos. 26 and 27 to Agent WHI } ( O 
leratioD, & week of 1922 an increase of 71,410 ears. B. T. Jones’ tariff I. C. C. No. 1,400. The sus- 
the re fist products loading for the week totaled pended schedules propose to restrict the appli- D.M.Linnard Ernest Drury 
and ¢ y» Cars, an increase of 1,815 cars over the cation of commodity rates on sash in carloads — — 
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WELDON. WILLIAMS & LICK 


The Coupon Makers 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 


Basswood,Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office : 605 Murray Bldg,, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 








A new book by 
“** The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











points and destined to trunk line and New Eng- 
land territories, to apply on unglazed sash only, 
resulting in increases of from 2 cents to 13% 
cents a hundred pounds on shipments contain- 
ing sash when glazed. 


Same Rate Domestic and Export 


MemPHIS, TENN., April 1.—The Missouri 
Pacific has advised the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association that it will, effective about 
May 15, publish a domestic rate of 17 cents a 
hundred pounds on hardwood forest products 
moving from Helena and West Helena, Ark., to 
New Orleans and to other destinations taking 
the same rate. The export rate from Helena 
and West Helena is already 17 cents and this 
concession on the part of the Missouri Pacific 
puts the domestic and export rates on the same 
basis. 


‘SEE EBGZaas 


Southern Log Tariff Suspended 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—By an order 
entered last Friday the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until July 29 the op- 
eration of certain schedules as published in 
Southern Railway tariff I. C. C. No. 9,783. The 


——__. 


suspended schedules propose to restrict the rates 
on logs in carloads in the above tariff by the 
following clause: ‘‘ Rates published herein wil] 
not apply to junction points on traffic des. 
tined to points on other lines.’’ 

This restriction would result in higher rates, 
in some instances, on traffic where there are no 
thru rates in effect. For example, the rate 
from Reidsville, N. C., to Roanoke, Va., would 
be increased from 124% cents to 18 cents g 
hundred pounds. 


Equipment Inquiries and Orders 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries 
for cars and orders placed by the railways 
are reported as follows: 


INQUIRIES—Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 500 
single sheathed box cars, 40 ton capacity, 250 
stock cars, 40-ton capacity and 250 gondola cars, 
50-ton capacity. 

OrpeERS—Fruit Growers’ Express, 100 steel un- 
derframes from Bethlehem Steel Co.; Boston & 
Albany, 100 box cars from American Car & Foundry 
Co. and 25 dump cars from Western Wheeled 
Seraper Co.; Western Fruit Express, 1,000 stee] 
und: rframes from Pressed Steel Car Co. ; Southern 
Railway, 250 all steel low side gondola cars from 
Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co.; Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, 10 compartment coaches, 8 buffet 
library cars and 8 dining cars from Pullman Co. 


House Committee Favors Forestry Bill 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The House 
committee on agriculture voted unanimously to- 
day to report favorably the McNary-Clarke 
forestry bill. The committee is now drafting 
its report to the House. 

Only minor changes were made in the text 
of the bill as referred to the committee. One 
change limits the authorized appropriation of 
$100,000 in section 5 entirely to the reforesta- 
tion of and the growing of timber on farms. 
Section 5 originally provided for the expendi- 
ture of this sum in that manner, and also on 
other than farm lands ‘‘suitable or chiefly suit- 
able for timber production.’’ This change was 
made at the instance of Chairman Haughen, 
who thought that inasmuch as the bill author- 
izes $2,500,000 for general reforestation work, 
the $100,000 item should go wholly to assisting 
forestry work on farms. 

One of the other amendments changes sec- 
tion 4 so that the tree planting material dis- 
tributed by the secretary of agriculture shall 
be available for farm purposes, as well as for 
general reforestation, such as wind breaks, 
shelter belts and farm woodlots. The only 
other change directs that the geological sur- 
vey shall codperate with the secretary of agri- 
culture in examining and recommending to the 
National Forest Reservation Commission the 
purchase of such lands on the watersheds of 
navigable streams as are deemed necessary for 
the regulation of the waterflow or for the pro- 
duction of timber. 

It is expected that the Senate committee on 
agriculture and forestry will report the bill 
within ten days. 


McNary-Clarke Bill in Lead 


After hearings were concluded by the House 
committee on agriculture on the McNary-Clarke 
forestry bill the Senate committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry held a series of hearings. Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania endorsed the 
MeNary-Clarke bill as being good as far as it 
goes, and then launched into a detailed discus- 
sion of the Capper bill—otherwise known as the 
Pinchot bill—under which Uncle Sam would 
adopt much more extreme measures to protect 
and perpetuate the forests. 

Advocates of the more practicable McNary- 
Clarke bill, which represents about all that 
those who favor constructive forestry legisla- 
tion can hope to get from Congress at any time 
in the immediate future, were pleased to re- 
ceive Gov. Pinchot’s endorsement of this meas- 
ure, and were not surprised at his eulogy of the 
Capper measure., 

In his statement to the Senate committee Col. 
W. B. Greeley, chief forester, pointed out that 
the MecNary-Clarke bill deals with approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the land area of the 
United States. It has two main purposes, he 


said: First, the extension of public ownership, 
both Federal and State, of forest lands and 
lands suitable for forest growth, and the broad- 
ening of the forms of public administration; 
and, second, to encourage reforestation of lands 
in private ownership. 

With Gov. Pinchot endorsing the MceNary- 
Clarke bill in a broad way and nobody else ap- 
pearing in opposition to its passage there would 
seem to be good ground for hope of favorable 
action unless legislation is delayed by the vari- 
out investigations. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace made a 
strong plea for the McNary-Clarke bill before 
the Senate committee, as he did before the 
House committee. He pointed out that exten- 
sion of public forest ownership and _ public 
forest administration is necessary in developing 
a wise forest policy in this country. European 
nations that have made progress in forestry, 
he said, have found that a core of publicly- 
owned forests is required as a basis for an 
efficient national forest policy, and for the pro- 
motion of the productive use of forest land as 
a whole. Accordingly, he urged the adoption 
of a similar policy in the United States. In 
line with this policy, he urged the addition to 
the national forests of unreserved public lands 
which are chiefly valuable for the production 
of timber or the protection of stream flow. 
More than 10,500,000 acres of such lands are 
now owned by the Government, he said, but are 
not protected or administered in such a way a8 
to conserve timber resources. The MeNary- 
Clarke bill would incorporate these lands i 
the national forests. 

Much the same arguments were presented to 
the Senate committee as were laid before the 
House committee. 


Asks Aid Against Gypsy Moth 

The bureau of entomology, Department of 
Agriculture, has asked further cooperation 0 
the engineering division, army air service, 
its efforts to check the spread of the gypsy 
moth in New England forests. 

A tentative design of apparatus has been 
made for attachment to the TC type airships, 
consisting of blower agitator and hopper for 
scattering insecticide. This equipment demands 
hopper and blower of greater eapacity than 
that used on the airship in experiments col 
ducted last year, which were rather disappoint 


=e- ('SPHEEEGGZGREEZEEZZaES 

THE TOTAL AREA of merchantable timber 1 
private ownership in the State of Washington 
is 5,200,000 acres, in Federal ownership 5,841, 
000, and owned by the State, 1,215,000. The 
State has 100,000 acres of deforested land, the 
Government 1,852,000, and private owners 
3,600,000 acres. 
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Would Continue 1910 Quota 


The immigration committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in a report 
at its twelfth annual meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 6-8, will recommend selective immi- 
gration in terms of physical, mental and moral 
qualifications of individuals, not in terms of 
races or nationalities. 

The committee recommends that the present 
quota law, based on the census of 1910, with 
modifications to reduce hardships on immigrants 
and to make administration more effective, be 
reenacted for a specified term of years, not less 
than three nor more than five. During this 
period it recommends that a Federal commission 
make a thoro study of the effects of the law 
both at home and abroad, and submit its recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

As illustrative of the present lack of infor- 
mation, the committee calls attention to several 
proposals seriously advanced. One is for exami- 
nation at the source. The committee itself 
once made such a proposal, placing responsi- 
bility upon steamship agents at points of origin. 
On further study its proposal was found to be 
impracticable because 80 percent of the immi- 
grants do not buy tickets at points of origin 
but travel on prepaid orders purchased by 
friends or relatives in America and not ex- 
changed for tickets until they reach ports of 
embarkation hundreds of miles from their 
homes. 

Other proposals that appealed to members 
of the committee were that quotas be in propor- 
tion to naturalization, or that peoples 50 per- 
cent or more of whose nationals here have been 
naturalized, be given quota ‘‘bonus.’’ But 
study showed that while the ‘‘old’’ immigra- 
tion, as a result of being here longer, has a 
higher percentage of naturalized citizens at 
present, some of the ‘‘new’’ immigration be- 
comes naturalized much more rapidly. People 
from Turkey apparently shift their allegiance 
much more quickly than do those from England 
or Scandinavia. The naturalization basis might 
in the future produce results quite different 
from those its advocates expect, says the report. 

Other recommendations of the committee are 
that wives (or husbands) and unmarried 
minor children of resident citizens be admitted 
without being counted in the quota; immigra- 
tion certificates .or consular quota certificates be 
issued at the monthly rate of one-tenth of the 
annual quota to prospective immigrants who 
make formal application and who present prop- 
erly filled out questionnaires and dossiers or 
identification papers showing that they are ad- 
missible. 

The committee is strongly of the opinion that 
the present base year 1910, should be retained 
during the brief period of the quota law’s ex- 
tension, in order that experience during the 
last three years may be comparable with that 
during the next three to five years, and in order 
to avoid raising the troublesome question of 
discrimination. In this connection the com- 
mittee points out that the present law based 
on 1910 with a 3 percent quota is actually giv- 
ing what the advocates of an earlier date de- 
sire. The net immigration—number of immi- 
grants minus the number of emigrants return- 
ing to their old homes—showed in 1922 an in- 
crease of over 100,000 from northern and 
western Europe as against a decrease of 23,000 
from southern Europe and a decrease of over 
36,000 from eastern Europe. In 1923, the re- 
port shows, there was a net increase of more 
than 258,000 from northern and western Europe, 
including Finland, as against 25,126 from south- 
ern Europe and 33,817 from eastern Europe. 
It was further shown that in the first six months 
of the present immigration year, during which 
most of the quotas were exhausted, northern 
and western Europe furnished a net immigra- 
tion of 278,088 as compared with 31,950 from 
Southern Europe and 48,581 from eastern 
Europe. The committee concludes that this 
Preponderanee of the Nordics was due to the 
habits of the people themselves, the southern 





and eastern nationalities being more migratory. 

The conviction is growing that on account 
of clashing interests and differences of opinion 
among senators and representatives over immi- 
gration this session of Congress will adjourn 
without doing more than to continue the pres- 
ent law for perhaps another year. 


More Japanese Orders Expected 


Reports current in Washington indicate that 
Japan soon will make further large purchases 
of building materials in the United States. 
Political complications in that country have 
delayed matters somewhat, but as a loan of 
$100,000,000 in addition to the amount already 
expended—$150,000,000—has been authorized 
further purehases may be expected. Of course 
not all of the appropriation will be laid out in 
the United States, but much of it likely will be. 


Brick Sizes and Types Reduced 


The vitrified paving brick industry at a meet- 
ing held last Friday with representatives of the 
division of simplified practice Department of 
Commerce voted a fourth reduction in the num- 
ber of sizes and types manufactured. 

The first far-reaching reduction decided upon 
was from 66 to 11. Next came a cut from 11 
to 7, and then from 7 to 6. The work of simpli- 
fication was undertaken in November, 1921. 

Thruout last year 6 sizes and types were man- 
ufactured and withstood the test of a year’s 
survey. For that year it was found that 
the 6 recognized varieties had comprised 80.3 
percent of the total business. The size elimi- 
nated at last Friday’s meeting was found to 
take up only nine-tenths of 1 percent of the de- 
mand during 1923. 

Among the benefits which have been reported 
thru simplification in this industry are reduc- 
tions in cost of production, improved service, 
and ability to compete more effectively with pro- 
ducers of other types of paving materials. 


Trade at Home and Abroad 


The Department of Commerce summarizes 
business conditions at home and abroad, based 
on latest available information, as follows: 


Domestic—Production of steel sheets by inde- 
pendent mills in February increased over the pre- 
ceding month and a year ago, according to re- 
ports to the bureau of the census, Department of 
Commerce. In terms of percent to capacity the 
February output was equivalent to 97 percent as 
against 87 in January and 89 a year ago. Un- 
filled orders for sheets at the end of February 
totaled 434,000 tons as against 548,000 a year 
ago. Stocks of sheets at 113,000 tons compare with 
148,000 a year ago. Consumption of iron ore in- 
creased over the preceding month and a year ago 
while stocks were lower compared with the same 
periods. Meltings in Ohio grey-iron foundries in- 
ereased over January and a year ago. Production 
of pig iron by merchant furnaces declined from 
the preceding month and February of last year. 
Sales of merchant pig iron were about 49 percent 
lower than a year ago. The cut of southern pine 
lumber declined from January but was greater than 
a year ago while shipments declined from both 
periods. Production and shipments of face brick 
increased over the preceding month and February 
of last year. 

ForeigN—Record attendance and satisfactory 
sales at the Vienna spring fair are relieving fea- 
tures in the Austrian situation which shows in- 
ereased unemployment and unfavorable trade bal- 
ance as the result of the last year’s money strin- 
gency and industrial depression. Conditions in 
Sweden show little change, a decline in February 
exports being partially compensated by large ad- 
vance sales of wood pulp and paper. Cables from 
Australia report a healthy position. Money is 
tight locally but Australian balances in England 
and America are good, favoring imports in spite 
of a decline in exchange. February automotive 
imports into Australia again broke all records. 
Rush by Japanese importers to get goods in ahead 
of the temporary duty exemption which expires 
March 31 has caused a great excess of imports 
over exports but most of the imports are equipment 
and supplies of an industrial investment character 
and the oversupply of consumable commodities is 
expected to be taken up by the pronounced in- 
crease in popular purchases. Business 1s dull in 
Indo-China, on account of chaos in South China, 
the country’s best customer, and slow in Siam 
partly for the same reason. Trade is quiet in 
North China but arrivals of American wheat and 
flour are large. The Philippine hemp market was 
weak in the first fortnight of March. 














Babcock 


SPRUCE 
LADDERS 


A Ladder 
for Every Use 


Lumber dealers 
make good profit 
selling our 


Extension Ladders 
Single Ladders 

Fruit Ladders 

Painter Ladders 

Mason Ladders 

Paper Hanger Ladders 
Household Step Ladders 
Extension Trestles 
Painter Trestles 

Window Cleaner Ladders 


We Pay Freight 
Send for Free Booklet 
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’ W.BABCOCK 
BATH, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















| White Pine 





IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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B.W.Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, - © Pa, 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 
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Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


17 


HARDWOOD Gyottasliig cmgg 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 

Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. |! 

NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. |! 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. J 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


— 


Books for Retail Lumbermen 


All Grading Rules in a Single Book 


The next best thing to a single set of grad- 
ing rules for all species of lumber is a bring- 
ing together under one cover of all the grading 
rules of all the woods, so that they may be 
referred to and compared with the maximum 
of convenience. It is this last service that has 
been performed by the compiler of ‘‘ Lumber 
Inspection Rules,’’ the fifth edition of which 
tas just been published. 

This handbook, which is of pocket size bound 
in flexible cloth, contains not only all the grading 
rules but also the patterns of finished lumber 
as shown in the individual grading rules books 
of the various associations. Much of the infor- 
mation contained in the book is not otherwise 
readily accessible and certainly not in such con- 
venient form. The book has been in large de- 
mand in former editions and many requests were 
made for it during the period that it was out of 
print. Therefore, the new edition will be wel- 
comed not only by users of former editions hut. 
by those who may now learn for the first time 
that so convenient a volume is again available. 
It is sent postpaid by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at the publisher’s price, $5 a copy. 


‘MaaaBaaaaaada 


Guide for Growing of Evergreens 


Always and everywhere the evergreen tree 
has been favored by home-maker and _ land- 
scape artist. As a consequence there has been 
accumulated a vast amount of experience in the 
use of the different varieties for planting in 
various environments. This experience, how- 
ever, has been largely the personal possession 
of amateur enthusiasts and experts, and has 
not been available to the individual home- 
maker who may have desired to use trees 
of this character for the adornment of his 
home-site. It is believed, therefore, that there 
are many persons in every community who will 
be glad to know that L. H. Bailey, the dis- 
tinguished botanist and agriculturist, has, with 
the codperation of numerous specialists, pre- 
pared a book entitled ‘‘ Cultivated Evergreens’’ 
that brings together in convenient and accessi- 
ble form a vast amount of interesting and 
authoritative information about this class of 
trees and their planting and cultivation. 

Chapters in this work, which comprises over 
400 pages, are devoted to the use of evergreens 
in the landscape, to their adaptation, planting 
and propagation, to insects and diseases that 
attack them, and to enumeration of the species 
ete.; the greater part, perhaps, being given to 
the conifers, but a special section being assigned 
to the broad-leaved species of evergreens. The 
book is handsome in make-up as well as in- 
teresting in text and illustration, whether the 
reader ever sees fit to plant the evergreens or 
not; but it is believed that even a casual read- 
ing of the work will inspire an admiration for 
evergreens and a desire to beautify the home- 
stead by planting them. 

Mr. Bailey’s outlook and attitude toward 
nature are such that his treatment of all sub- 
jects related to plant life stirs in the reader 
a greater love for all growing things and for 
the outdoors. While conveying important in- 
formation he does so in a manner to make 
learning a pleasure instead of a task. Ever- 
greens seem to be something more than just 
trees when he characterizes them thus: 

‘¢The interest in evergreens, particularly in 
the more durable conifers, is a subject particu- 
larly suited to the substantial amateur. The 
slowness and regularity of growth, the abid- 
ing quality in the round of the twelve months, 
the element of stability in these plants, appeal 
strongly to the person who has arrived at a 
settled purpose in life, who has an estate to de- 
velop, and whose sentiments are established. 
We easily reflect our human qualities into them. 
There is no haste in their nature, no radical 
change of purpose in their character. They 
have a strong juvenile habit and quality, and 
then they age gradually into a picturesque 
maturity, each one with outstanding individu- 
ality. They are not unduly elated over the ad- 
vent of spring; they are patient in the adversity 


of midsummer; they withstand the buffet of 
winter. They cover the margins of the land. 
scape and inclose the property securely, giving 
it a serene atmosphere. They typify the strength 
of strong men and women as they grow old 
with advancing years.’’ 

‘*Cultivated Evergreens’’ is a large hand. 
some work, bound .in cloth with buckram back, 
gilt top and gold lettering, and is*supplied by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
price, $7.50 a copy postpaid. 


Commerce Act—Sources and History 


At this time the most important legislative 
proposal before Congress is that of amendment 
to the transportation act. Business men gener. 
ally and lumbermen in particular now realize as 
scarcely at any former time in American his. 
tory the vital relations between industrial pros. 
perity and transportation service. At the same 
time that business men deplore demagogic tink. 
ering with the transportation act and the de- 
moralization that it is sure to cause, the politi- 
cal enthusiasts are eager to propose changes in 
the law that have little to recommend them 
other than their novelty. 

In view of the vital interest in the transpor- 
tation act business men ought to inform them. 
selves regarding it.. To do so has been a very 
difficult matter until the publication of a book 
by Rogers Mac Veagh, the full title of which 
is: ‘*The Transportation Act of 1920; Its 
Sources, History and Text, together with Its 
Amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act; 
Explained, Analyzed and Compared; compris- 


ing Extracts from Reports and Debates in 
Congress, Rulings, Interpretations and _ De- 


cisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, Opinions of the United States Supreme 


Court, prescribed Forms and complete Texts of 
related Acts, including the Federal control Act, 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920 and Interstate 
Commerce Act; all as amended to and inelud- 
ing Aug. 18, 1922.’’ 

The title is given in full for the reason that 
it sets forth in admirable fashion the character 
and purpose of the work. The main body of 
the book is devoted to the legislative history 
of the law, together with the text of the act and 
explanatory matter. In the historical section 
is included an ingenious chart showing the 
various amendment proposals. All the so called 
‘¢nlans’’ are shown in parallel columns, and 
identified; being so arranged and classified as 
to important features as to make the different 
proposals readily comparable. In some re 
spects this chart will be found one of the most 
interesting features of the book. 

By means of an appropriate selection of 
types the author has presented the material in 
such a manner as to make quick reference easy. 
Thruout the body of the work the explanatory 
matter indicates the purpose of the various pro- 
visions as conceived by those responsible for 
the original bill, as decided by the courts and as 
ruled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The main part of the work comprises more than 
500 pages, and an appendix brings the ‘otal 
to more than 900. A comprehensive index, 
taken with the introductory suggestions for the 
use of the book, should make the work in all 
its parts readily adaptable to the use of all 
classes of readers. The book is supplied by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
price, $10 postpaid. 


THERE WERE 1,576,290 visitors in 1923 on the 
twenty-two national forests of Oregon and 
Washington. The national forests of the Pa- 
cific Northwest thus again prove themselves to 
be great summer playgrounds. Forest officers 
believe the above estimates of visitors to be 
very conservative. This number of people 
fished, camped, picnicked, hunted, or traveled on 
the 27,000,000 acres of the national forests 
and represent an increase of 546,318 over the 
1922 figures. The above figures are for national 
forests only in Washington and Oregon and do 
not include visitors to the national parks in the 
two States. 
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The Pesky Vines 
Take these remarks from your old dad, 
Who’s knocked about the world a bit: 
Great trees are waiting for the lad 
To try his ax and test his grit. 
Above the trail the girl must tread 
Few oaks are leaning overhead, 
But ’round a woman’s feet entwines 
The darnedest lot of pesky vines. 


It’s vines a girl will have to fight, 

The little things you hardly see. 
It isn’t hard to walk aright, 

To walk around a maple tree, 
But little vines of envy, pride, 
Are always at a woman’s side, 

The little things of ev’ryday 

That trip us up and lead astray. 


The lad his mighty trees will fell 
And loudly shout, and rightly, too; 
And yet the lad I’d like to tell 
A woman has her work to do. 
A woman’s path is pretty full 
Of poison ivy she must pull, 
The lad may chop the mighty pines, 
But woman has the pesky vines. 


Yes, yours the load of little things, 
The small temptations hardly seen; 
The thorn besets, the bramble clings, 
And hearts are cold, and tongues are mean. 
We all of us must travel straight, 
And mighty tasks the men await; 
They make the trail with many a shout— 
But patient women clear it out. 





Between Trains 


Port Huron, Micu.—Just to prove to you 
again that intolerance is not prospering in this 
country—that, indeed, the brotherhood of man 
is getting nearer every day—note the dinner 
given tonight by the Chamber of Commerce to 
Rev. Fr. Halfpenny. In the audience which 
jammed the banquet hall to say farewell to the 
clergyman were Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
and even those who are too busy with pleasure 
and money-making to have any time to spare 
the Creator at all. Father Halfpenny has 
been transferred to Detroit, and the Chamber 
of Commerce is losing one of its hardest work- 
ers and the community one of its best influ- 
ences. The Baptist minister, who sat next to 
us, leaned over and said: ‘‘ Father Halfpenny 
is the finest Christian gentleman I ever knew.’’ 





OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—Our good friend 
Sharpe, tho primarily a lumberman, was right 
down in front at the annual banquet of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Association tonight. The 
reason was a daughter, and my how that girl 
can fiddle! If she isn’t on the program when 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
meets at Oklahoma City next winter—well, it 
just won’t be no program, that’s all. 





Eten, Inu.—The Elgin Association of Mer- 
chants held its annual dinner in the dining room 
of the Elgin State Hospital for the Insane to- 
night, with a jazz orchestra supplying the 
music. ‘‘Why,’’ we asked the president, ‘‘do 
they lock up better men at sundown, and let 
these fellows loose???’ 

_Lovisvitte, Ky.—It was the same thing to- 
night at the annual dinner of the Louisville 
Salesmen’s Association. Why is it, when a 
dinner is arranged the primary purpose of 
Which is to give the people of a community or a 
Profession an opportunity to become better 
acquainted, that a blatant orchestra is inflicted 
on them which makes conversation impossible? 
_ However, it was the only discord in the occa- 
sion. One bright spot was the presence of 
Willis Dye, of Kokomo, Ind., who had seen it 
in the paper, and who came over to add a little 
Indiana hospitality to a warm Kentucky wel- 





come. Another was Mayor Quin, who had a word 
to say about the great ‘‘Come on Home’’ which 


Louisville is staging in- June. If you are a 
Kentuckian, anywhere, write the mayor and 
ask him for particulars. 

COME ON HOME 


Come on home, for home is waiting 
When the world’s no longer kind; 
Come on home, when tired of hating, 
Sick of sinning, when you find 
Only failure each endeavor ; 
Not so sure and not so clever, 
Come on home and heal the scar 
Here where just the home-folks are. 


Come on home, for home remembers 
When your new-found friends forget; 

Wide the door and warm the embers, 
Home is even dearer yet. 

Oh. we have such memories of you! 

Come on home and let us love you! 
Hearts are hungry while you roam! 
Pack your things, and come on home! 

Sr. Louts, Mo.—The purchasing agents of 
St. Louis, and the salesmen who sell ’em (some- 
times), held a joint dinner tonight. The pur- 
chasing agents admitted certain things, and the 
salesmen didn’t deny some others, and we feel 
that great good was accomplished altogether— 
which always happens all together. Among 
those present were especially pleased to note 
M. L. Fitzgibbons, of the Goodfellow Lumber 
Co. What could be more appropriate? 





St. JoserpH, Mo.—This was our third visit 
to the Commerce Club, and, if anything, St. 
Joseph surpassed, if possible, its previous cordi- 
ality. 





We See b’ the Papers 


A republic going to be declared in Greece, and 
a monarchy in bad. 

London has a bus strike, but New York and 
Chicago have no such luck. 


Forty Argentine doctors banquetted Firpo 
and asked him to stay in the ring. 

Well, you gotta admit that Mr. Firpo has 
benefited the doctors more or less. 

An English broadcasting station is going 
to try to send us a jazz program. 

Propaganda is something that some other 
man advocates and that you don’t believe. 


One nice thing about a book is that you don’t 
have to read it; but it is different with jazz. 

The French frane seems determined to make 
the neighbors sorry that they ever talked about 
her. 

‘‘Let the railroads alone!’’ someone cries. 
Well, we let the Alton a loan, and now look at 
the darned thing. 

There is an automobile law in California 
compelling a Californian to blow his horn. 
You’d hardly believe it, would you? 

One nice thing about operating a searchlight 
is that it is so hard to get a,good look at a 
man who is operating the searchlight. 

There is said to have been considerable delay 
this spring in the sowing of oats. Well, we 
all supposed that was what prohibition was for. 

Europeans criticise us because we are more 
interested in baseball than we are in the Sen- 
ate, but you have to admit that baseball is more 
interesting. 


A St. Louis woman is suing a man’s estate 
because he disturbed her peace and quiet by 
committing suicide on her premises. But, lady, 
he will never do it again. 

The man who says that you never want to be- 
lieve anything you see in the newspapers is the 
same man who says that all them fellahs down 
in Washin’ton ought to be thrown out body and 
boots. 

The Germans not only ought to be compelled 
to pay as high taxes as anybody, as Charlie 
Dawes suggests, but they even ought to be made 
to make out income tax statements, if France 
wants real revenge. 





Another 
Place Where 
FlooringIs Tested 


The constant shuffle of dancers’ feet 
in the ballroom will soon prove the 
durability of any hardwood flooring. 


Time and again this test has shown 
that “Old Reliable” Maple flooring be- 
comes harder, smoother and more dur- 
able with use. You will be giving 


builders the biggest value for their 
money when you sell them 











We have manufactured more Maple, 
3irch and Beech flooring than any 
other manufacturer, in fact, we have 
furnished probably 20% or better of 
this flooring sold. This fact is evidence 
of the superiority of our products and 
of their salability for dealers. 


Is Your Name on Our 
Mailing List? 


If not, just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below and we will see that you re- 
ceive all of our stock lists and special 
offerings as they are issued from time 
to time. 


WILLIAM HORNER 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
Receivers 


Sales Offices: 
REED CITY MICH. 
Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


rs 
Ss 
{ “ 
~ 

| Ss 

William Horner, “S 
| Reed City, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me 
| your latest stock list of Hardwood ™~, 
Flooring, also see that my name is put “Sw 
| on your regular mailing list. Thisdoes not g 
| obligate me in any way. ; 
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Quality 
o/s ae 


2 cars 4/4” Ist & 2nds Birch 
9 cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
Birch 


2 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Birch 

{car 4/4” No. 3 Com. Birch 

2 cars 5/4” Ist & 2nds Birch 

{ car 5/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
Birch 

2 cars 4/4” Ist & 2nds Bass- 
wood 

| car 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
Basswood 


ay car 4/4” No. 2 Com. Bass- 
*- teu wood 


J LaR 3 na al No. 3 Com. Bass- 

ean ue Says: woo : 
r 5/4” Ist & 2nds Bass- 

““She’s dam’ good ae sia 


wood 
manstodealwid!’’ ‘car 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Basswood 


The Adams-Thom 
was’ Lumber Co. 

















4 
| Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS, 


Manufacturers of 


) “SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


, WHITE PIEN 


Hemlock and 
: Hardwoods 
( White Pine Pattern, Flask and 


Shop Lumber our specialty 














| | pees: “EXTRA STANDARD” 








|| We Can 
|| SHIP 


j Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L. C, L. 
WW of the following woods: — 
ASH - BASSWOOD 
i 7 BIRCH - SOFT ELM 
i TY HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
I U. S WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
i BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


_| Foster-Latimer 
H | MEtLEN, = Lumber Co. 




















Choosing Economical Belt and Pulley 


[By W. F. Schaphorst] 


To arrive at the size of pulleys, the distance 
between shaft centers should also be consid- 
ered, because the greater the distance between 
shaft, the more belt will be required. It is 
sometimes advantageous to make the belt nar- 
row, because the cost of a belt varies directly 
as its width. To make a belt narrow, increase 
the diameters of the pulleys. A narrower belt 
may then be used because of the higher belt 
speed. Increasing the diameter of the pulley 
also increases the cost of the pulley, but by add- 
ing together all costs of a variety of combi- 
nations, the most economical combination is 
ultimately arrived at. I have indicated in the 
sketch three combinations, all of them with 
2 to 1 pulley rations. Add together the cost of 
the pulleys and the cost of the belt, in each 
of the three cases, and after computing all 
belt widths and belt lengths, the final decision 
is easy. There are other factors that usually 





Three possible combinations of pulley and belt, 
all in pulley ratio of .2 to 1, from which the 
most economical may be chosen 


enter, such as space, speed and minimum size. 
Never use a small pulley if it can be avoided. 
A large pulley always works better, as there is 
less danger of slip and less belt tension to in- 
crease the power loss in the bearings. 


Commerce Officials Entertained 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 1.—A delegation of 
officials of the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, which is touring the southern cities, 
arrived in New Orleans yesterday, and today 
was tendered a luncheon by the Lumbermen’s 
Club of New Orleans. The club dining-room 
‘“played to capacity,’’ as local lumbermen were 
eager to hear the message of the visiting trade 
experts. President M. L. Rhodes presided and 
introduced the guests, who made short talks 
and then answered questions propounded by 
their hearers, the session terminating in a sort 
of roundtable discussion. 

Alfred P. Dennis, special economic investi- 
gator for the bureau, lately returned from a 
five-year study of European trade conditions, 
was the first speaker, and after reviewing the 
general trade situation overseas, made special 
reference to the service rendered by southern 
pine to the victims of the Messina earthquake. 
In the emergency, huge quantities of southern 
pine were shipped to the quake stricken region, 
he recalled, to erect temporary housing for the 
refugees. Many years have passed and those 
‘“emergency’’ structures are still in use and 
in excellent state of preservation, southern 
pine’s durability surprising some of the Italian 
builders and engineers and proving an excel- 
lent advertisement of the wood in that country. 

J. C. Nellis, acting head of the bureau’s lum- 
ber division, sketched the lumber market situa- 
tion on a worldwide scale, enumerating the cur- 
rent lumber requirements of various countries, 
and their sources of supply apart from the 
United States. Swedish lumhermen are active 
competitors, he said, and Finland is also ge - 
ting into the European markets, her low ex- 
change rates giving her a certain advantage. 
Japan has drawn upon her own and the Siberian 
forests, in addition to our west Coast woods, 
for lumber to repair her earthquake damage. 
Brazil and Peru are getting a large part of 
their lumber requirements from their own for- 
ests, Argentina remaining the best South Amer- 
ican customer for American lumber. 

Other speakers included E. T. Pickard and 
R. 8. Hollingshead, of the visiting party; Man- 


ager McLeod of the bureau’s New Orleans of- 
fice; Manager E. R. duMont of the Standard 
Export Lumber Co., New Orleans; Roger E, 
Simmons, of the American Pitch Pine Export 
Co., New Orleans, and R. E. O’Rourke, of the 
Overseas Forwarding Co., New Orleans and 
Memphis. 


MANUFACTURER and DEALER 


Lumber Truck Built for Hard Service 


Lumber trucks are employed extensively by man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers for handling 
material, for the reason that they have proved 
economical for this purpose. The Dobbie 2-wheel 
lumber truck manufactured by the Dobbie Foundry 
& Machine Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., is built for 
hard service, with trussed steel I-beam frame, 2- 
inch square steel axle and iron hub wheels. The 
company states that strength and durability are 
outstanding features of this truck, and the con- 
struction is such that split fellies and loose tires 
are impossible, the extra heavy tires with bolts 
making resetting unnecessary. The weight of the 
Dobbie truck is 520 pounds, and its capacity 2,500 
feet of lumber, which can be easily hauled with one 
horse, and the truck by reason of its rigid construc- 
tion can also be used to advantage with a tractor. 
In the mill the truck can be placed to a machine 
without taking up any more room than the lumber 
would if piled on the floor. The stock can be fed 
thru the machine and a man tailing can load an 
empty, thus assuring continuous operation and 
eliminating mill congestion. 


Specifications covering the Dobbie 2-wheel truck 
are: Wheels—45-inch diameter, with 32 rivets 
thru felly; steel hub, bolted machine wagon type, 
16 spokes, only 6-inch felly space between spokes; 
steel tires %x3-inch with 8 tire bolts. Frame and 
axle—3-inch, I-beam frame 40x60, assembled with 
hot rivets; 2-inch square steel axle. Finish— 
Wheels dark red, irons black. 

Many users of Dobbie trucks testify to the 
strength and durability of this equipment, Taylor 
& Crate, of Buffalo, N. Y., employing 260 trucks, 
twenty of which were purchased from the Dobbie 
company about a year ago, reporting that they 
found the trucks highly satisfactory in every re- 
spect, stating further that they have been haul- 
ing Dobbie trucks with Fordson tractors and find 
they stand up perfectly under this severe test. 


The Buffalo Lumber & Mill Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
states: 


“After having given the sixteen trucks, which 
we purchased from you some time ago, constant 
hard service, it is a pleasure for us to compliment 
you on your truck. We do not hesitate to state 
they are the bist we have had in our yard. The 
wheels are superior to the ordinary truck and we 
find the steel I-beam frame absolutely unbreakable. 
On the strength of this, please enter our order for 
ten additional trucks, to be shipped immediately.” 


White, Gratwick & Mitchell (Inc), North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., say: 


“We have approximately 420 two-wheel lumber 
trucks in use in our yard and some of them have 
been in service twenty years or more. Practically 
all of the 25,000,000 feet of lumber which is 
handled thru our yard during the course of a year 
is loaded on these trucks. We consider this the 
best method for handling lumber that there is 
today. Regarding steel frames, will say that we 
have had some in constant use for the last twenty 
years and have not been called upon to repair 
them in any way. We find these trucks partic- 
ularly convenient around the mill, for they can 
be readily placed for a machine man to feed stock 
thru and man tailing machine reloads an empty. 
In this way machines are run continually and mill 
floor is kept clear.’’ 

The Dobbie Foundry & Machine Co. has just 
issued catalog No. 22, containing 192 pages, illus- 
trating and describing its line of hoists and der- 
ricks, some of which are particularly well adapted 
to the handling of lumber and timber. 














DuRING FEBRUARY, 1924, American manufac- 
turers turned out 336,363 new passenger auto- 
mobiles, compared with 287,302 in January, 
1924; with 254,773 in February, 1923, and with 
109,171 in February, 1922. New trucks manu- 
factured last month totaled 31,072, compared 
with 28,846 in January, 22,161 in February, 
1923, and 13,350 in February, 1922. The fig- 
ures are based on returns from 186 manufac- 
turers, 96 making passenger cars and 119 mak- 
ing trucks (29 turning out both). Data for 
earlier months include 12 additional manufac- 
turers now out of business, while February, 
1924, data for 9 small firms were not received 
in time for inclusion in this report. 
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Proposed Motor Tax Law Defeated 


A bill before the Mississippi State legislature to 
tax motor trucks at the rate of $150 a year for a 
Ford truck and on up according to capacity, and 
a fee of $60 a year for a trailer, was defeated thru 
the efforts of the Meridian, Miss., Chamber of 
Commerce and a number of other organizations, 
lumbermen and other individuals who appeared be- 
fore the ways and means committee of the house 
and made protests strong enough to cause the bill 
to be withdrawn. 


This bill, which was known as House Bill No. 
604, and introduced by Mr. Boone, of the ways and 
means committee, shows a tendency of tax levying 
bodies to secure additional revenue from business 
in a way that should be combatted, especially by 
lumbermen, whose product is bulky and heavy to 
transport and its value much smaller in propor- 
tion to bulk and weight than many other products. 

The text of the bill follows: 

An act imposing a privilege tax on the business 
of hauling, conveying and transporting materials 
on the public roads of the State of Mississippi 
with trucks, tractors or wagons and repealing 
Chapter 127 of the Laws of Mississippi for the 
year 1922. 

See. 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Mississippi that a privilege tax is hereby 
levied on each person, firm or corporation éngaged 
or employed in the business of hauling, conveying 
or transporting materials on the public roads of 


For each 6 wheel wagon employed in such busi- 
ness $80 per annum. 

For each 8 wheel wagon employed in such busi- 
ness $100 per annum. 

Provided however that 4 wheel wagons used by 
farmers for hauling their own farm supplies shall 
not be subject to the above tax. 


$5 a Mile Non-Resident Tax 


Sec. 2. Provided however, that if any person, 
firm or corporation who is employed in any busi- 
ness as mentioned in section 1 of this act and who 
has no principal place of business or is not domi- 
ciled within the State of Mississippi, and who is 
engaged in the business as provided by section 1 of 
this act over the public roads of the State of Mis- 
sissippi and who has not paid their privilege tax 
as imposed on such business as provided by sec- 
tion 1,of this act shall be liable for the following 
privilege tax which is hereby levied against said 
business as follows, said amounts to be paid in 
the county over whose road said trucks, tractors, 
wagons or trailers are used and run, but if the 
privilege tax be paid as levied in section 1 of this 
act the same shall be good for the entire State of 
Mississippi; otherwise, as hereinbefore stated, 
the following tax is levied: 

For each truck or tractor employed in such busi- 
ness having a capacity up to 1 ton for each mile 
of road traveled in each county in the State of 
Mississippi $5 per annum. 

For each truck or tractor employed in such busi- 
ness having a capacity of from 1 to 2 tons for each 
mile of road traveled in each county in the State 
of Mississippi $10 per annum. 

For each truck or tractor employed in such busi- 

ness having a capacity of 





from 2 to 3 tons for each 
mile of road traveled in 
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Be es each county in the State 
% {pate of Mississippi, $15 per 

“a ; annum. 
| ee S % For each truck or trac- 
ig ; , tor employed in such busi- 


ness having a capacity of 
from 3 to 4 tons for each 
mile of road traveled in 
each county in the State 
of Mississippi, $20 per 
annum, 

For each truck or trac- 
tor employed in such busi- 
ness having a capacity in 
excess of 4 tons for each 
mile of road traveled in 
each county in the State 
of Mississippi, $25 per 
annum, 

For each truck or trac- 
tor employed in such busi- 
ness having a trailer or 
trailers attached to it an 
additional tax to the 
above tax for each trailer 
for each mile of road 
traveled in each county in 
the State of Mississippi, 








In a country where animal power is too expensive—The illustration shows 
Chinese coolies pulling a load. The wideawake American motor truck 
salesman may have some good ideas for selling his product in China, 
but when he finds that he will have to compete with some of thie self- 
feeding man power that trill work for $10 a month, he will have to do 


some real hustling to secure orders 





$5 per annum. 

For each four wheel 
wagon drawn by more 
than two animals em- 
ployed in such business 
for each mile of road trav- 
eled in each county in the 
State of Mississippi, $5 





the State of Mississippi with trucks, tractors, 
wagons or trailers attached to trucks or tractors, 
or transporting their own commodities or materials 
on the public roads of Mississippi with trucks, 
tractors, wagons or trailers attached to trucks or 
tractors in the State of Mississippi to be paid in 
the county where the owner is domiciled or in the 
county where his principal place of business is con- 
ducted, which tax once paid shall be good for the 
entire state of Mississippi. 


$150 Annual Tax for Ford 


For each truck or tractor employed in such busi- 
ness having a capacity up to 1 ton, $80 per annum. 

For each truck or tractor employed in such busi- 
ness having a capacity of from 1 to 2 tons, $150 
per annum. 

For cach truck or tractor employed in such busi- 
ness having a capacity of from 2 to 3 tons, $200 
per annum. 

For each truck or tractor employed in such busi- 
ness having a capacity of from 3 to 4 tons, $250 
per annum. 

For each truck or tractor employed in such 
business having a capacity of from 4 to 5 tons, 
$300 per annum, 

For each truck or tractor employed in such busi- 
_ having a capacity over 5 tons $350 per an- 

For each truck or tractor employed in such busi- 
ness having a trailer attached to it an additional 
pt the above tax for each trailer $80 per an- 

For each 4 wheel wagon drawn by more than 1 
pair of animals employed in such business, $60 
per annum. 


per annum. 

For each 6 wheel wagon employed in such busi- 
ness for each mile of road traveled in each county 
in the State of Mississippi, $7.50 per annum. 

For each 8 wheel wagon employed in such busi- 
ness for each mile of road traveled in each county 
in the State of Mississippi, $9 per annum. 

But 4 wheel wagons used by farmers in hauling 
their produce and farm supplies shall not be sub- 
ject to the above tax. 


In Addition to All Other Taxes 


Sec. 3. That this tax is to be collected annually 
in addition to all other taxes levied and is to be 
paid into the road fund of the county in which it 
is collected. 


Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the state 
auditor to furnish a small metal tag, designating 
the payment of such tax, to be attached to any of 
the above mentioned trucks, tractors or wagons, 
which tag shall be paid for by the county out of 
the funds received and collected by the tax men- 
tioned herein. 


Sec. 5. That all laws or parts of laws in con- 
flict with this act are hereby repealed and that 
chapter 127 of the laws of Mississippi for 1922 
be and the same is hereby repealed, but nothing in 
this act shall be construed so as to affect, change, 
alter, modify or abate any tax heretofore due under 
any of the laws repealed by this, but such liabil- 
ities which have accrued under any other law for 
taxes due the state, county or any municipality 
—" shall not be affected by the passage of this 
act. 

See. 6. That this act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 























Dry Items for 
Quick Sale: 


20M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Ash 
65M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 


50M’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. B 
150M’ 4/4” Selects Birch 
30M’ 5/4” Selects Birch 
100M’ 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
50M’ 6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
50M’ 10/4” Ne. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
15M’ 12/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
15M’ 4/4” FAS Hard Maple 

15M’ 4/4” Selects Hard Maple 

25M’ 5/4” Sel. & Btr. Soft Elm 

10M’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. Rock Elm 

15M’ 4/4” Sel. & Btr. Wisconsin Oak 
50M’ 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
15M’ 5/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
200M’ ix6” & Wdr. Sel. No. 3 Hemlock 
2U0M’ 2x6” AL Sel. No. 3 Hemlock 
500M’ 1” No. 2 Com. Ne. Pine 

300M’ 1” No. 3 Com. No. Pine 


asswood 


We manufacture all Northern 
Hardwoods and Softwoods. 





















































Lumber 


12-223 General Motors Detroit, Mich. 








We are always 


in the MARKET 


For, White 
Textured AS H 
in straight or mixed cars. 

Also 6/4,8/4, 10/4 and 12/4 No.1 Com. 


& Btr. Southern Soft Elm in straight 
cars one thickness. 

















Quote us on what you have to offer. 











The Field is Fertile 


Dealers! Cash in now by adding this fast 
selling garage door to your line. Thousands 
of new garages will be put up this spring. f 


perfect Garage Door 


will take care of your incoming orders. 
You will be just one jump ahead of your 
competitors. 


Let us tell you how other dealers 
are making money handling our doors. 


The Rowe & Giles 


CHAGRIN FALLS, 
pK Lumber Co. 
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ERE’S a good sell- 

ing item that every 
dealer should have in 
stock. Big value edge 
grain flooring is our 
specialty. Mills are lo- 
cated on four trunk 
lines insuring you real 
service, 


We invite your 
inquiries and 
orders. 


SOUTHERN 







COMPANY 


TEXARKANA, 
TEXAS 


Daily Capacity 
750,000 Feet, 






Yellow Pine 
FLOORING 
















PINE LUMBER 








BIG 


MILLS 


Manufacturing 


Yellow Pine 


E.G.Flooring 


Yard and Shed 


Stock, Kiln 


Dried Timbers 
up to 12X12-24" 


Big Timbers 
For Export 


Hardwood 


Lumber 

















preciated, 








SOUTHERN 
PINE 
HARDWOODS 


HE steady growth of our 

business, since our organi- 
zation, is indicative of the 
quality of service—the satisfac- 
tion—we are rendering lumber 
buyers. An opportunity to 
demonstrate our ability to meet 
your requirements will be ap- 


Beaumont 
Lumber 


Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Ben. S. Wocdhead, Pres. W.A. Priddle, Vice-Pres. 
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Commonwealth Sawmilling Ventures 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Feb. 29.—When the war 
ended and this country, in common with others in- 
volved in the great struggle, found itself con- 
fronted with thousands of homeless soldiers, the 
Federal authorities thought they would save a 
million or two of precious dollars by becoming their 
own sawmillers. The story has been told before 
in these notes of how they launched out on their 
scheme, and how it failed to the tune of more 
millions than they had fondly hoped to save. Now 
the last chapter of the sorry tale has been told 
in an auction room. The last of the sawmills in 
Queensland, hardly one of which ever cut a plank 
for the visionaries, has been knocked down for a 
good deal less than they were bought for—and the 
taxpayer, as usual, has to shoulder the burden. 
There has not even been a scapegoat to mollify his 
feelings. The responsible politicians and the de- 
partmental “heads” who avowed that the scheme 
was most practical pursue the even tenor of their 
way. The laugh is certainly with the private 
sawmillers except when they have to enlarge 
their taxation checks to meet the Government 
losses—and in some such way this young and 
struggling country carries on year by year. 


In Western Australia the private sawmillers, 
who were in the business years before the socialist 
visionaries of this State ever dreamed of the State 
interfering with its citizens’ enterprises, bore the 
heat and burden of pioneering these hardwoods in 
the Far East and Europe, and at very great cost 
established depots and agencies and at long last 
succeeded in gaining a profitable footing, to find 
themselves at that period confronted with a State 
competitor, with all the resources of a State at its 
back, to get and to hold whatever was offering in 
the way of trade for sawn lumber. For several 
years this State venture lost money, but lately has 
succeeded in a measure, largely because it is rather 
well managed, and as far as selling prices are 
concerned works in by arrangement with other 
sawmillers. It also operates under the same work- 
ing conditions and abides by the awards covering 
the private sawmillers. This is naturally very 
distasteful to the socialists, and they threaten 
that if ever they are returned to power they will 
make drastic alterations in the policy of both 
work and sales. There will be a general election 
in this State next month, and the socialists are 
the strongest in their forecasts of triumph. 


Some peculiar features of Australia’s industrial 
conditions would cause resentment if applied to 
sawmilling conditions in other parts of the world. 
All wages here are based on cost of living figures 
issued by a Federal Department every three 
months, which takes $1.34 as equivalent to 1,000, 
which was the ascertained base wage of 1907, and, 
in other words, represents that the purchasing 
power of the pound was, in those days, twenty 
shillings. Today the figure stands at anything 
from 1,450 to 1,610, according to city and town- 
ship, it being the highest in Hobart, Tasmania, 
and lowest in Perth, Western Australia, and ac- 
cording to true assessment wage rates are highest 
and lowest in these respective cities. Wages are 
no longer fixed for the periods of the awards, one, 
two, or three years, as the case may be, but are 
subject to adjustments every three months. Dur- 
ing the last year there have been some violent 
differences, as much as $1.25, and as low as $0.25. 
When adjustments meant increases, as they usually 
did up to six months ago, the men were happy; 
now things are reversing they are not, and are 
beginning to demand a new system. Employers 
are not enamoured of it. It involves too much 
staff work and makes it ever more difficult to fore- 
cast costs. The lumber workers have already suf- 
fered a reduction in their wages of $0.25 a week, 
while another branch—the engine drivers and 
firemen—had nearly $1 reduction owing to an old 
base calculation. 


Persistent efforts are still being made to induce 
the Federal tariff board to recommend higher duties 
on imported lumber, and the granting of preferen- 
tial treatment to British Columbia. Negotiations 
with Canada for reciprocal relations covering many 
articles are now going on, but there are many fac- 
tors operating against an early arrangement which 
is likely to satisfy both sides. Meantime consider- 
able stocks of Douglas fir and other Pacific lumbers 
are held in Australia, especially in the large east- 
ern cities, where building continues very brisk, and 
is being aided by an extraordinary number of fires. 
Scarcely a day passes without some huge factory 
or big city establishment being burnt to the ground. 
There have been so many in Sydney during the 
last three months that the heads of the Fire De- 
partment openly state that they are the work of 


the fire bug. Toward the end of the war, when 
foreign radicals dominated the Sydney labor coun- 
cils, numerous fires were traced to these men and 
some of them were gaoled. These men are now 
all free, and the virus may have stung them again 
to see the consuming flame eating up the hated 
capitalists’ property. As the man in the street 
says, after a- big fire, it means work, so out ot 
good comes evil, and the lumber people of Sydney 
will have no cause for cares this year at any rate. 
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Interesting Report on British Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—Trade Commis- 
sioner Mowatt M. Mitchell, at London, England, 
has prepared for the lumber division of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce a comprehensive 
report on the British lumber market during 1923. 
In this he states in part: 


“The year of 1923 was a distinctly satisfactory 
one in the lumber trade of Great Britain. The 
year opened with good prospects and decided op- 
timism thruout the industry, but at first it seemed 
that hope would exceed realization, and when about 
Easter time a labor tie-up in the building trade 
was threatened it seemed that disaster rather than 
success would be the keynote of 1923. The 
threatened building blockade, however, was averted 
at the eleventh hour. Early contracts for Scan- 
dinavian lumber began to arrive in good shape, and 
the trade was reassured by the way stocks moved 
from importers to retailers, and from retailers to 
consumers. Nineteen twenty-three will be re- 
membered as a year of steady and healthy demand 
—no boom and no serious stagnation, but a con- 
stant, strong, and growing demand, which was 
continued all along the line. Neither importers, 
dealers, nor consumers were ever overloaded, or 
very seriously short of stocks, and prices were 
maintained at a level where everyone, from the 
foreign exporter to the domestic consumer, had 
a chance to produce, handle, or consume lumber 
at a reasonable cost and return. 

“It is remarkable that in all the various major 
lines of timber and its semifinished products, 
including hewn and sawn hardwoods, hewn, sawn 
and planed and dressed softwoods, pit props, 
staves, ties, veneers, doors and windows etc., a 
substantial increase was shown in 1923 over 1922, 
and in all but one or two cases the 1922 figures 
were a good gain over 1921. 

“The standard qualities on which the success 
of the trade of the year depends all show to big 
advantage, hewn hardwoods going up 17 percent, 
and hardwood lumber 37 percent, while soft hewn 
advanced 64 percent over 1922, and softwood lum- 
ber 17 percent over 1922. Dressed lumber imports 
went up 18 percent, with corresponding increases 
in the specialties. 

“In almost all lines the percentage of the Ameri- 
can trade to the total import trade has been main- 
tained or bettered, and the gains which the re- 
vivified Russian lumber industries have made in 
the British market—greater. in relation to their 
participation of the last few years than in rela- 
tion to the whole import of Great Britain, altho 
most interesting in any light—have been made at 
the expense of their Scandinavian neighbors.” 


Heavy Cut in New Brunswick 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—Consul Henry 
S. Culver, St. John, N. B., has transmitted to the 
Department of Commerce the following report on 
the outlook for the lumber cut in New Brunswick 
this year: 


“The cut on Crown lands in New Brunswick will 
be particularly heavy this year. The forecasts 
have already shown a total in excess of 300,000,000 
feet, and on privately owned lands there will be a 
heavy harvest in practically all parts of the Prov- 
ince. Extra effort to get the timber which was 
damaged by fire last summer, particularly in Resti- 
gouche. Northumberland and Victoria Counties, 
has resulted in a heavy cut. Eighty to one hun- 
dred million feet are expected to come off the burnt 
areas. The total stand of merchantable softwood 
timber damaged by the fires is estimated in excess 
of 300,000,000 feet, but even at that the cut. is 
of considerable proportions. The fire damaged tim- 
ber as‘it remains will deteriorate but under con- 
ditions is capable of being logged several years after 
burning. Regarding trees damaged by fire and not 
attacked by the borer, logging will be continued on 
the burnt areas in succeeding seasons. Some hard- 
wood also was damaged and is being put to use 
also.” 

In a report to the Department of Commerce, 
Vice Counsul Frederick C. Johnson, Frederickton, 
N. B., states that during the present season eX- 
tensive hardwood lumber operations are being 
carried on in New Brunswick, far in excess of those 
of former years. He says: 

“This increase is due to the enormous demand 
for hardwood ties, especially from the United 
States. Cedar ties are being rapidly replaced by 
hardwood for the reason that cedar does not with- 
stand the heavy freight traffic, and further forest 
fires have seriously depleted the supply of cedar 
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) **Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 
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N.C. PINE 








: Service 
YouWant 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


© You'll find our prices 
©, right and our quality 
~ unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company. 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
9th Fl Union . 
oth godine. =—- Baltimore, Maryland 








North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
ma:ket for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Forman-Blades LumberCo. 








ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N.C. PINE. ocr specitiy 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N. C, 








-A BIG HIT— 


That’s what dealers make with home 
buiiders when they sell our 


e Fl * Cc one 
N. C. Pine ™i. ce 
Storaea, Yellow Pine ®psshes4 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy,Inc. 


Times Dispatch Building, RICHMOND, VA. ‘ 








QUICK SELLERS—That is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully kiln dried. 
Rowland Lumber Co.,Nofelk; 








Virginia. 
{ Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
a a 











| News of American Hardwood Indust 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 31.—Hardwood demand is steady and 
good, but individual orders are small. Prices are 
firm, and general buying from the various con- 
suming lines has been good. Furniture and auto 
consumption continues very heavy, and, general 
demand from the woodworking trades is satisfac- 
tory. Common quartered white oak has been active. 
All grades of gum and poplar have been selling, 
and there is a fair movement of ash, elm and wal- 
nut. Louisville quotations, inch stocks: Quar- 
tered white oak, FAS, $140: common, $80. Quar- 
tered red oak, $115 and $75. Plain oak, $100 and 
$65. Poplar, $115 and $57; saps and selects, $85. 
Quartered red gum, $90 and $55; plain red, $85 
and $52; quartered sap, $60 and $50; plain sap, 
$55 and $45. Walnut, FAS, $217.50; selects, $160 ; 
common, $117.50. Ash, $105 and $60. Chestnut, 
FAS, $110; common, $65. 

News was received on Monday from Holly Ridge, 
La., of the birth there of John Tyler Wymond, son 
of Louis H. Wymond, of the Chess & Wymond Co., 
Louisville, who makes his home at the Holly Ridge 
operations of the company. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


April 1.—wWith continued steadiness in the 
wholesale market, local retailers are enjoying a 
splendid business. Present indications are that all 
former building records were passed during March, 
the previous banner building month having been 
March, 1923. A number of large building projects 
have been announced during the last week, and the 
Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange reports a de- 
cided increase in the number of medium priced 
dwellings in the course of erection. Industrial 
buying, particularly for automotive plants, is pro- 
ceeding on a more stable basis, due to the fact 
that production schedules have been more thoroly 
systematized during the last month. 

Commissioner of Building Frank Burton has an- 
nounced that the new building code for Detroit 
will be complied largely from the recommendations 
of material dealers and others interested in local 
building activities, with a view to preventing in- 
ferior construction work, especially in installing 
woodwork and in the laying of shingle roofing. 

F. M. Sibley, president Sibley Lumber Co., has 
returned from a southern trip and reports that he 
is decidedly improved in health. 

George H. Howenstein, secretary of the Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, conferred with J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, on building conditions in the two cities 


last week. 
MERRILL, WIS. 


March 31.—The demand for hardwoods is hold- 
ing up very well. The big items are birch and 
maple and also elm in the thicker dimensions. 
Automobile manufacturers are still the heaviest 
buyers, altho their demands have been cut 15 
percent. The demand for maple from flooring 
manufacturers has been very strong. Birch and 
maple are both very strong, the heavy buying of 


. birch for interior trim being a marked factor in 


this demand. There has been a general skirmish- 
ing around for stocks, and those buyers equipped 
with kilns are buying a large amount of green 
lumber. Stocks are very low, especially in the 
lower grades in both dry and green. Many yards 
ean boast of a stock of dry lumber not exceeding 
five carloads, this being the lowest amount of dry 
stock on hand in years. The stocks of green are 
about normal. The demand for hemlock is not as 


brisk, as building is delayed by recent snows. 
These will enable farmers to bring additional logs 
to sawmills and landings, and will aid those log- 
gers who have not yet broken camp. 
majority have, however, closed down. 

Current prices of hardwoods in carload lots, 
f.o.b. sawmill, are: 


The great 





Birch 

4/4 5/4 6/4 
$125 $130 $135 
105 110 115 
55@60 70 75 
35@38 40@45 50 
16@18 18@20 20 
Elm Basswood Ash 

4/4 4/4 4/4 
$70@75 $75 $110 
60@65 65 95 
45@50 55 70 
27@30 32 35 
0 25 18@20 





Custom sawmills have been operating during the 
last several weeks, and reports indicate a large 
amount of building by farmers. Many large dairy 
barns will be built during the present summer, 

The Marathon Granite Co. is erecting a sawmill 


in the town of Texas to replace the plant recently 
destroyed by fire. The plant will be a duplicate 
of the former one and will have a daily cut of 
20,000 feet. 

The Rust-Owen Lumber Co. is shipping logs 
from Hayward, Seeley, Leonard’s Spur and Cable 
to its sawmill at Drummond and the plant is now 
operating with a full crew. A large cut is planned 
for the season. 

The Fielding & Sparks Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted logging operations at Newald, after a very 
successful winter. Owing to the warm weather, 
other camps in the Crandon locality are breaking 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


April 1.—The outstanding feature of the loca] 
market is the consistent improvement in industrial 
buying after a lull of several months, the pick-up 
being attributed especially to the stabilizing of 
production in automobile factories. Retail businegs 
is reported as generally satisfactory, with every 
indication of a marked increase from now on, due 
to the development of the construction program, 
A preliminary survey by local building and civic 
organizations shows that, while there is a rising 
trend in building material prices, lumber has not 
advanced, 

The publicity committee of the Cleveland Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, under the chairmanship of 
S. P. Cramer, of the Glenville Lumber Co., has been 
meeting twice a week for the purpose of formulat- 
ing final plans for the permanent building exhibit. 

C. H. Carleton, of the Northern Ohio Lumber 
Co., has returned from a trip to Florida. Elmer 
E. Teare, of the same firm, also is back from a 
stay of several months in California. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 1.—The hardwood market is probably a 
shade “spotted” and it is doubtful if demand is 
quite as aggressive as it has been more recently. 
But the fact remains that stocks, especially in 
shipping dry, are comparatively light and _ that 
sellers are quite independent. This means that 
prices, broadly speaking, are holding their own, 
with the undertone of the market steady. There 
is an acute shortage of plain and quarter sawn 
sap gum in virtually all grades, while the quantity 
of elm and maple offering is extremely light. There 
is a very satisfactory demand for “shops”’ and lower 
grades of cypress, while selects and FAS are mov- 
ing comparatively slowly. Nos. 1 and 2 common 
plain red and white oak are firm, while FAS are in 
rather less urgent call. No. 1 common and better 
in quartered white oak is in good demand, with 
offerings rather modest. There is comparatively 
little demand for red gum and this is selling 
dangerously close to sap when moving at all. All 
of the important consuming groups are in the 
market, and the total of current buying is of satis- 
factory proportions. It is generally recognized 
that consuming interests are carrying compara- 
tively light stocks of southern hardwoods. 


The order recently booked by the Delta Export 
Lumber Corporation, as reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, is described by W. M. Lynch, gen- 
eral manager of this agency, as the largest ever 
received from a single buyer at one time. It in- 
volved approximately 100 cars, or 2,000,000 feet, 
and consisted wholly of plain white oak in No. 1 
common and better, including a pretty fair per- 
centage of thin stock. It came from a Continental 
buyer who, before the war, was one of the largest 
importers of American timber and lumber. In- 
quiries from the Continent and the United King- 
dom are coming in pretty steadily and quite a falt 
volume of business is being booked. Individual 
exporters not identified with the Delta Export 
Lumber Corporation report a fair increase in for- 
eign buying, and altogether the movement of south- 
ern hardwoods overseas promises to be reasonably 
full for the immediate future. The advance in the 
French franc is helping business in France, as 
indicated by the fact that the first orders from buy- 
ers in that country in some time are now coming 
thru. The American Overseas Forwarding Co. 18 
just in receipt of advices that the present rate of 
85 cents on heavy hardwoods from American ports 
to the United Kingdom will be protected on all 
lumber arriving at seaboard by June 30, 1924, an 
extension of sixty days. The agency is in receipt 
of announcement of an advance from 50 to 5 
cents in ocean freight rates from southern gulf 
ports to Marseilles, and from 60 to 65 cents from 
the same ports to Oran and Algiers, effective at 
once, on heavy hardwoods. Light hardwoods are 
10 cents higher. This company states that all 
freight to London has been taken for April, leav- 
ing nothing available before May. It states, how 
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ever, that there is some April room still left for 
Manchester, Liverpool and other United Kingdom 
destinations. The American Overseas Forwarding 
Co. reports steady booking of ocean freight room. 

J. C. Nellis, acting manager of the lumber 
division, Department of Commerce, told exporters 
here during his visit to this center several days 
ago that the outlook for foreign business is, in his 
opinion, quite good. He was the host at a dinner 
tendered him by exporters in this center. This was 
given at the Tennessee Club, and J. H. Townshend, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
presided. 

A fund for the erection of a memorial to the late 
Roland H. Darnell, president of R. J. Darnell 
(Inc.), is being raised here in connection with the 
Community Fund of $500,000 which is being sought 
in this city. 

Further rains have occurred over the lower 
yalley States during the last few days, thus pre- 
venting appreciable drying of the lowlands. The 
latter are still in unworkable condition over im- 
portant areas and the quantity of logs being pre- 
pared for shipment is comparatively light. The 
Mississippi is rising as a result of the heavy rains 
in the Ohio and other upper tributaries. Owing 
to the rather limited movement of logs to the mills 
recently, there is not a little curtailment. Indeed, 
it is suggested in well informed quarters here that 
production is not greater than 60 to 70 percent of 
normal. 

Cc. R. Ransom, one of the owners of the Gayoso 
Lumber Co., accompanied by his wife, will sail on 
the Leviathan for Europe April 12, returning the 
latter part of June on the same vessel. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 31.—Hardwood trade is quiet because 
of unfavorable weather. Dealers prefer not to buy 
more, as their stocks are good in most items. The 
bulk of the orders for hardwoods come from fac- 
tories, especially those making boxes, automobiles, 
furniture and musical instruments. Railroad in- 
quiries are good and many are developing into 
orders. Production has been held up by bad 
weather and consequently, with shipments fair, 
there is no accumulation of stocks. Low grades 
especially are scarce because of the activity of 
box factories. Prices are firm and there is no 
tendency to shade quotations to produce business. 
F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co. reports a quiet trade. Prices are firm. M. W. 





Home—A world of strife shut out, a 
world of love shut in. 





Stark, of the American Column & Lumber Co., re- 
ports a slight let-up. The Virginian Lumber Co. 
reports a fair trade, with prices holding firm. 

The southern pine business is also somewhat 
quiet. Retailers are pretty well stocked up. There 
is a good deal of figuring on homes and apart- 
ments. W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co., reports a quiet trade in southern pine, 
with some softening in prices. The Andrew Lum- 
ber Co. is having a good business under the cir- 
cumstances, and prospects are declared to be 
bright. The J. E. MeNally Lumber Co., is having 
a good retail trade when the lateness of the build- 
ing season is considered. 

Edward Prior, president Columbus Ice, Supply 
& Coal Co., says a retail lumber business will be 
added to the other activities of that firm soon. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 1.—The railroads have granted the local 
lumbermen a westbound, transit privilege, putting 
on a 2% cent stop-off charge, as against % cent 
eastbound. The lumbermen are bitterly opposed 
to the 214 cent charge as unreasonable, and are 
taking the matter up with Washington. The sub- 
Ject was discussed by the transit committee of the 
exchange after the exchange meeting held on 
March 28, 

There is always more or less complaint among 
shippers of the railroads failing to report trans- 
fers made of carloads in transit. A car breaks 
down, or something goes wrong, and the load has 
to be put into another car. The consignee has re- 
ceived a certain car number, and when he doesn’t 
get the car he waits for it. After a while there 
comes in a bill for demurrage on a car on which he 
has never had any knowledge. Of course he re- 
fuses to pay the bill, and there is a mix-up until 
it is found what has happened, and there is often a 
shortage on the car, or damage done to the freight 
on account of the transfer. The American Railway 
Association, thru its Buffalo office, requests that 
all such cases be referred to it for investigation, 

cause it is insisting that such transfers be re- 
Ported to the consignee at once. 

Fred Blumenstein has returned from a trip to 

@ Pacific coast, where he visited the lumber 


mills quite extensively. At the meeting of the 
Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association on March 26 
he gave a talk on the subject. 

William Whitman, sales representative of the 
E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, was a visitor this week 
in Buffalo and also in Hamilton, Ont. 

R. D. McLean, head of the R. D. McLean Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a two weeks’ business 
trip to eastern New York and New England. 

William L. Henrich, who has been ill since the 
first of the year with a bad attack of rheumatism, 
is improving satisfactorily now, but will not be 
able to resume business for a short time yet. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 31.—A slight decline in demand for hard- 
woods was noted last weck. Consumers in the 
northern, market are slowing down production. 
Shipments have fallen off somewhat. Production 
is still not greater than 60 to 65 percent of nor- 
mal, The shortage of dry lumber is general. 
Stocks of some of the more popular items have 
been entirely exhausted, and there is no large 
amount of an item on the list. Hardwood floor- 
ing factories are operating at capacity. They 
claim to have an abundant supply of lumber for 
immediate needs, but are buying plain common 
oak in large quantities. Automobile construction 
continues at record pace, and manufacturers are 
buying large quantities of oak, ash, hickory, and 
other woods. 

Furniture manufacturers continue to buy lum- 
ber for immediate requirements, but a large num- 
ber of this class of consumers have covered their 
requirements for some weeks ahead and have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market. Manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements are still in the 
market, but their purchases, likewise, are confined 
to immediate requirements. The demand for low 
grade lumber continues satisfactory. Hardwood 
exporters are extremely pleased over the increased 
volume of business coming from overseas. Prices 
on 4/4 stock this week are as follows, f.o.b. cars 
mill: Plain mixed oak, FAS, $94; No. 1, $68; 
No. 2, $44; No. 3, $24. Poplar, FAS, $110; No. 1, 
$62; No. 2A, $41; No. 2B, $35; No. 3, $27. Red 
gum, FAS, $86; No. 1, $53; No. 2, $31. Sap gum, 
FAS, $60; No. 1, $48; No. 2, $28; No. 3, $21. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 31.—Hardwood trade is holding up well, 
tho business in rural communities has suffered 
from recent bad weather. Prices are holding firm 
and certain items tend to advance. Gum has 
been moving briskly to furniture factories. Most 
wood consuming plants in Evansville are operat- 
ing steadily. Automobile and musical instrument 
makers have been on the market for a great deal 
of lumber. Box makers have also been liberal 
buyers. Wagon trade has been sluggish, and busi- 
ness in staves is dull. The railroads are sending 
out many inquiries. The planing mills are busy 
on both repair and new business. 

Claude Wertz, secretary-treasurer of the Maley 
& Wertz Lumber Co., will seek the Democratic 
nomination for State representative from Vander- 
burgh County. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 1.—The local lumber market is temporarily 
retarded by the late spring. Even with demand 
from retailers confined to hand to mouth buying, 
that demand is sufficient to cause the ready ab- 
sorption of the limited dry stocks of all grades. A 
large part of the lumber in both wholesale and 
retail yards is already sold, but has not been de- 
livered as yet, because of bad weather. Demand 
from factories of all kinds also seems to be af- 
fected by the late spring. Sash and door interests, 
while enjoying a good business, do not constitute 
a real source of demand, as they are loaded down 
with undelivered products, patiently awaiting the 
time when buildings will have progressed so far 
as to require the fulfillment of orders. Box interests 
are buying strong, and constitute one fairly active 
factor in the market. The hemlock situation is 
considered good, but a scarcity of this wood is 
expected as soon as building picks up substantially. 
While there is a fair demand for basswood here, 
this wood is not as strong as are birch and 
maple. It is not expected, however, that there 
will be any weakening of the basswood market. 
All other species remain firm. 


Several Milwaukee lumbermen were among those 
who journeyed to Oconto, Wis., on Friday to pay 
tribute to Edward A. Scofield, veteran Wisconsin 
lumberman, on the occasion of his eighty-second 
birthday. He served two terms as governor of 
Wisconsin. 

Fred J. Schroeder, president John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, has been named as a 
candidate for election as a Republican delegate 
for Coolidge to the national convention. 
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Camp Manufacturing Co. 


GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg., 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE 


Sei idk a dewkinadaddandguneowed 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills ...... idutimibhededdaned 400,000 feet 
MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


~ 


.C. Pine 


Is Always a 
Good Buy 


Few woods equal N. C. 
Pine for all ’round build- 
ing needs and when you 
order from Camp you get 
big values. Let us prove 
it on your next order. 


FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our . 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 




















Lumber That 
MakesMoney 


for dealers and saves it for build- 
ers is the kind that works easily 
under the plane and saw. Deal- 
ers and contractors know that 
such lumber is 


Goldsboro 
N. C. PINE 


It possesses characteristics which 
never fail to impress itself on a cus- 
tomer and you can depend on him 
coming back when he needs more. Try 
some of it and see for yourself. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Oak and Gum 
MOULDINGS 


From the Heart of the 
Hardwood Country. 


York Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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HAND MADE 


CYPRESS | gener 
SHINGLES %;"" 


Quality Guaranteed 














| Rhem Shingle Co., Inc. 


RHEMS, S.C. 
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| LOUISIANA 


_ Co-operation | 


Co-operation between buyer and seller is 
essential to reach the highest understanding 
in business transactions—this is one reason 
why ‘‘LaRED”’ transactions are as near 
ideal as we can make them. 


Get the ‘‘LaRED’’ guarantee of satisfac- 
tion in placing your next order. 











Hardwoods Yellow 
Cypress Pine 
Tupelo Spruce 


Cedar Shingles and Siding 


Try our “LaRED” Brand of Premium 
| Cedar Shingles. | 
| “LaRED” Supremes—The 100% Shingle | 
| “LaRED” Extra CI’rs—100% Clr, 85%E.G. | 
| “LaRED” Special Extra Clears—100% Clr. | 
50% and better edge grain. 
“LaRED” Star A Star—Real Stars. | 
Cypress | 

| 

| 











LOUISIANA RED conpery 


of New Orleans 


Entire Fourth Floor 
Poydras Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


1018-19 White Bldg., 
Seattle, Washington 
———— =! 

















Weaver Brothers 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
-) Yellow Pine and 
Hardweod Lumber 


Mills at:— Flora, La. Couchwood, La. Alden 
Bridge, La. Neches, Texas. Boyd, Florida 
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and 
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Gulf Coast Timber Co., Inc. 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 

















P owel LONG LEAF 


LUMBER YellowPine, 
COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 


Lake Charles, Mills at Barham, La., and 
Louisiana Leseville, La. 


i 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











Capacity, 300,000 feet daily. 














TACOMA, WASH. 


March 29.—Discussion of market conditions oc- 
cupied most of the session of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club last Wednesday noon. The only busi- 
ness brought before the club was the request made 
by the organizers of the Tacoma Tourist Informa- 
tion Bureau that the club take an active part in 
the new organization and appoint two of its mem- 
bers to the board of directors. The request was 
made by F. H. Sweetland, chairman of the publicity 
bureau of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, who 
outlined the plans for the new bureau. After some 
discussion it was decided that this work is out- 
side the scope of activities for which the club 
was organized. A resolution was adopted, com- 
mending the proposed bureau, and explaining why 
the club could take no official action on the matter. 

E. A. Poyneer, manager of the Ferry-Baker Lum- 
ber Co., of Everett, was a guest at the meeting 
and spoke briefly on conditions in his home city. 
Most of the Everett mills, he said, are running on 
a four-day-a-week basis. 

A general discussion of the situation followed. 
None of the operators present had any hope of an 
immediate improvement in conditions, and it was 
the general opinion that prices would continue low 
until there was a drastic curtailment of output. 
It was estimated by several of the larger operators 
that the curtailment in the Tacoma district has 
resulted inea 16 percent reduction in output over 
the peak production during February. 

Reports from the different Tacoma mills show 
that the curtailment which started here recently is 
becoming more extensive. The Manley-Moore Lum- 
ber Co. is down for an indefinite period and the 
Newbegin Lumber Co. is also closed. Both mills 
are taking advantage of the shut down to make 
extensive repairs and improvements. The Defiance 
Lumber Co. operated only four days last week and 
will operate five days this week. The Clear Fir 
Lumber Co. has gone on a five-day basis. 

The State of Washington produced one-fifth of 
the lumber manufactured in the United States 
last year, according to statistics published today 
by John P. Duke, State supervisor of banking, in 
a summary of the State’s business for the last 
year. The cut by the Washington mills during 
1923 reached the huge total of 7,250,000,000 feet, 
valued at $200,000,000 and in addition the shingle 
mills turned out 7,750,000,00 shingles. 

R. G. Glanville, traffic manager for the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., has been appearing before the civic 
organizations of the city this week and explain- 
ing the national advertising campaign begun by 
his company and what it will mean to Tacoma to 
be known as the door metropolis of the world. Mr. 
Glanville has already spoken before the Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Gyrox clubs and will soon deliver 
his address before the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Real Estate Board. ' 

The new photo mail service established by the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club as a part of the 1924 
advertising campaign is proving very popular with 
retailers in all parts of the country. The photo- 
graphic features are much finer than last year and 
the pictures themselves are in every way better 
prepared. The demand for this service has forced 
the preparation of a larger number of these fea- 
tures than was expected. 

Union Pacific Railway officials of Tacoma have 
made public figures showing that the road pur- 
chased from mills in the Tacoma district last year 
$1,305,775 worth of ties and bridge timbers of a 
total of $3,469,000 spent during the year for ma- 
terials of this nature. The road also is declared 
to have spent $5,000,000 for car material, nearly 
25 percent of this being supplied by the Tacoma 
district mills. One of the local mills is credited 
with supplying $600,000 worth of this material 
alone. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following. For the 
Atlantic coast, Iowan, at Baker dock, Commercial 
Trader and Nebraskan at Port dock, and Pacific 
at Terminal dock. For the Orient, Meiwu Maru, 
Eldridge and Dagfred at Port ‘dock, Protestilaus 
at Ocean dock and Arizona Maru at Milwaukee 
dock. For the Hawaiian islands, Lurline at Ter- 
minal dock. For California, Caddopeak and Gly- 
mont at Baker dock, Lackawanna and Eldorado at 
Terminal dock, F. 8S. Loop at Port dock. For Aus- 
tralia, Alaska at Port dock. 

A meeting of superintendents, foremen, assistant 
foremen and safety committeemen in the employ 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. was held last Sunday 
at the Tacoma Hotel with more than fifty present. 
A banquet and entertainment were given, after 
which a discussion of safety matters in the mill 
was held. Speakers included George J. Osgood, 


general manager of the company, W. C. Hobart, 
general superintendent, and W. C. Albee, division 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific Railway. 

An invitation to the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
asking the organization to send an exhibit of lum- 
ber samples for the overseas produce display to be 
given in Holland this summer, was received this 
week from the foreign relations office at Amster. 
dam. The Dutch bureau has received a copy of 
the booklet prepared by the club and declares it to 
be one of the finest publications of the kind ever 
received by them. A similar declaration is made in 
a letter from a large commercial firm in England 
which is sending an extra copy of the booklet to its 
correspondents in Cape Town, South Africa. 

The Saxton Lumber Co., of Tacoma, capitalized 
at $20,000, has filed articles of incorporation with 
the State officials. The company’s plans for operat- 
ing have not yet beén made public. 

' A new furniture manufacturing company, making 

the eleventh concern of this kind to establish a 
factory in Tacoma, has been organized under the 
name of the Sterling Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
with a capitalization of $150,000. Scott Z. Hen- 
derson, IT. B. Clausen and F. B. Nye are the or- 
ganizers. It is planned to erect a plant and start 
operations within sixty days. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 29.—Drastice curtailment of production 
now in progress in this and practically every other 
north Pacific coast district will operate in the 
near future to strengthen a lumber market that at 
this date is still sagging. This is the general be- 
lief of lumber manufacturers and it is concurred in 
by leading wholesalers. Their reports indicate 
that, except on lower Puget Sound, the mills, 
generally speaking, have eliminated night shifts, 
and in some localities have gone still further by 
limiting single shift operation to four or five days 
a week. 

Lumber manufacturers on Puget Sound have 
been definitely informed by the logging operators 
that a reduction in log prices to help out the 
mills will not be possible and will not come, and 
the manufacturers do not regard wage reductions 
in the mills as feasible even if desirable, for out- 
side of the lumber industry, business on the north 
Pacific coast is good with prices and wages are 
firm and tending to advance. The only way out, 
therefore, seems to be thru further curtailment 
of production, and it undoubtedly will continue 
until the market is stabilized. 

The stand taken by the logging operators is that 
they will continue to supply all the logs the mills 
can consume at present prices, but will safeguard 
themselves against overproduction. From various 
localities come reports that logging operations are 
closing down where the mill demand is slack, and 
there are some indications that logging operations 
that close will not reopen unless a reduction in 
logging camp wages can be effected. The future 
of the lumber market, however, probably would 
be the deciding factor. 

The general belief of the lumber manufacturers 
seems to be that the weakness of the export mar- 
ket, at a time when it was expected to be strong, 
is the main cause of the present depression. The 
Japanese earthquake of last September, they rea- 
son, caused lumber manufacturers to speed up 
production. Then when Japan failed to buy as ex- 
pected, and other foreign buying remained small, 
the domestic market could not absorb all the lum- 
ber produced, with the result that stock began 
to accumulate and an apprehensive feeling was 
reflected in price cutting. Until the export market 
improves, they figuie, the mills will have to hold 
their cut down to the demands of the domestic 
trade. 

A fact that leads the lumber manufacturers to 
believe that it would take very little to restore 
an equilibrium is that, despite the pessimistic feel- 
ing prevailing, the mills are now selling and ship- 
ping an abnormally big amount of lumber and have 
no large accumulation on hand. As one prominent 
manufacturer puts it: “Our main trouble is that 
we have been trying to sell our entire cut without 
sorting our stock, and I’ll venture to say that it 
would be hard to find a single mill with a well 
assorted, normal stock on hand.” 

The continued weakness of the rail market is 
the thing that puzzles both manufacturers and 
dealers most, but their theory is that buyers will 
not place orders on a falling market, and they are 
confident that the moment a balance is restored 
and the market begins to strengthen, there will 
be more buying for rail shipment. The bottom has 
been reached now, they believe. 

The California market is still unsatisfactory 
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but with indications of returning strength. The 
Atlantic coast market also is still off, but is the 
best of all at this time. Intercoastal steamship 
space is fairly firm at $14, but there are some who 
see hope for a reduction in the fact that there 
will be bidding for business if shipments fall off. 
A small reduction would give the market new tone. 

Dealers reported few price changes in the week. 
Uppers are quiet. Some report long dimension 
weaker, but others deny this. Car material con- 
tinues sluggish, but car siding is a little stronger. 
Business, dealers say, has on the whole been better 
this month than in February. 

The local demand for lumber in Seattle continues 
strong, due to the large amount of building con- 
struction under way and planned, and is now 
preaking all records. That all the north Coast 
towns and cities are enjoying a building boom is 
clearly indicated by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association’s last lumber review, showing local 
deliveries of 6,556,666 feet in the week ended 
March 22, or nearly 2,000,000 feet more than for 
the week ended March 1, 

An early spring after a winter without snow has 
brought about the almost unprecedented condition 
of danger of forest fires in, March, according to 
State Forester F. E. Pape, who had reports on three 
this week, one in Clallam County and two in 
Skagit County. None did any particular damange. 

The Lumber Buyers (Inc), and the McKamey 
Lumber Co., both of Seattle, have become members 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

Dave Cale, for many years one of the most popu- 
lar young lumbermen in the Pacific Northwest, now 


clear today for Adelaide, Australia. Vessels load- 
ing for the Atlantic seaboard are: Albert Jeffress, 
4,000,000 feet, Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., 
and Susherico, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 
mopolis, loading for Port Newark, N. J. Loading 
for California are the Sudden & Christenson boats 
Caoba and Carmel; Donovan Lumber Co.’s Carlos, 
at Donovan Mill No. 2; Wilson Bros.’ Idaho and 
Oregon; Hartwood Lumber Co.’s Quinault, and the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s Lassen, Shasta and Sis- 
kiyou. The Hammond Lumber Co. is taking a cargo 
from the Donovan Lumber Co. and the Grays Har- 
bor Lumber Co. on the San Pedro. C. R. McCor- 
mick & Co. are loading the Wahkeena at various 
mills, completing the cargo at the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co. The Nehalem is loading for San Fran- 
cisco at the A. J. West Lumber Co. plant, and will 
finish at the North Western Lumber Co. mill, 
Hoquiam. The Daisy Gray is loading at the Eureka 
Lumber & Shingle Co. mill for Los Angeles. 

Fred Hart, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, is visiting on the Harbor. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 29.—Bellingham considers itself one of 
the most fortunate cities on the Coast in view of 
the closing of lumber mills in other parts of the 
State and of curtailment in effect or in early 
prospect in these places. Thus far not a local 
lumber concern has any plans for closing and 
three of them continue to operate two shifts. If 
the market does not improve in the near future 
some curtailment may become necessary, but none 
is planned, millmen say. 

The cargo business is 





heavier than it was last 
year so far as local mills 











are concerned, the rec- 
ords revealing that in the 
first quarter of 1923 
fifty-seven cargoes, total- 
ing 46,000,000 feet, were 
moved as compared with 
more than 55,000,000 feet 
in the first quarter of 
1924. Night crews here 
are accounted for in part 
by the demand for box 
shooks. The cargo plant 
and Mill B of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills 
are running at night on 
box lumber. The other 
companies operating at 
night are the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shin- 


Wood Lumber Co. The 
Morrison Mill Co. is op- 
erating one shift. All its 








Glimpse of south fork of the Flathead River, Montana, from Paint Creek 


box factories at Belling- 
ham, Blaine and Ana- 
cortes are kept busy cut- 
ting shooks for Hawaii, 





sales representative for the Shevlin-Hixon Co., at 
Denver, Colo., was a visitor in Seattle this week. 
Mr. Cale was quite busy meeting old friends at 
this, his former home. Before returning to Denver 
Mr. Cale will spend some time at the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co.’s plant at Bend, Ore. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 29.—The lumber market here continues 

listless. There is still a scarcity of space for 
Atlantic ‘coast shipments. All the mills in both 
Aberdeen and Hoquiam are running, with two mills 
operating night shifts. The Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., after a month’s shut down, started with one 
shift March 24, and will put on a second shift 
April 1. Many of the mills claim that they have 
all the orders they want, as they are booked ahead 
for thirty to sixty days. 
: W. A. Morrow, of the East Hoquiam Shingle Co., 
is in charge of a new organization which will sell 
all the shingles manufactured on Grays Harbor. 
Mr. Morrow states that he is not yet in position 
to give out a statement of the aims of the new 
agency, but it is one that will be of great benefit 
to the industry. 

The plant of the Hoquiam Manufacturing Co., 
recently damaged by fire, has been moved to a new 
location, and the company plans to have the fac- 
tory in operation next week. The new location 
will enable it to ship by the three railroads serving 
the Harbor. 

Three vessels to load for Japan are expected on 
the Harbor next week. Today there is only one 
vessel loading for Japan, the Kinryo Maru, at the 
Port Dock, and which will go to Everett to com- 
plete. Two vessels are loading for Honolulu, the 
Columbia, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., and the Makena, 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The 
Romulus is being loaded by the BE. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co. for Callao, Peru. The Queen Margaret will 


Mexico and_ elsewhere. 
The Blocdel Donovan factory is handling some 
Australian business and shipments will go for- 
ward this spring. 

Another idle logging camp began running this 
week when the Wilson plant in the Maple Falls 
district started operating. It will ship about ten 
ears daily. The Chinn Timber Co.’s camp in the 
same district has suspended shipments to permit 
the installation of a new skidder. On the Mil- 
waukee Railroad daily receipts this week reached 
ninety cars. Next week this will be increased to 
100 cars. Log movements by water are very active. 
A feature has been the exchange of cedar between 
Bellingham and British Columbia. This week two 
tows were takcn to the Capilano Timber Co. (Ltd), 
at Vancouver and thirty-five sections of cedar were 
received from the province for the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co. A local tug company has had to put 
on an extra tug. This week's business included a 
shipment of 1,500,000 feet of piling to Alaska for 
fish traps, making the second cargo of that kind 
this month. 


Cargo shipments this week were: Bloedel Don- 
ovan Lumber Mills—steamship TJalabot, 400,000 
feet, Australia; steamship Whitney Olson, 1,500,- 
000 feet, San Pedro; steamship Tomi Maru, 1,000,- 
000 feet, Japan; steamship Makaiki, box shooks 
for Hawaii. The Morrison Mill Co. shipped 1,594 
tons of shooks by this vessel. E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co.—steamship Sierra, 1,700,000 feet, San Pedro. 


The steamship Barbara C. will this week load 
750,000 feet at the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shin- 
at the Bloedel Donovan piers. The steamship 
Wilthilo will berth there today to lift 600,000 feet 
for the Atlantic coast. It will complete its cargo 
at the Bloedel Donovan piers. The steamship 
George L. Olson will this week begin loading at the 
latter piers 1,500,000 feet for San Pedro. The 
steamship Hl Capitan, of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co.’s fleet, is lifting a partial cargo for California 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 
AND VENEERS 


Cottonwood 
Red Oak 
Sycamore 
Gum, Ash 


We Invite Your Inquiries. 


S.B. Anderson & Son 


Incorporated 
PLAQUEMINE, LOUISIANA 


Cottonwood 


and Willow 
VENEERS 
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HAMMOND,LA. i cRre 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleat 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 





RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
+ ete Quickly. 






Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 











(—— Poitevent & Favre Y 
Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Cable Address Mandeville, 
“ Poitevent” Mandeville. La, 























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


Accounting System for Retailers 74's book is are; 





articles that were written especially for the AMERICAN © 
t come up ‘ 


LUMBERMAN. It covers every point that m 
in an accounting system for a retail lumber yard. 


It is thoroly indexed so that any item may be referred to ; 
uickly. In attractive paper binding with colored cover 


ign. Postpaid, $1.00. Special Price on Quantity Orders. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago : 
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“Nature Quality” 


Have never had 
a complaint. 


Dressed Shed Stock 


and Dimension and 
Rough Timbers also. 


Haynes-Spann 


Aisbama Lumber Co. 


Alabama 
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SSHUNTIE 
ATMORE,ALA. 


SWIFT- HUNTER LUMBER Co. 


ATMORE, ALABAMA 
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Rough and Dressed Small Timbers 

















Framing, Sills 





Swift Lumber Company 


WARNERTON, LA. 
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SHED STOCK 




















M. C. Rumley 


Lumber Co., Inc. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Formerly 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


All Items in 


Yellow Pine 
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%” and *” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 























Bookkeeping Systems for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The Prize Winning Systems submitted in a national 
contest conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Postpaid, 35 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


at the company’s Anacortes plant. It will finish 
the cargo at the Bellingham plant. 

J. C. Wixson, president and manager of the 
Day Lumber Co., at Big Lake for the last twenty 
years, has sold to Vice President Frank Day his 
third interest in the concern. He will continue 
to live at Big Lake. This sale gives Mr. Day a 
two-thirds interest in the company, which was or- 
ganized more than two decades ago. 

F. J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., returned this week from a hurried trip to 
California. He found the lumber market depressed, 
partly because of the drouth, but lumbermen there 
told him they were hopeful of the future. Mr. 
Wood said that the slump in California would not 
affect the operation of his Washington mills. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 29.—Altho there has been a reduction in 
the volume of inbound waterborne cargoes, depres- 
sion continues to rule the local cargo market. Ship- 
pers to the Arizona market, which receives its lum- 
ber largely thru Los Angeles and San Diego harbors, 
report a continuation of the improvement that has 
been noted in the neighboring State for several 
weeks. 

One of the most important steps in the develop- 
ment of Los Angeles during the last decade was 
taken yesterday at a meeting of the business, indus- 
trial and shipping leaders of the city, when plans 
were laid in a definite fashion to complete southern 
California’s economic equilibrium by increasing 
manufacturing activities, The formation of the 
Greater Los Angeles Association, accomplished yes- 
terday, will be followed by the organization of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of Greater Los An- 
geles, with a capitalization of $50,000,000. To 
begin with $5,000,000 of this sum will be paid in to 
start the work. These moneys will be used to 
promote industrial development, particularly in 
making loans to manufacturers. 

There has been a liberal downpour of rain thru- 
out southern California during the week, which has 
greatly benefited the farmers. Lumber dealers 
thruout the territory report that there is a much 
more optimistic attitude in the farming and fruit 
growing sections. 

Despite the fact that March has been the wettest 
month of the season, the city’s building activities 
have been sustained. More than five thousand 
building permits, aggregating in value about $16,- 
000,000, have been issued since March 1. On three 
days of this month permits have totaled more than 
$1,000,000 a day. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 29.—Spring production of lumber is now 
in full swing with most mills in operation one or 
more shifts. The question of an adequate log 
supply for those mills, dependent on the spring 
drives, is beginning to have an element of worry 
in it. Market conditions remain practically the 
same, without change of prices. Demand continues 
slack, a fact attributed to the succession of severe 
storms in the East. Every prospect in Spokane 
is for an excellent building year. 

The capacity of the plant of the Hedlund Box 
& Lumber Co. will be increased 30 percent by im- 
provements now under way according to announce- 
ment this week by the president of the company, 
David C. Hedlund, who says the rapidly increasing 
eastern demand for its box shook and window 
frames necessitates this expansion, 

The White Pine Sash Co. has requested that the 
city vacate five streets which now intersect its 
property in the eastern part of the city. On part 
of the ground vacated, the company proposes the 
erection of an addition to the present plant, 220 
by 120. 

An increased production for the plant of the 
Diamond Match Co., just east of the city, which 
may amount to from 15 to 20 percent is prophesied 
for the near future by’ C. K. Light, of Oswego, 
N. Y., vice president, who has been a Spokane 
visitor this week. 

Forty motors representing a total of 2,000 h. p. 
are being installed at the Potlatch planing mill 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co. These will give in- 
dividual drive and control to each machine. The 
Potlatch Lumber Co. generates its own electricity 
by steam created in the burning of sawdust, shav- 
ings and other wastage. 

The growth of Spokane since 1910 was the 
subject of W. T. Triplett, vice president Spokane 
and Eastern Trust Co., who was the speaker at 
the weekly luncheon of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club 
yesterday noon at the Davenport Hotel. 

W. L. “Bill” Duffy, a former Hoo-Hoo, now 
sales manager Dodge Bros., Spokane, chairman of 
the convention committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and A. H, Syverson, chairman. of its pub- 
licity bureau, were present as guests. They prom- 
ised support to the committee endeavoring to bring 
the Hoo-Hoo annual here.. J. M. Brown, presi- 
dent Long Lake Lumber Co., is chairman of. this 
committee. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


March 29.—With wet weather practically over, 
logging operations in this district are expected 
to be well under way within the next week or 
ten days, April 1 having been set as the opening 
date for activities by most companies. Some woods 
crews already are at work. The Nibbley-Stoddard 
Co., a new concern, operating in the Feather River 
Canyon, Plumas County, has crews felling timber 
for its mill at Cromberg, twenty miles east of 
Quincy, which has just been completed. The mill 
has a capacity of 200,000 feet daily. The Murphy 
Lumber Co., of Quincy, also has crews in the 
woods and the mill is ready to start. At Spanish 
Peak, in Meadow Valley, where the Spanish Peak 
Lumber Co. operates, mill activities are scheduled 
to start April 1. Starting up fully three weeks 
earlier than last year, the Fruit Growers Supply 
Co., at Hilt, Siskiyou County, has a force of 
140 men in the woods and more men are being 
added. The Pioneer Lumber Co. at Sisson, Siskiyou 
County, started its sawmill this week. The mill 
has undergone repairs during the Winter and a 
record output is looked for this season. There isa 
good supply of logs on hand. James M. Turner, 
manager Beckwith Peak Lumber Co., Portola, 
Plumas County, announces that a six weeks’ supply 
of logs is on hand and that the mill will start 
liext week. 

The traffie “bridge”? between the Southern Pacific 
and Western Pacific railroads, Chico to Oroville, to 
be used mostly for lumber shipments, was first used 
last Wednesday with an eastward movement of tim- 
ber. Under this arrangement eastward bound ship- 
ments originating in northern California territory 
of the Southern Pacific, will be transferred to the 
Western Pacific at Oroville, the link being the Sac- 
ramento Northern electric road between Chico and 
Oroville, a Western Pacific subsidiary. Between 
twenty and thirty carloads daily will be the ¢a- 
pacity of the “bridge.”” The shipments will return 
to the Southern Pacific tracks at Preble, Nev. While 
the time element is not a factor in the arrange- 
ment now, during the heavy fruit shipping season 
over the Southern Pacific’s Ogden route, it will 
eliminate congestion and facilitate the eastward 
movement of lumber and other non-perishable 
freight. 

The Big Lakes Box Co. has been granted a 
permit by the Klamath Falls (Ore.) city council 
to erect an $18,000 slab burner in that city. 

The box factory of Beach Bros., at Placerville, 
El Dorado County, is being rushed to completion. 
It will replace the plant destroyed by fire last 
fall. Seth Beach is president of the El Dorado 
County Chamber of Commerce. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 29.—With additional rain thruout the 
State during the week, and snow in the moun- 
tains, conditions have improved considerably. 
Country yards will be benefited, as there are better 
crop prospects. Retail lumber dealers are doing 
a good business in San Francisco and across the 
Bay. Prices are holding firm at recent levels, al- 
tho there has been some weakness in wholesale 
prices of Douglas fir. Arrivals of lumber here ure 
about equal to requirements. 

The export market is quiet, with Japan holding 
off. The Australian market is not very active. 
There are some inquiries, however. Many fir mills 
are curtailing output, and some are closed down. 
The Redwood Export Co. has been making parcel 
shipments to Australia, and additional orders for 
clears are expected later in the year. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, have a 
steady demand for fir and are keeping their fleet 
in operation taking lumber from the Northwest to 
San Pedro and other California ports. The mills 
controlled by the McCormick interests at St. 
Helens are operating with three day shifts and 
three night shifts a week. The McCormick Steam- 
ship Co. is taking shipments via the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic coast, where business is 
fairly good. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this city, has a 
fair demand for California white pine, and is mak- 
ing shipments from a moderate assortment. Mill 
No. 1, at Susanville, has started up for the new 
season, operating one shift. There is an accumula- 
tion of logs from last year to keep the mill going 
until new logs are available. After an open wid- 
ter, there is now two feet of snow in the woods, 
but some logging is being done. The box factory is 
in operation, there being a fair demand for pine 
shook. 

W. A. Pickering, president, and D. H. Stein- 
metz, general manager, of the Standard Lumber 
Co., are planning for a good season’s run on 
California white and sugar pine at Standard. 
Preparations have been made for getting out an 
ample supply of logs. The branch mill at Mac- 
doel, of small capacity, will add to the season’s 
output. There is a large quantity of timber avail- 
able in that region and plans have been considered 
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for a new double band mill equal to the one at 
Standard, but the exact site has not been an- 
nounced. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is making 
a good output of redwood at Samoa, on Humboldt 
Bay, and is shipping steadily by water to San 
Pedro. 

The Albion Lumber Co., Charles F. Flinn, general 
manager, has a steady demand for redwood, with 
mills at Albion and Navarro making good outputs 
with one shift. 

The Red River Lumber Co. continues to make a 
large output of California white and sugar pine 
at Westwood. ‘There has not been enough snow 
to interfere with logging, and good shipments have 
been made to the eastern market. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Oroville, A. H. 
Land, vice president and general manager, has 
been preparing for starting up for the season 
around April 1. It is planned to make a good 
season’s output of California white pine. With 
three electrically-driven saws, a total cut of 100,- 
000,000 feet for the year is possible. Additional 
dry kilns have been installed, a machine shop has 
been built and the log pond has been enlarged to 
27 acres. Electrical logging equipment is being 
used. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is making a good 
output of box shook at Susanville, and the planing 
mill is busy with a good demand for cut stock. 
The California white and sugar pine mill is still 
in operation, with a supply of logs left from last 
year, but the cut is only about 75,000 feet a day. 
With two feet of snow in the woods, logging opera- 
tions are being postponed, and possibly it will take 
thirty days or more to get ready for a full output 
at the mill. 

W. F. Allyn, of the Shiels & Allyn Lumber Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has returned from a visit to 
some of the mills in California, and has been buy- 
ing some lumber. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 31.—There seems to be a little quietness 
in the market, but more business is offered than 
can be accepted. Special orders are just as plen- 
tiful as they have been at any time recently. Car 
material demand is showing a slight improvement, 
and there is a slight increase in railroad orders. 
Labor is a little scarce at some mills. Random 
length dimension is not doing so well, either as to 
demand or price and that is the principal product 
of this district. All boards are doing nicely potn 
as to demand and price. Georgia roofer territory 
reports show 8-inch and wider roofers selling at 
$22.50 to $23, while most of the better mills are 
asking $25. It is a question whether they are 
getting what they ask, or whether they have noth- 


ing to offer. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


March 31.—Business in North Carolina pine was 
a little better than the week previous, but buyers 
are afraid that any material increase in orders 
will influence higher prices. The mills have ac- 
cumulated a little stock, which they would like 
to ship promptly. Millmen say it is costing them 
a lot to make stock and they have very little profit. 
The weather has been better, so there is a prospect 
of some new air dried stock coming on the market 
very soon. This will affect the kiln dried prices, 
especially on low grade rough lumber and roofers. 

There has been a slightly better demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better. Most inquiries call for 
4/4 edge and stock widths in mixed cars, rough. 
The price is holding steady. Edge 4/4 No. 3 con- 
tinues very quiet. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths, rough and dressed, are in good demand 
but not as active as a short time back. Prices are 
holding very well, due to a number of mills being 
oversold on many widths. No. 3 4/4 stock widths 
are still active, particularly 10- and 12-inch; 8- 
inch is also showing a little more life. Prices on 
these items have an upward tendency. Edge, 5/4 
and thicker, No. 2 and better have been a little 
quiet. The item of 4/4 seems to influence the 
whole edge list. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, rough, 
continue quiet. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box continues good, 
With an increase noted in the sale of this item 
D28S, also D2S and resawn, for rail shipment. 
Mills are not overburdened with a surplus of this 
item. Air dried edge box is selling at less than 
kiln dried. No. 1 4/4 stock box has shown more 
life, several large sales of 10- and 12-inch widths 
being made in Philadelphia for water delivery at 
800d prices. No. 2 4/4 stock box continues very 
Popular, large sales of 10- and 12-inch being fre- 
quent, while many mills are oversold on 6- and 8- 
inch. Good prices are being secured. Sales of 
5/4 and 6/4 edge No. 1 box recently have been 
— Box bark strips, 4/4, continue rather 
uiet. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling etc. haye been 
very light. No. 3 flooring is the only item that 
really shows any life. Mixed car orders are in 
the majority. Prices show very little change. 


Inquiries for roofers, kiln dried and air dried, 
have been light. Sales of air dried have de- 
elined. Wholesalers could sell more air dried 
stock, but mills are holding firm for their prices, 
while retail yards expect prices to come down. 
Demand for rough and dressed framing and dimen- 
sion continues good. Lath are still moving slowly. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 31.—Market conditions are slightly im- 
proved. Demand has been somewhat better and in- 
quiries are more numerous. A larger number of 
retail yards seem to be looking for stocks than 
there were ten days or two weeks ago. Mill stocks 
are still very badly broken. There is considerably 
more inquiry for timbers and special cutting than 
has prevailed in some time. The export market 
shows very little change. 

P. M. Lanehart, representing, Bastman, Gardiner 
& Co. in New York, is spending a few days in 
Laurel, after wintering in Palm Beach. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


March 31.—Despite restricted buying of lumber 
in West Virginia during the opening days of April, 
sound wormy chestnut has been a marketable wood 
in recent weeks and has become somewhat scarce. 
A year ago, it was not uncommon for a mill to 
have as much as 2,000,000 feet on hand at a time. 
There has also been an increase in price of about 
$4 within recent months. This wood is in good 
demand. The market, however, is somewhat draggy 
as to the general run of hardwoods. There have 
been no serious price recessions, as dry stock as a 
rule is scarce. 

There was serious interruption to the transporta- 
tion of lumber to market from northern West Vir- 
ginia last week, owing to storms and high water. 
Bridges and track on a number of roads were 
washed out and traffic entirely suspended for a few 
days. Lumber roads, too, suffered in certain sec- 
tions. 

The Babcock Lumber Co., owning a tract of 
about 8,000 acres on the waters of Meadow River 
near the holdings of the Raine & Meadow River 
Lumber Co., has closed a contract with William 
Helmick, of Richwood, and C. W. Hickman for 
cutting about 75,000,000 feet for its large band mill 
at Landisburg. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 31.—The hide-and-seek game winter is 
playing with spring seems to be holding back the 
development of lumber demand to its expected 
spring proportions. Inquiry for all southern woods 
is reported encouraging, but actual buying is on a 
conservative scale, the trade being apparently con- 
tent to await the development of consuming de- 
mand before stocking up very heavily. A quiet 
week is reported for cypress, but with an en- 
couraging run of orders received today. Prices are 
rated firm at unchanged levels, and comment is 
cheerful. The hardwood market also takes the 
“quiet”? rating by local reports, but despite con- 
servative buying the total volume of orders is good, 
seasonal conditions considered. Southern pine 
seems to be in much the same market situation as 
the other woods, tho mill reports have come in so 
slowly that the usual barometer will not be is- 
sued until tomorrow. Reports indicate a fair vol- 
ume of orders, but not up to the expected mark for 
spring. Prices are said to be well held generally, 
with occasional concessions offered by mills on 
accumulated items which they wish to move. 
In general mill stocks are said to be light and 
broken in assortment. 

Local newspapers announced last week the pur- 
chase of the Planters’ Cotton Press property at 
Felicity and Annunciation streets by Frank B. 
Williams, head of the F. B. Williams cypress in- 
terests. It will be used, according to report, by 
Kingsley House, a famous New Orleans settle- 
ment house and social welfare enterprise. The 
purchase involved $75,000. Mr. Williams has 
been a frequent and a. generous giver to good 
causes, 

With the approval of the State conservation de- 
partment, the Great Southern Lumber Co. has set 
aside its 2,000-acre memorial tract in Washington 
Parish as a game sanctuary. The tract is com- 
posed of cut-over lands now covered with young 
pine growth. The company fenced it some years 
ago and dedicated it to the memory of the Wash- 
ington Parish soldiers who lost their lives during 
the World War. 

Monroe, La., reports the sale of the 20,000-acre 
3urroughs tract, on the Ouachita River, to G. T. 
Shaw, of Shreveport, the reported consideration 
being $630,000. After logging off the timber, it 
is added, Mr. Shaw will divide the land into small 
farms, setting aside one unit for a demonstration 
farm and undertake its development as a model 
farm community. 

Word comes from southern Mississippi that L. N. 
(“Noll”) Dantzler and D. J. Gay, of Gulfport and 
Biloxi, have purchased 100,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber and a sawmill operating in connection 
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-| Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 
THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 
BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 

BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 

Gable, S.C. Odessa, Filia. 

BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 

CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 

Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 

COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS CO. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. In territory east of Pittsburgh, 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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down upon balconies showing con- 
struction and stationary rail. 


YOUR name on our mailing list 

will bring you, regularly, price 
lists and stock sheets in which you 
will find something for your need 
in the following items: 


Longleaf Pine, La. Red Cypress, Sitka Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Washington Red Cedar, Tenn. 
Red Cedar, California White and Sugar Pine, 
Redwood, White Oak flooring, Maple, Beech 
and Birch flooring. 
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Poplar andGum 


Trim - Moulding - Lumber 


Hardwood Dimension and 
Factory Specials 
POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Kiln Drying and Dressing in Transit— 
A Modern Well Equipped Plant. 


Laurel Hardwood 
Lumber Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
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grades and widths. 








DON’T waste time figuring board and surface 
measure. Get “The umber Estimator” 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00. 
Send for special circular. 


therewith, at Egypt, Ga., fifty miles from Savan- 
nah. The consideration was not given in the re- 
port received here. 

W. H. Grant, who has represented the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. in Memphis territory for the last 
year and a half, is in New Orleans today for a 
conference with the company officials preparatory 
to a change of his territory. Hereafter Mr. Grant’s 
headquarters will be at South Bend, Ind. W. B. 
Diboll, who has been serving as assistant to Sales 
Manager Thomas here, will succeed Mr. Grant at 
Memphis. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 31.—The lumber market here shows a 
slight improvement, altho prices have not changed 
much. The mills, handicapped by bad weather, 
are reluctant to take on business that they can 
not get out promptly. Most orders now are for 
rush shipment. Frequent rains last week fell 
mostly at night and did not greatly interfere with 
work. The small mills are much handicapped and 
their shipments are only 40 to 50 percent of 
normal volume. Fair weather would increase 
the volume of shipments, as cars and labor are 
plentiful. Demand for oil rig timbers and for 
yard stocks in the middle and northern States is 
good. Prices show little change but their tendency 
is upward. Hardwood demand is sufficient to take 
care of the production. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 31.—Weather has shown a marked im- 
provement, enabling the mills to log more easily, 
and is giving the little mills a chance to get their 
lumber to shipping points without so much delay. 
An improvement in market conditions has come 
also. There is considerable more activity in car 
material and decking, and orders for shed and yard 
stock are more plentiful. The demand for gum and 
poplar, while not as active as it was a few weeks 
ago, is still good, and many of the smaller mills 
having hardwood timber mixed with their pine 
are cutting strong to hardwood. The small mills 
and some of the large ones are short of common 
labor. 

T. W. C. ‘Wood Lumber Co., Collins, Miss., 
which closed its logging camps at Bell Pine, Miss., 
some weeks ago, is now buying both logs and 
lumber. 

It is understood that the Southern Lumber & 
Timber Co. has just closed a deal with the Griffin 
Land Co, for all of its timber lands in Perry, 
Forest and Lamar counties, consisting of several 
hundred million fect of virgin longleaf pine tim- 
ber. A number of locations are under considera- 
tion for a mill town, with Lumberton exerting 
every effort to bring the plant there. 


MACON, GA. 


March 31.—Inquiry has increased, orders are 
easier to secure and prices on a few shortleaf items 
have strengthened slightly as a result of improve- 
ment in the weather. Both production and haul- 
ing have been resumed at all the mills. Shipments 
have increased and yard orders will soon be 
cleaned up. 

During the week roofers strengthened and are 
now around the $22@$23 mark. Roofer quota- 
tions: 1x4-inch, $16@$16.50; 1x6-inch $22@ 
$22.50; 1x8-, 1x10- and 1x12-inch, $23@$23.50. 

Two-inch stock is moving more freely and prices 
on some items have advanced. The 18- and 20- 
foot lengths bring premiums, as some mills having 
stock are unable to haul it. Quotations on No. 2 
common and better dimension : 


10-16’ 18’ 20’ 
2x 4 ....$21.50@22.50 $23 @23.50 $24 @24.50 
2x6 .... 20 @21 21.50@22.50 .....@..... 
2x 8 .... 21.50@22 23 23.50 
2x10 .... 21.50@22 22.50 23.50 
2x12 - 21.50@22 23 24.50 


The 2x3-inch, 9-foot is $22@$22.50. 


There is a freer movement of finish, but quota- 
tions on rough shortleaf 4- to 12-inch are not much 
changed: 4/4, B&better, $45@$47; No. 1 common, 
$32@$33; 5/4, B&better, $51@$52.50; No. 1 com- 
mon, $37.50@$40; 6/4, B&better, $51@$52.50; 
No. 1 common, $37.50 @ $42. 

Four representatives of the Howard White Lum- 
ber Co. were recently in the South visiting mills 
and buying planing stock. 

William P. Shearer, of the Samuel A. Shearer & 
Sons Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., recently spent 
two weeks visiting the mills and buying lumber for 
spring requirements. 

H. G. Work, of the Work & Hamilton Lumber 
Co., was at the company’s plant at Abbeyville, Ga., 
last week. The Savannah mill is closed while ad- 
ditional sheds are being built. 

The White & Hamilton Lumber Co.’s mill at 
Egypt has been sold to the Standard Lumber Co., 
of Biloxi, Miss. W. T. Hamilton left for a six 
week’s trip to British Columbia, where his company 
recently purchased 1,500,000,000 feet of timber. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


April 1.—Continued fair and warm weather in 
South and east Texas has brought better business 
in the lumber trade and increased production, 
Prices have held up well, for the most part, and 
the next few months look promising, provided 
che weather continues good. Railroads and in- 
dustrials have held up pretty well in spite of the 
unfavorable weather, and now there is a decided 
increase in orders for yard stocks. The hardwood 
situation is more unusual than in many months, 
Most of the mills have entirely exhausted their 
log reserves, and two to three months will elapse 
before any appreciable amount of dry stocks are 
available. Practically all Houston concerns have 
sold out all hardwood stocks on hand. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


March 31.—The snows, storms ‘and general bad 
weather in the North, particularly the lumber buy- 
ing territory of the middle West, have affected 
order files of sawmills in this district, slackening 
up yard purchasing considerably. Export trade is 
still very good, buying going on all the time, and 
the car companies are also buying steadily. 

A number of buyers and visitors from retail 
centers came to see the Industrial Lumber Co.’s 
plants in the last month. Several came from Wich- 

















In China piles are driven with a chunk of hard- 
wood weighing 200 to 300 pounds, which is 
pulled up by ropes and dropped on the pile 
as shown by the photograph. 





ita, Kan., to pay their first visit to this producing 
territory. Among them were M. BE. Clark, Houston- 
Clark Lumber Co.; F. G. Hellar, Davidson-Case 
Lumber Co.; J. B. Houston, A. C, Houston Lumber 
Co.; H. A. Lawrence, King-Lawrence Lumber Co., 
and O. N. Smith, Kansas representative of the In- 
dustrial Lumber Co., who had the party in charge. 

Another visitor was J. Claude Dawson, of Beau- 
mont, Tex., representing the Standard WPxport 


Lumber Co, 
JACKSON, MISS. 


April 1.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report orders for March ahead of 
both production and shipments. Up until Saturday 
night everything was looking very favorable for 
an active market, but storms covering the entire 
country served to reduce buying on the part of re- 
tailers. The bad weather this year has not been 
confined to the consuming territory, for the mills 
have been operating under difficulties, and pro- 
duction in this section has not been up to normal. 
Prices have not moved in any direction for some 
time. Building in the South is going forward 
rapidly. There is no change in the export market. 

Local manufacturers of hardwood report a slight 
lull, which they attribute to bad weather thru- 
out the country. Production is below normal and 
logs, even in this hilly section, are getting scarce. 
Car supply is good and labor is plentiful. Pro 
duction is about 80 per cent normal in this sec- 
tion. Dry lumber is scarce and shipments are not 
very good. 

H. M. Spain & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Portland, Ore., timber land estimators and land 
appraisers, advise that they have been employed 
to make an estimate of and appraise timber and 
lands of the Paul Rainey estate in Mississippi. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 31.—Among the concerns that suffered 
damage by the flood along the Potomac River and 
its tributaries in Maryland and West Virginia last 
Friday and Saturday were a number of lumber 
yards. The Chester Lumber Co., at Cumberland, 
Md., reported that it had lost all of the stocks 
stored on lots. Another corporation in Cumberland 
suffered serious damage, the Cessna Lumber Co., 
thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber being 
washed from the yard south toward the canal basin 
at Shantytown. At Crellin, four miles from Oak- 
land, Md., the Kendall Lumber Co.’s sawmill was 
badly damaged. The total property loss is est- 
mated at not less than $6,000,000, and nine per- 
sons are stated to have perished in the flood, which 
rolled down from the mountains with the rapid 
melting of snow and heavy rainfall, 

Charles Campbell, who was for years with the 
James Lumber Co. and shifted to Walter B. Wessels 
& Co. last year, when that firm was organized, has 
accepted a position with John H. Zouck, Baltimore, 
succeeding Ivan Brent, who has joined with 
Thomas A, Myers & Co,, wholesale lumber dealers. 

The steamer Pomona, of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co.’s fleet, finished unloading a cargo of about 
6,000,000 feet of lumber, and perhaps a million 
lath, last week at the plant at Curtis Bay. The 
lath are mostly hemlock. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 1.—Lumber trade in Pittsburgh and vicin- 
ity continues to grow with better weather, ‘but 
owing to the somewhat backward spring it is not 
very active yet. The outlook continues good. 
Southern pine dimension and shed stock are in 
better supply, especially dimension § stock, with 
prices about the same as last week. Southern pine 
boards are apparently rather scarce. The market 
has a little better tone than last week, and the 
wholesalers expect a reasonable’ amount of stock 
purchases when the weather improves, tho the 
yards in this vicinity are fairly well stocked. Re- 
ports received here indicate better buying in the 
anthracite region of eastern Pennsylvania and in 
the Chicago district. Negotiations are still on 
with a few of the building trades that have not yet 
signed up. 

Joseph Price, of Price & Alman, lumber dealers, 
of Braddock, returned this week from his winter 
vacation at St.-Petersburg, Fla. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 1.—The New England market for lumber 
is quiet. Another week or two of warmer weather 
is needed to bring the frost out of the ground and 
get spring building really started. Sellers have not 
lost their confidence. Industrial activity is now 
fairly normal in most sections of New England, and 
industrial consumption of lumber here is double 
that of the building trade. What little change in 
the price situation can he detected is believed by 
several leading authorities to be in the direction 
of slightly lower levels. There continue to be con- 
cessions of $1 or so from the recognized base quo- 
tations on eastern spruce frames. Random lengths 
of spruce are just about steady at last week’s 
prices. Eastern hemlock boards are firm, strength- 
ened by light supplies and the stronger tone of 
southern roofers. Spruce lath have been declin- 
ing for several weeks and prices are not yet steady 
at the lower quotations. The predicted advances 
on red cedar shingles have not materialized here. 
Hardwood flooring is still firm and the hardwood 
market is steady to firm in all its branches. The 
manufacturers of southern pine flooring are show- 
ing less confidence than they were a short time 
ago, and reports of sales of both longleaf and 
shortleaf flooring at concessions are becoming 
more numerous. The majority of the retailers are 
following what may be fairly described as a “hand- 
to-mouth” policy. The facility with which ship- 
ments are moving forward from most producing 
districts encourages buyers to confine their pur- 
chases to actual and immediate requirements, while 
there is nothing in the tone of prices in most 
branches of the lumber market to induce any buy- 
ing ahead. 

Imports of forest products at this port during 
January were valued at $716,385. This includes 
lumber valued at $126,411; manufactured wood 
valued at $12,244, and woodpulp valued at $577,- 
730. The lumber imports included 3,498,000 feet 
= softwood boards valued at $86,560, from Can- 
ada. 

The Rockwell Lumber Co. has been organized 
to specialize in the wholesale distribution of con- 
struction and railway stock, and has opened gen- 
eral sales offices at 50 Congress street. The exec- 
utive offices are in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Altho several important downtown projects 
bolstered up the total of projected new construc- 
tion in Boston during February, residential build- 
ing operations continue to be a dominating factor. 
Permits were issued for 50 buildings to house 345 


families and cost $1,270,900. The average cost 
of this housing one year ago was $3,078.33 for 
each family, while this year it has risen to 
$3,683.77, or very nearly 20 percent. 

A Boston concern engaged in the manufacture 
of Mah Jongg sets has sent an order for 11,000,000 
blocks of wood to the Bennett Lumber Co., of Hart, 
Mich. 

Lumber arrivals at, Boston: City of Flint, Liv- 
erpool, England, mahogany logs. Schooner West- 
way, Digby, N. S., 210,000 lath and 164,553 feet 
spruce for the Town of Brookline, Mass. Schooner 
J. Scott Hankinson, Church Point, N. S., 133,237 
feet spruce and hemlock and 203,000 spruce lath, 
Godfrey Lumber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 31.—Altho building was handicapped by 
snow and rain last week, a tremendous amount of 
lumber has been put on operations. Retail yards 
are exceptionally busy and do not find any diffi- 
culty in securing new orders. They have large 
stocks in their yards. Prices increased a trifle in 
the last three weeks, and a gradual advance from 
now on is expected. A number of orders have 
already been placed with retailers, and much es- 
timating is being done. Speculation is absent 
from the market. Transit cars are being bought 
freely, as numerous orders for mill shipment have 
been slow in getting on the road. Southern pine 
flooring is quoted: Bé&better, $67; No. 1 common, 
$57; No. 2 common, $30; No. 3 common, $21.50. 
Shortleaf dimension, roofers and boards are steady. 
Spruce lath, 4-foot, are in good demand at $9. 
White pine is moving well and some very large 
orders have been booked. The market for western 
fir and hemlock is improving. Hardwoods are 
firm. Stocks of many‘items are scarce and quota- 
tions on these should strengthen. Orders are plen- 


tiful. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


April 1.—Duluth and northern Minnesota de- 
mand for northern pine is good, as retailers have 
been ordering more freely. List prices are un- 
changed, but an interior mill is offering some sur- 
plus items—No. 3 boards, timbers and CC selects— 
at concessions of $1, tho it is understood that this 
mill will restore list quotations as soon as its sur- 
plus is reduced. 

The Crookston Lumber Co.’s mills at Bemidji, 
Minn., started on day and night runs and a heavy 
cut is expected; a considerable volume of orders 
has been booked. The Scott-Graff Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Duluth is running full force on its sea- 
son’s cut, and is assured of considerable custom 
sawing as well. Favored by snow and colder 
weather, operators are hauling their winter’s cut 
to railroad centers and it is probable that the 
smaller operators will be able to get out more than 
they had expected to. The McDonald-Scott Timber 
Co. made a heavy winter’s cut of logs and got them 
out. 

To prevent losses such as have previously been 
suffered thru bad credits, the Duluth Lumber 
Dealers’ & Millwork Association will demand that 
those who wish to secure materials furnish evi- 
dence of their ability to finance their undertakings, 
it was determined recently. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 1.—The strong improvement in demand for 
lumber in the early part of last week was not 
wholly maintained, but the volume of orders that 
came in yesterday and today was satisfactory and 
the future promises very well. While the weather 
is still not altogether springlike, there have been 
enough dry days to move considerable lumber in 
town and the country roads had an opportunity 
to dry out a little. Building operations are being 
resumed here, and from reports gathered from 
various sources the indications are for a big con- 
struction program this spring. 

Local lumbermen have become fully awake to 
the situation created by the new building code 
on which hearings are to be begun this week in 
a council committee and a strong fight is to be 
made against the provision barring wooden shin- 
gles. The patent shingle men, it is said, planned, 
after getting the code thru as drawn, to sell direct 
to builders. 

Earl H. Houston, sales representative in the St. 
Louis office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has been 
transferred to Longview. Wash., to take charge 
of the sales office at that place. C. I. Lane, of 
Bonami, La., goes to the St. Louis office. Mr. 
Houston has been with the Long-Bell company 
since 1913, getting his mill experience at Long- 
ville, after which he was transferred to the Kansas 
City sales office. He went on the road in 1917, 
covering the Arkansas territory and went to the 
St. Louis office in 1920. 

Lee Carlton, representing the Bruce Hardwood 
Lumber Co., in Los Angeles, Calif., was in Kansas 
City last week visiting old friends among lumber- 
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Sales Manager. Electric Mills, Miss. 
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4x4 to 
18x18—10 to 70 ft 
Rough or Sized 
3” and 4” Ceiling and 
Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 
Moulding, etc.,in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 
POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 














BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, | ‘ 
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DOUGLAS FIR CORPORATION 


YEON BUILDING PORTLAND,OREGON 





A9/ SERVICE \Yo 
PRODUCTION 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


Salesmen and Buyers 
Commission Representation Wanted. Commission Buying Accounts Solicited. 


E. B. HAZEN, President. F. G. WATERHOUSE, Vice-Pres. 
E. R. BLAIR, Treasurer. H. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


Mills at Albany, Oregon. Rail Shipment Only. 

















PACIFIC COAST 
FACTORY & INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER STOCKS 





Specializing in 
California 
White Pine 


Oregon White Pine 
Douglas Fir 

Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 


Fred W. Roblin Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., . PORTLAND, ORE. 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E_helieve 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 
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Owners and 
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men. Mr. Bruce formerly was in the retail busi- 
ness here. 

Hogged fuel from the mills of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., at Longview, Wash., will supply the 
power plant of the Pacific Straw Paper & Board 
Co., construction work on the first unit of which 
will be started shortly. The ready access to this 
fuel supply, with the added advantages of ade- 
quate supplies of lime and straw and water and 
rail shipping facilities decided the company to 
locate the plant at Longview. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 31.—A definite upward trend in demand 
for southern pine manifested itself this week. In- 
quiries are being received in larger volume, and 
actual bookings exceed those of the last severa 
weeks. Less variation on price quotations are 
noted, especially those given by the representative 
mills. Mill stocks are in better shape, except those 
in the section south of Jacksonville, which are 
low and broken. Production is being well main- 
tained by the larger mills. The small ground mills, 
located on low ground off the main roads, were 
unable to operate several days this week on account 
of rains. It is estimated the production of lumber 
for the State will exceed that of previous years by 
25 percent. The increased production will come 
from South Florida. 


Orders for shed stock are not as badly mixed. 
The demand for flooring, in straight cars, was _ het- 
ter than it has been for several weeks. The ruling 
price for 4-inch, B&better flooring is $46; No. 1 
common, $40; No. 2 common, $19, with some sales 
being made at $18; No. 3 common, $12 to $13. 
Sales of No. 2 common were twice as large as those 
of other grades. The price of 3-inch Bé&better 
flooring is holding firm at a general average of 
$56, mill basis. No. 1 common is not as strong, 
selling at $43.50. No, 2.common is bringing $18 
to $19. No. 3 common is slow and the price is 
about the same as for 4-inch. No. 2 common, 
6-inch, longleaf flooring is bringing $24 to $26. 
No. 3 common is off 50 cents, making the price 
$16.50. The demand for thin ceiling is improving, 
the movement this week exceeding that of the last 
several weeks. Most orders are for #-inch, No. z 
common, and 7z-inch, No. 1 and No. 2 common. 
Prices are somewhat stronger, the average tor 
gga No. 1 common being $34; No. 2 common, 

18. 
$15. Stocks are in good shape, except B&better 
grade. Partition is moving slowly in mixed cars 
at $42 for No. 1 common and $21 for No. 2 com- 
mon, 4-inch. Bond pattern siding is becoming 
popular. Novelty siding, pattern 105, is the prin- 
cipal seller, and demand for it slightly exceeded 
that of last week. Prices show very little change. 
B&better is quoted at $46; No. 1 common, $41 to 
$42; No. 2 common, $24 to $25, mill basis. Bevel 
and square edge siding are slow sellers and prices 
are not as strong. Bé&better kiln dried finish is 
moving with the briskness that has characterizea 


this item since the first of the year. Prices are 
firm. 
Cypress demand has picked up _ noticeably. 


Practically all items are moving freely. “B’’ finish 
is in particularly strong demand, and dry stocks 
are fast diminishing, the consumer in a number of 
cases being forced to accept “A” or “C’”. The re- 
sult is an increasing movement of “A” finish and 
clear heart grades, which have been rather slow. 
No. 1 common is also showing considerable strength, 
and no surplus stocks are reported. There has 
been a considerable quantity of No. 3 common 
grade shipped into the northern territory this 
month to be used for sheathing, the poorer pieces 
being picked out at the mill. The mills are forced 
to deliver this grade of selected No. 3 common at 
$32 to $33 delivered on a 44% cent rate. There 
have been several nice orders placed this week by 
the washing machine and tank trade for B&better 
15-inch shorts at the low price of $50 delivered 
in New York State. No railroad business is being 
placed for trunking and capping. The demand for 
cypress in Florida is fairly good, but slightly less 
than it was two weeks ago. The following prices 
prevail for mills taking a Jacksonville rate of 
freight: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Tank .is08e8 $109.00 $113.00 $115.00 $123.00 
eae 99.00 103.00 105.00 110.00 
Factory select 67.00 77.50 83.00 90.00 
Oe ee 42.00 54.00 62.00 69.00 
RIE ae: 5 erste 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
i ee 17.00 18.00 18.00 19.00 
Clear heart 105.00 110.00 115.00 120.00 
Te” 55.856 sieves 97.50 100.00 103.00 110.00 
re 90.00 95.00 100.00 105.00 
i ee 76.00 80.00 86.00 90.00 
| ames 65.00 72.00 77.00 83.00 
No. 1 common 45.00 50.00 52.00 55.00 
No. 2 common 31.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 


The roofer situation has not changed to any 
extent, as far as shortleaf air dried stock is con- 
cerned, except that production for the week has 
been lighter than usual. Longleaf kiln dried roof- 


No. 1 common, 7-inch, $24; No. 2 common, ° 


ers are in good demand for the Florida trade, and 
is bought at an average of $26.50 for 6-inch, No. 2 
common. Most board orders are for 6-inch, No. 1 
common, 6- and 8-inch No. 2 common, D4S, and 
8-inch shiplap. 

Dimension and timber orders are not very plen- 
tiful, only an occasional yard order being received. 
Small framing continues to lead the list, and prices 
hold close to last week’s quotations. Car building 
material orders are coming in a little better, es- 
pecially for decking. A few orders for ties are 
being handled, but no order calls for any extra 
large amount. 

Cc. L. Arbuthnot, former manager of Strange & 
Co. (Ine.) at Bogalusa, Ia., is now engaged in 
the manufacture of cypress at Madison, Fla., where 
he has recently purchased several tracts of timber 
and erected a mill. 

E. C. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, left here this morning to 
visit member mills in South Georgia. He expects 
to be away a week. 

Cc. E. Harbster, representing B. C. Baer & Son, 
Reading, Pa., was a visitor at the office of the Saw 
Mill association for the purpose of locating mills 
from which he could purchase tupelo, gum and low 
grade oak. 

John D. Lewis, lumberman and sportsman, of 
Alleghany, Va., spent several days in Jacksonville 
during the week on his return home from spending 
several weeks in South Florida. 

J. I. and Bruce Robbins, of McGowin-Foshee 
Lumber Co., Falco, Ala., spent several days in 
Jacksonville this week on business. 

Robert G. Kay, owner and manager Kay Lum- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was in Jacksonville 
today calling on old friends in the lumber business. 
He has been spending the last six weeks in St. 
Petersburg and Sarasota and states the develop- 
ment in that section is wonderful. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 31.—Building is slow, as the weather 
has not been any too favorable, and the general 
industrial and trade situation seems to be rather 
quiet. There are fairly encouraging indications 
of building activity in moderate volume within the 
next few weeks, provided mild weather prevails, 
There is an active demand for spruce, and prices 
are firm. Jack pine is moving fairly well. Hem- 
lock is steady and the demand is well maintained. 
Sales of hemlock cuts are reported at the same 
figure as last year. White pine continues a little 
easier in price, but culls are firm at the same prices 
as a year ago. If driving conditions in northern 
Ontario are favorable, there will be a good supply 
of logs for the mills this summer. Practically all 
logs cut during the winter have now been moved 
to the rivers and lakes, and are ready for the 
break-up. There appears to be a good supply of 
labor at mill points. There is a strong demand 
for spruce lath. Inquiries are also being received 
from United States points for white pine lath. 
Hardwood prices are firm and dry stocks are hard 
to secure. The general manufacturing consump- 
tion is only moderate, but automobile manufac- 
turers are making fairly good purchases. Retail 
lumber firms in Ontario have experienced a slight 
increase in activity during the last two weeks, 
and inquiries are beginning to come in more freely. 


Reports received from New Brunswick are that 
85,000,000 feet of lumber will come down the 
Miramichi River to the booms at Fredericton this 
year. 

J. A. Orton, formerly with the Dominion Lum- 
ber & Building Co., Orillia, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Myers Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., of Toronto, succeeding W. Warren, 
who has gone into business for himself. Mr. 
Orton’s son, H. J. Orton, is taking his father’s 
place with the Dominion Lumber & Building Co. 
Robert S. Gilchrist, formerly with the Boake 
Manufacturing Co., Toronto, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Myers Lumber Co. 


The Apex Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Victoria, B. C., 
has opened an office at 404 Continental Life 
Building, Toronto, with D. A. Johnston in charge. 
The Apex Lumber Co. also represents in castern 
Canada the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Victoria, B. C. 


W. J. Sheppard, veteran lumberman of Cold- 
water, Ont., and Mrs. Sheppard recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. Mr. 
Sheppard has been for many years president of the 
Georgian Bay Lumber Co., which operated large 
mills at Waubaushene on the Georgian Bay. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sheppard were married in 1874. 

Ww. A. Grafftey, of the Montreal Lumber Co., 
Montreal, Que., who recently joined the ranks of 
the benedicts, has returned from his wedding trip to 
Bermuda, 

A. A. Streatfield, of the Edmund Hind Lumber 
Co., Toronto, who recently underwent a serious 
operation, is well on the way to recovery. 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Rison—Ben W. Williams has sold his 
interest in the Post Oak Lumber Co. to Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Culpepper, the other members of the company. 


CALIFORNIA. Culver City—Culver City Lumber Co. 
sold to Betts-Koenig Lumber Co. 

Hayward—Reliable Lumber & Supply Co. succeeded 
by E. L. Blackman Co, 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—South Jacksonville Lumber 
& Building Material Co. has been sold to J. A. and 
H. A. McCubbins, of Georgia. 

St. Petersburg—Maine Lumber & Supply Co. suc- 
ceeded by Sunshine Lumber & Supply Co. 

IDAHO. Cora—Ira Barrow has disposed of his saw- 
mill te Charles Garlin. 

ILLINOIS. Ashland and Pleasant Plains—Robert An- 
p tne Lumber Co. sold to Alexander Lumber Co., of 

urora. 

Hvopeston—Hoopeston Lumber & Coal Co. sold to 
W. M. Miller and H. L. Hott; latter will be manager, 
Mr. Miller is head of Miller Lumber Co., Gibson City, 
and will remain in charge of that place. 

INDIANA. Raymond—Abbott & Starlin succeeded by 
W. E. Starlin (P. O. address, R. F. D. 4, Oxford, Ohio). 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—James Lumber Co. moving 
here from Waterloo, Iowa; will be located at 5th Ave. 
and 10th St. 

Nevada—C, R. Biddeck removing to Cedar Rapids. 

KANSAS. Chapman—Mrs. A. M. Sanborn succeeded 
by A. M. Sanborn Lumber Co. 

Liberal—Fortna Lumber Co. succeeded by Anawalt- 
Fortna Lumber Co. 

Shields—Mead Lumber Co. sold to 0. L. Sherwood 
Lumber Co., purchasing department, Hutchinson, Kan, 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—National Handle & En- 
ameling Co. moving here from Chattanooga, Tenn.; S. C. 
Robbins, secretary-treasurer. 

MINNESOTA. Lake City—Trimble Lumber Co. sold 
local yard to Interior Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI. Hartsburg—H. W. Groeneman succeeded 
by Proctor Lumber Co. 

. St. Louis—W. A. Paul succeeded by Paul & Wash- 
urn. 

NEW YORK. Mamaroneck—Geo. W. Mahlstedt (Inc.) 
succeeded by Adams, Fowler & Hoffman (Inc.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—Piedmont Wagon & 
Manufacturing Co. succeeded by D. BE. Rhyne. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Strasburg and Zeeland—Strasburg 
Lumber Co. sold to Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

OHIO. Xenia—H. H. Dice has purchased the in- 
terest of his brother, H. L. Dice, in the lumber busi- 
ness of Dice Bros. 

Frederick—Boutell Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Caldwell-Nuckles Lumber Co. 

Shidler—Marshall-Alexander Lumber Co. sold to W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Pinopolis—R. W. Massie, Jr., 
moving to Moncks Corner. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—National Handle & En- 
ameling Co. moving to New Orleans. 
TEXAS. Amarillo—Farris-Moore 

ceeded by Moore Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Big Lake—J. C. Wixson sold in- 
terest in Day Lumber Co. to Frank Day. 

Bremerton—C. W. Olsen sold logging equipment and 
timber to Frank Longmate. 

Winlock—Oregon-Kalama Lumber Co. 
F. E. Veness Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co. suc- 


succeeded by 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Allison—Grubbs Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $400,000. 

Gadsden—Mpyrick-Brannon Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Mobile—Mobile Log & Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $5,000. 

Sylacauga—Peace Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 

ARKANSAS. Arkansas City—Thane Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $33,500 to $340,000. 

Cotton Plant—Southwestern Veneer Co., 
capital to $150,000. 


incorpo- 


increasing 


CALIFORNIA. Bell—Whitelock Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 
‘Roscoe—Koscoe Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


$60,000 

San Francisco—Tahoe Sugar Pine Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Douglas Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $50.000 to $300,000. 
_, Chicago—Wood Fibre Products Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000; 122 S. Michigan. 

Roselle—Roselle Farmers’ Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

INDIANA. Brazil—Standard Hardwood Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000; hardwood sawmill. 

Columbus—Dunlap & Co., incorporated; capital, 
100,000. 

Evansville—A. U. Harrison & Sons Co., incorporated; 
furniture manufacture; capital, $25,000. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Anawalt-Fortna Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Silo & Tank Co., 
reducing capital from $40,000 to $5,000 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Cochran & Franklin Co., in- 
corporated. 

New Orleans—Railway Tie Corporation, incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—J. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
MICHIGAN. Three Rivers—Schoolcraft Lumber & 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Tustin—Tustin Elevator & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 


Wyandotte—F bacd i capital 
to $50,000. urgason Lumber Co., increasing Pp 


Millenson Furniture 


MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Atlas Sawmill Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Tutwiler—City Lumber Co., 
$5,000. 

Walnut Grove—Tuscalometa Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 5 

NEW YORK. Belmont—Belmont Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000. 

Buffalo—Sycamore Lumber & Mill Co., incorporated; 
capital,» $100,000. 

Manhattan—Quality Millwork Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

Roosevelt—Albers & Kohler Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
corporated, 

OHIO. Akron—Acme Sawmills Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

Cleveland—Victor Hardwood Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

+ pgteaaae Molalla—Molalla Lumber Co., 
rated. 

Newport—Oregon Spruce Pine Co., increasing capital 
to $25,000. 

Oregon City—Oregon City Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $25,000. 

Portland—Oregon City Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000, 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKeesport—McKeesport Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

TENNESSEE. Clarksville—Coulter Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—W. M. Moore Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

Richardson—Waulton Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
iatl, $20,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Lewis-Bean Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture box shooks. 

Seattle—Stimson Timber Co., decreasing capital to 
$600,000. 

‘Tracoma—Saxton Lumber Co., 
$20,000. 


incorporated; capital, 


incorpo- 


incorporated; 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Walnut Ridge—Grimes Hardware Co. 
will open a lumber yard. 

CALIFORNIA. Azuza—C. EB. Williams has purchased 
a site on Foothill Blvd. and Santa Fe crossing and 
will open a lumber yard May 1. 

IDAHO. Orofino—Coeur d’Alene Mill Co. recently be- 
gan; sawmill. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Reported that a $2,000,000 
paper and pulp plant will be located on the line of the 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Missouri between Monroe, La., 
and Crossett, Ark., by the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
of Bogalusa. Also reported that a similar plant will be 
established at Minden, La., by James and William 
Buchanan. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Three Detroit lumber com- 
panies are opening offices or warehouses in the Hazel 
Park community, viz.: Mellon-Wright Co., Ferndale Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. and Lowrie-Robinson Co. 

MINNESOTA. Hutchinson—Herman F, Albrecht re- 
cently began; retail. 

Russell—Codperative Lumber & Building Co., new 
yard. 

MISSOURI. Kirksville—East Lumber Co., 
began; retail. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Temple McKayden Co.,_ re- 
cently began retail lumber business. 

OHIO. Dayton—Gustav Hodapp, recently began; plan- 
ing mill. 

OREGON. Eugene—Fischer Bros. 
recently began; wholesale. 

Portland—Voget Lumber Co., recently began; whole- 
sale. 

Scappoose—Henry Newman & Son have engaged in the 
logging business, 

TEXAS. Clint—h. E. Hines, owner of a string of 
lumber, hardware and coal yards, will install a lumber 
yard here. 

Hearne—Thos. W. Blake & Co., opening new lumber 
yard, 

Zavalla—Chas, A. Barge Lumber Co., recently began; 
sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—C. A. Gilkinson will engage 
in the logging business near here. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Alturas—G. X. Wendling and ©. H. 
Brown will build a box factory here if residents will 
subscribe $20,000. 

Ios Angeles—United Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
will erect a $20,000 factory. 

INDIANA. Greencastle—Sawmill being erected by 
Frank and James Bittles; electric drive, modern equip- 
ment. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Kiln Drying Co., 
a subsidiary of Norman Lumber Co., will install addi- 
tional dry kilns. 

Louisville—W. J. Hughes & Sons Lumber Co. has 
taken out permit to erect $75,000 plant, 202x210 ft., 
four stories, to house planing mill, carpenter shops and 
part of storage system. Warehouse and office building 
are under way and a lumber shed, 200x250 ft., will 
be built. Cost of entire plant estimated at about $200,- 


000. 

Louisville—W. R. Willett Lumber Co. will erect 
$10,000 office building and storage sheds at 15th and 
Magnolia, and will move main office there. 

LOUISIANA. Ferriday—Fisher Body Corporation will 
build mill near here, 

OHIO. Canton—Walker Lumber Co. will erect addi- 
tion to plant. 

OREGON. Marshfield—Coos Veneer & Box Co. erect- 
ing addition to plant, 200x80 ft. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Simpsonville—T. T. Todd has 
factory building and will install equipment for manu- 
facture of golf sticks and implement handles. 


capital, 


recently 


Lumber Agency, 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Hoquiam Manufacturing 
= “SoD rebuild sawmill recently destroyed by fire; 
Oss, ,000. 

Spokane—White Pine Sash Co. will build $75,000 addi- 
tion to plant. 


WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Ebenreiter Lumber Co. will § 


erect office building and remodel warehouse, 
Casualties - 


ARKANSAS. Mena—H. Wann, loss of $2,000 by fire 
in stave and heading plant; being rebuilt at once. 
CALIFORNIA. 


here, $250,000. 

P FLORIDA. Chipley—Hudson sawmill destroyed by — 
re 
‘ IDAHO. Dubois—Boise Payette Lumber Co., loss by - 
re. 

— Louisville—Mengel Co., loss by fire, 


OREGON. Brownsville—Sawyer Bros., loss by fire, 








:: PORTLAND, ORE. 
AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Robert S. Burnside, 749 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


Old 
Growth 

















Now’s the Time to Try 


H. J. Anderson 
Lumber Co. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Pacific Coast Hemlock 
Mouldings, Window Frame Jambs 
Casings, Stools, Door Jambs, Etc. 


Main Office: 
No. 1106-1107 Northwestern Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mail Address, Cable Address, 
P. O. Box 1058 HJAND 


r =a 
Geo. T. Quality 


MICKLE 


Service Lumber Co. 











Lumber Specialists 
Rail and Cargo 
DOUGLAS FIR 


SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


411-417 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











Fort Bragg—W. J. Hotchkiss & Co., | 
loss by fire in mill on Howard Creek, 20 miles from | 
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As Clothes 
Make the Man 


so does good fir finish make 


a home. 


| Cut fromselectedold growth 











stumpage carefully milled and 
sanded our Fir Finish finds 


a ready market. 


You will be pleased with 
its quality and wonder how 
we do it at the price. 





Lumber Dealers learn more 
about this profitable 
seller today. 


SEATTLE.WASH. 
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Williams FirFinish Co.Inc. | | 
























isjwhat you want today 
to minimize your invest- 
ment and insure more 
frequent turnovers. 
That is what we offer 
ee in our plainly 
randed uppers— 


FERRY: BAKER LUMBER CO. 
Vertical Grain 


and Fiat Gran FAT Flooring 


Vertical Grain FIR STEPPING in any quantity 
Fi Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 








FIR 
Flooring, Siding, 
Ceiling, Timbers, 
Dimension, Lumber 


Try Our Mixed 
Car Service 

















It will save 
you time, CEDAR 
~cneg a LONG FIR ive and 
mone ingles. 
every order. TIMBERS Tell us your 
It always needs now. 
satisfies. JOHN D. COLLINS 
HEMLOCK LUMBER CO. 
: White Building, 
Boards and Shiplap SEATTLE, WASH. 


























Lyle MeNurlen, vice president of the Robert 
Duncan Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., transacted 
business in this market during the week. 


W. A. Brown, of the Dessert & Brown Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., paid a business visit to 
this market the latter part of last week. 


P. M. Stimson, of J. V. Stimson & Co., manufac- 
turers and exporters of domestic hardwoods, was 
in Chicago this week on a business mission. 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute on Fri- 
day of this week moved its headquarters from the 
Gunther Building to 400 South State Street, 
Chicago. 


A. H. Ruth, manager of the Chicago sales office 
of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., 
returned this week from a short pleasure trip to 
California. 


Herbert Vanlandingham, buyer for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., returned this week from a 
southern business trip, during which he visited a 
large number of southern pine mills. 


George T. Osgood, president of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., spent a few recent days 
in this city, in conference with W. S. Nurenberg, 
who represents the company in this territory. 


P. S. Fletcher, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., is 
again at his desk at the company’s offices in 
the Lumber Exchange Building, following a two 
months” enjoyable vacation in southern California. 


Fred Kozak, of the Charles L. Baxter Lumber 
Co., is spending this week at Detroit, Mich., look- 
ing over trade conditions there with R. G. Swartz, 
who represents the company in that territory. 


BE. C. Jeter, of Jeter & Jeter, Plano, IIll., called 
on the local trade this week. He said that retailers 
in the Plano section are transacting a fair volume 
of business and that they all looked forward with 
confidence. 


Hawley Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., 
line yard operator with headquarters at West Allis, 
Wis., passed thru Chicago this week on his return 
from French Lick, Ind., where he has spent the 
last two weeks. 


H. F. Pullen, purchasing agent for the Alexander 
Lumber Co., line yard operator with headquarters 
at Aurora, Ill, has been spending several days 
in the South, looking over manufacturing and 
stock conditions. 


Walter Robison, vice president and assistant 
general manager of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago for a short 
visit this week and conferred with W. L. Godley, 
who is manager of the company’s local sales office. 


Harold A. Knapp, eastern sales representative 
of the Union Lumber Co., of San Francisco and 
Fort Bragg, Calif., on April 12 will move his 
offices from the McCormick Building to Suite 909, 
London Guarantee Building, North Michigan 
Avenue at the bridge. 


William Buchanan, of the Buchanan-Daley Co., 
prominent retail lumber dealer at Joliet, Ill., made 
a business visit to Chicago this week and called on 
a number of his many friends in the local trade. 
Mr. Buchanan has recently returned from the 
South, where he spent some time on business and 
pleasure. 


Harry Majeski, of the R. D. Walker Lumber Co., 
Mobile, Ala., was in Chicago this week, looking 
over the market for railroad and car material, in 
which his company specializes. Mr. Majeski re- 
ported that trade in these items is slow, the rail- 
roads being cautious and their plans being rather 
indefinite. 


Minor Botts, of the Botts-DeSale Lumber Co., 
is entertaining his friends with golf stories from 
the South, whence he returned this week. He spent 
two weeks in that section, making a survey of 
lumber manufacturing and stock conditions, be- 
tween-times indulging in golfing and other forms 
of recreation. 





The Big Four Lumber Co. has removed from 
the Conway Building to 2100 Marshall Boule- 
vard. The company recently leased warehouse 
space at that address for the purpose of storing 
millwork, which is one of the concern’s specialties, 
and has found it convenient to move its offices 
to the same location. 


Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Win- 
ton Lumber Co., of Gibbs, Ida., was in the city 
this week conferring with the company’s repre- 


sentative in this territory, Charles J. Harris, with 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Mr. Harris also represents The Pas Lumber Co., 
of The Pas, Manitoba. 


Horace W. Davis, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., spent several days in Chi- 
cago recently, conferring with the Charles L. Bax- 
ter Lumber Co., which is the exclusive representa- 
tive in this market for the Brooks-Scanlon concern. 
Mr. Davis expressed himself as very optimistic re- 
garding the outlook for spring trade. 


W. N. Willis, sales manager for the Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., Louisville, Ky., called on the local trade 
this week. He reported that business had been 
good and that his company’s mills are sold well 
ahead. He regarded the future with confidence. 
Mr. Willis was returning South from Detroit, Mich., 
and was accompanied here by Mr. Kemper, who has 
charge of the company’s sales office in the auto- 
mobile metropolis. While here, he conferred with 
Henry F. Hooper, the local representative. 


E. G. McLean, sales manager of the Buschow 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., transacted business 
in this market during the week. The Buschow 
concern operates four or five pine mills in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, and Mr. McLean stated that 
they all have as much business as they can care 
for. He looked for an active and strong market 
this spring, a big building movement apparently 
being ahead and mill stocks of lumber everywhere 
being short. 


E. M. Lockridge, in charge of the railroad and 
car material department of the W. L. Shepherd 
Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., is moving the 
headquarters for that department from Chicago to 
the company’s Montgomery offices. J. W. Seltzer, 
formerly connected with the Dwight Davis Lumber 
Co., has been selected by the W. L. Shepherd Lum- 
ber Co. as its Chicago representative, and he 
will occupy the company’s local office in the Mc- 
Cormick Building. 


George Holden, sales manager of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., was in the city re- 
cently and called on the local trade in company 
with M. W. McDonnell, who represents the McGold- 
rick concern in this territory. Mr. Holden was 
on a general trip thru the middle West, looking 
over market conditions and prospects in all the 
principal lumber distributing centers. On his way 
here he visited Denver, Kansas City and Omaha, 
and returning he expected to stop off at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for a few days. 


P. L. Musick, manager of the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., points out an error that occurred in an item 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, 
in which it was stated that W. H. Fullerton, for- 
merly operating the Fullerton Lumber Co., had 
taken charge of the white pine department of the 
Hilgard concern. Mr. Fullerton has recently been 
made manager of the company’s west Coast de- 
partment, handling Douglas fir, cedar, spruce etc., 
while Fred L. Leidinger remains, as heretofore, in 
charge of its white pine department. 


John H. Clark, of the Hinckley Lumber Co., 
Hinckley, I11., while transacting business in Chi- 
cago this week stated that a fair volume of busi- 
ness is being enjoyed by retailers in DeKalb County, 
and that the outlook for spring and summer busi- 
ness is good. However, an improvement in the 
dairying industry must set in before there can be 
any really active business. Hinckley is situated 
in an important dairying section, and the farmers 
are complaining regarding the low prices for milk 
and other dairy products, and are disposed to com- 
mit themselves slowly. 


Thomas E. Coale, president of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., spent Monday 
and Tuesday of this week in St. Louis, Mo., in con- 
ference with R. M. Morris, vice-president of the 
company in charge of its interests there. Mr. Coale 
came west to attend the meeting at Cincinnati of 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, stopping several days at White Sulphur 
Springs, Va., on the way. After the convention 
at Cincinnati Mr. Coale went to French Lick 
Springs, Ind., for several days, thence to St. Louis. 
He expressed himself as optimistic about the lumber 
business for 1924. 


Dudley Fitts, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber 
Co., returned a few days ago from a southern trip 
during which he visited a large number of hard- 
wood operations. He found that these in almost 


all cases are proceeding under difficulties due to 
the excessive rains which have literally flooded the 
Many of the 


South during the last six months, 
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smaller mills are closed down entirely, as they have 
been unable to secure logs, and most of the others 
are forced to operate on short schedule, having 
logs for only a day or two ahead. Hardwood stocks 
everywhere are low, those in dry condition being 
very scarce and even those in the green being mucn 
subnormal. 


Pete Smith, who for the last twelve years has 
been in charge of the Detroit (Mich.) sales office 
of the Hilgard Lumber Co., has been appointed 
sales manager of southern pine yard stocks for the 
same concern and has been transferred to the 
local headquarters. Mr. Smith is a lumberman of 
long and varied experience and is well known to 
the trade not only in Michigan but thruout this 
territory. In his new position he succeeds Fred 
L. Williams, who resigned several weeks ago to 
join the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. Will H. Morse, 
who for the last few months has been connected 
with the Detroit, office, will continue to cover the 
Michigan territory for the Hilgard Lumber Co. 


Nils Gregertsen, president of the Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., left this week for a brief sojourn at 
Excelsior Springs, Ark. He reports that demand 
for cypress, in which wood his company specializes, 
is quiet for the present, but that prospects are for 
increasing activity as the spring season advances. 
The present call comes largely from retail yards 
east of here. The cypress market holds firm to its 
recent price levels, and no early changes are in 
prospect, as mill stocks are by no means heavy 
and there is demand in sight for everything on 
hand. There is a good eastern demand from manu- 
facturers of trim and moldings. The Gregertsen 
Bros. Co. has recently increased its capacity for 
molding production by the installation at-its Cairo 
(Ill.) plant of two American molders. 


A. L. Brown, general sales manager of the Bow- 
man-Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago this week, conferring with the Dollarhide 
Lumber Co., which now represents the Bowman- 
Hicks concern exclusively in this market. As an- 
nounced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, 
Robert K. Eaton, formerly representative for the 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. here, has resigned from 
that position and joined the Dollarhide Lumber Co. 
Mr. Brown has just returned from an inspection 
trip to the company’s western pine operations at 
La Grande, Ore. He said that the Inland Empire 
mills have had unusually good drying weather for 
some time, with the result that stocks are becom- 
ing well rounded out. Demand at this time is only 
fair, weather conditions having held back retail 
orders, while industrial buying is spotty and cau- 
tious. However, Mr. Brown took an optimistic 
view of the near future, believing that trade condi- 
tions generally will improve as the weather im- 
proves. 


Confer with Indiana Sales Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 31.—A. C. Goodyear, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., which has principal mill headquarters 
at Bogalusa, La., and three other officials of the 
company were in Indianapolis last Wednesday, the 
guests of George A. Poteet, State sales manager for 
the company. The officials accompanying Mr. 
Goodyear were W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Boga- 
lusa, and vice president and general manager of 
the lumber company; G. A. Townsend, general 
sales manager, and A. R. Cushing, assistant treas- 
urer of the company, both of Bogalusa. The visit 
here was of a business character, Mr. Poteet said. 
Mr. Goodyear is president of the New Orleans & 
Great Northern Railway, extending from New 
Orleans thru Bogalusa to Jackson, Miss. 


Midwest Shippers Organize 


The Midwest Regional Advisory Board, a ship- 
pers’ organization with the purpose of solving rail 
problems of minor character, was organized on 
Thursday of last week at a meeting of thousands 
of representatives of manufacturing concerns held 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. The meeting was 
called by the American Railway Association, and 
its results is predicted to be that henceforth the 
dockets of the various State railroad commissions 
and of the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be relieved of a material percentage of the cases 
with which they have been burdened in the past. 

The following executive directors were elected : 


General chairman, Robert C. Ross, general traf- 
fic manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; 
alternate general chairman, John T. Bowlus, trans- 
Portation department, Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce; general secretary, Robert Hula, Chicago 
Association Commerce ; executive committee : bank- 
ing, A. F. Dawson, president First National Bank, 
Davenport, Iowa; agriculture, Charles E. Hearst, 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and S. H. Thompson, Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Chicago; livestock, George V. Stewart, secre- 

Ty, Milwaukee Livestock Exchange ; regulator, J. 
W. McCardle, chairman, Indiana Public Service 


Commission, Indianapolis, Frank L. Smith, chair- 
man, Illinois Cgmmerce Commission, Springfield, 
Lewis Gette, chairman, Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, Madison, Fred P. Woodruff, chairman, 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
publicity, M. R. Myers, editor Codperative Journal, 
Chicago, R. I. Pierce, traffic manager, Terre Haute 
Chamber of Commerce, W. E. Long, traffic man- 
ager, Manufacturers’ Association, Sterling, I1l.; 
coal, Fred Harwood, traffic manager, Crane Co., 
Chicago; industry, A. R. Ebi, traffic manager, 
Deere & Company, Moline. 

The membership will be organized into groups, 
so that their special interests can be more in- 
telligently handled. The first meeting of the exec- 
utive board will be held in this city May 23. 


Lumberman Leaves Notable Will 


A notable clause was contained in the will left 
by Francis Beidler, prominent Chicago lumberman 
who died on March 4, last, which has just been 
filed in the probate court. In this he expressed his 
wish that his son, Francis, jr., and daughter, 
Elizabeth, should follow careers of patriotic serv- 
ice to their country, rather than careers which have 
the accumulation of wealth as their purpose. He 
wrote: 

“It is my wish that my son will incline to scien- 
tifie study, statesmanship or political pursuits. It 
is also my wish that my daughter will be inclined 
to spend much of her time in charitable pursuits. 
In furtherance of this desire of mine, I have amply 





THE LATE FRANCIS BEIDLER, CHICAGO; 
Whose Will Reveals Intense Patriotism 


provided for my children. I wish them to work in 
furthering the interests of their country rather 
than for the accumulation of more money.” 

Mr. Beidler left an estate valued at approximately 
$3,000,000, which is to be placed in trust. More 
than half of the income from this estate was be- 
queathed for charitable and patriotic purposes. 
The beneficiary charities shall be selected by the 
trustees, no one charity to receive more than one- 
thirtieth share of the total amount. Funds are 
also provided for the purchase of American flags 
for each room in the Jacob Beidler school, 3151 
Walnut Street, which was named for the deceased 
patriot’s father. Each student will also be given 
copies of the constitution and of the Declaration 
of Independence when he leaves school. 

Mr. Beidler’s widow is bequeathed the family 
home at 4736 Drexel Boulevard, her husband’s 
personal effects and an annuity of $15,000. The 
son and daughter will receive $500,000 each, half 
when they are 30, and the other half when they 
are 40 years of age. 
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Announces New Representatives 


The Falk Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces the appointment of representatives In tne 
San Francisco (Calif.) and Detroit (Mich.) terri- 
tories to handle Falk Herringbone gears and Falk- 
Bibby couplings. 

E. C. Myers will take charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office, with headquarters at 320 Rialto Build- 
ing. Mr. Myers is a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, where he took the four-year electrical engineer- 
ing course. For several years he was with the 
General Electric Co., first at Schenectady, N. Y., 
and for about ten years in San Francisco. A little 
more than a year ago he opened a New York office 
for Cotton, Neill & Co. (Ltd.), and now joins the 
Falk Corporation after having had an experience 


that should make him a valuable member of its 
sales staff. His territory includes California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

Charles C. Walsh is the new Detroit representa- 
tive, with offices at 1500 Real Bstate Exchange 
Building. Mr. Walsh received his engineering edu- 
eation at Highland Park College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
His career in the engineering and sales field has 
included service with the Michigan Central Rail- 
road at Detroit, the Morgan-Wright Rubber Works, 
of Detroit, the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. and the 
W. C. Du Comb Co. His activities have covered a 
wide range in both engineering and selling, and he 
is thoroly acquainted with the Michigan terri- 
tory in which, together with northwestern Ohio, he 
is to operate. 


Civic Honors for Lumberman 


MILWAUKER, WIS., April 2.—At the election in 
Shorewood, the exclusive residential section of 
Milwaukee, April 1, W. J. Hubbard, Wisconsin 
representative of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co,, 
Chicago, was honored with election as president of 
the board for the third time, without opposition. 
Shorewood is one of the wealthiest residential 
suburbs in the country, with a population of 5,600 
and a valuation of $21,000,000. During the last 
ten years this village has grown from 800 popula- 
tion and during last four years the increased val- 
uation has been over $2,500,000 annually. 

Mr. Hubbard, with remarkable experience in 
development of exclusive residential sections, .con- 
tends that the lumberman should be the leader, 
not to the extent that civic growth will enhance 
his business, but to the extent that he should be a 
leader in sponsoring zoning, city planning and the 
enforcement of tangible building regulations. The 
growth of the village of Shorewood is attributed 
entirely to the foresight of the board in passing 
zoning laws, a sound, tangible building code, 
proper street and park planning etc. 

If a suburb offers to a prospective builder health- 
ful surroundings, reasonable building restrictions, 
plenty of space between houses and pleasant en- 
vironments, it is conducive to the erection of bet- 
ter homes and to the contentment of owners and 
their families, thereby assuring constant growth 
on the part of the community. 


Chicago Building Permits 


Following are comparative building permit totals 
for March, 1923-1924, and February, 1924: 


March, Feb., March, 

Permits for— 1923 1924 192 

Ce ee 215 99 15. 
Offices and hotels... 11 a 5 
Residences ........ 588 429 891 
Halls and churches. 4 t «we 
TEMOMENON vewecadeas nae <a oles 
Apartments ....... 431 328 561 
Stores and offices... 5 2 6 
Stores & residences. 25 8 18 
Stores and halls.... ... re 1 
Stores & apartments 52 18 15 
Miscellaneous ..... 6 5 2 
(POUR fe sanaded 1,337 897 1,651 
Say dncwuwndae 1,163 768 1,392 
WEAN? focesie wwe 174 129 259 
WISE © oc aden 46,035 28,223 48,229 
CUES a vsacaas $30,371,447 $18,694,410 $26,712,900 


Total Jan. 1 to March 31, 1924: Buildings, 
3,345; frontage, 101,138 ft.; cost, $59,524,420. 

Total Jan. 1 to March 31, 1923: Buildings, 
2,966; frontage, 102,844 ft.; cost, $76,695,447. 


Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,486,478. Knockdown crate. Edgar T. Bond, Chi- 
cago. 

1,486,550. Stationary knife edge for end matchers. 
Willis S. Sherman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,486,632. Tilt shaft for band mills. George BE. 
Campbell, Chattanooga, Tenn., assignor to Wheland Co., 
same place. 

1,486,808. Portable saw. Curtis E. Smith, St. Joseph, 
1,486,851. Saw filing machine. Wilbert M. Baldwin, 
Mason, Mich. 

1,487,255. Manufacture of fireproof and waterproof 
wooden building plates. Nino Magelssen, Christiania, 
Norway. 

1,487,538. Attachment for wood turning lathes. 
James Chadek, Appleton, Wis. 

1,487,542. Saw clamp or vise. Benjamin F. Cook, 
Portland, Ore. 

1,487,589. Machine for milling tooth sockets in_ saw 
blades. James H. Miner and Thomas C. Mustin, Meri- 
dian, Miss. 

1,487,649. Sawmill apparatus and method. Lemuel 
R. Foreman, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

1,487,679. Saw jointer. Aron Hanson, Libby, Mont. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


SEER eee eee 








pen EE 
| Half Million Feet 


" Soft Old Growth 


White Pine | 


Let us quote you ona il 
sample car, rough dry, || 
or worked to pattern. 


PacificStates LumberCo. 


TACOMA, . . WASHINGTON ! 


AGENTS: 





S.B.Marvin, - 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago | 
G.A. Jones, 706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis ri 
Joseph Lean. - - P. O. Box 774, Omaha |) i 
Frank Probst, - P. ©. Box 1187, Fargo, N.D il 


O.G., Valentine, - - 


Denver, Colo. \ 





Dine , 
Lumber Company 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Western 
WHITE 


—"PIWe 


SHOP AND 
SELECTS 


Our 
Specialty 


If you want 
superior plank 
and grades 














WRITE OR WIRE FOR QUOTATIONS 





i We are Manufacturers of z 


Idaho ana White 


Western I 

and Specialize in 
a SASH BLANKS 
Inquiries DOOR STILES 
Solicited. 


AND CASINGS 
cut to Length. 


Robbins LumberCo. 








g COLEVILLE, WASH. ag 








THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of pcos on wall board 
in 32 and 48- inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 8. 
Desrborn St. «» Chicago, Ill, 





| From the Field of Experience | 





Years ago, I used to own a portable mill in 
Michigan. Our business was to cut hardwood, 
which was sent to the furniture factories of 
Grand Rapids. There was plenty of oak among 
this hardwood. Some of the timber could be 
cut without any trouble. Some of it was bluish, 
however, so that it was almost impossible to 
get the saw thru it, but there was not a great 
deal of this timber. Things got so that we put 
these bluish logs by themselves. Then I rigged 
up above the saw a barrel and put into it a 
mixture of one-third coal oil and two-thirds 
water, having a pipe for feeding this to the 
saw during the cut, but we used this only on 
that particular timber. For some reason, the 
saw would heat in this timber, and I was never 
able to determine the cause, unless it was the 
grain of the wood. The oil mixed with the 
water prevented the saw, to some extent, from 
staining the wood. The man we called the 
hardwood buyer was to blame for this; the 
mixture was his idea and the barrel was mine. 
I sawed many thousands of feet of oak tim- 
ber and never thought of using water on the 
saw. Some of the old, tough butts we had 
trouble with, because our saw was small, but 
we overcame this by always having coal oil 
near. Of course, in those days, coal oil was 
8 cents a gallon. In those days it was a crime 
to stain a board. We tried to make the boards 
as wide as possible; they did not look well to 
the buyer when blue. 


Some time after this, I went to Kentucky 
and sawed more oak where water was being used 
on the saws. After I straightened up the track 
and the saws, we did not use water and had no 
trouble. 


Oak is not hard timber to saw, according to 
my way of thinking, unless there is some kind 
of oak that I have not had any experience with. 
There was one kind of timber that grew in Mich- 
igan, which was called black oak. It was fine 
timber, hard to cut, and made fine furniture. 
It was quite heavy when green. This kind of 
oak was nearly always blue on the butt cuts. I 
found some of this kind of timber in Ken- 
tucky, tho there it was not so plentiful as in 
Michigan; but it had blue stain in the butt 
cuts, the same as that in Michigan. 


I once worked in a furniture factory in Illi- 
nois, where oak boards were bought with the 
bark on and were edged on a small resaw. A 
good deal of this lumber was blue, and a lot 
of it was thrown away. I was new at the busi- 
ness at that time, and I was told that the people 
who sawed this timber used water on their 
saws. 


In 1889 I worked in Durand, Mich., in the 
mill of the Jones Barnard Co. This mill sawed 
oak almost exclusively, and never used water 
on the saws. I worked on the carriage most of 
the time and sawed only part time. Most of 
the logs were cut into car timber, for instance 
into sizes of 914x1044-inch all odd sizes. There 
was timber as small as 2144x64-inch, 8-foot, all 
oak. This was in lengths of 2 to 36 feet, and 
was sawed from good sized logs. The logs 
were drawn into the mill by 4-horse teams and 
8-wheel wagons. The trees were cut full length, 
to fit the lumber bill, and then cut to length at 
the mill with cross cut saws before being taken 
into the mill. 


Two years prior to this time I worked in a 
mill at Perrington, Gratiot County, Michigan, 
owned by Brown & Colley. This mill also made 
a specialty of oak timber, there being little of 
any other kind of timber in that part of the 
country. Like the timber cut at the Durand 
mill, it was mostly cut into ear bills, the sizes 
being the same. Water was never used on the 
saws, and the log slid thru the saw at a good, 
stiff feed. We were supposed to cut under 
30,000 feet a day. Of course some of this was 
long timber. The logs were transported to the 
mill in the same manner as at the Durand 
mill. At that time there was no market for 


[By Ed C. Hemp, Millwright, Fresno, Cal.] 





hard or sugar maple, which was quite plenti- 
ful at this place, so it was cut into cordwood 
four feet long and sold to a chemical works, 
Plenty of good bird’s-eye maple, that later 
became quite valuable, was included, the white 
maple making flooring. I remember when there 
were no logs to saw, we used to go out and load 
lumber on cars. 

There was at the Perrington mill a great deal 
of side lumber that was cut into l-inch. The 
lumber buyer kicked all the time because so 
much of this was blue and moldy, but this was 
not on account of the sawing; it was on account 
of poor stacking in the yard. I remember that 
the mill received a large order from a ship yard 
at Bay City. This was important, as it was 
the first, and the utmost care was taken not 
to blue the timber, which was laid on the load- 
ing dock so that no two sticks touched each 
other. Sticks were put between when loaded, 
The large sticks were turned each day, to pre- 
vent stain. Whether this was necessary, I do 
not know. 


Active in Forest Fire Prevention 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 29.—Albert Weisen- 
danger, of the Forest Service, is at it again 
spreading the gospel of fire prevention, especi- 
ally in the forests. For several weeks past he 








Albert Weisendanger, forest ranger, affixing to 
forest giant a sign bearing a fire prevention 
appeal 


has been giving entertaining talks in the schools 
to the growing generation and now with the 
arrival of spring he has begun work in the 
woods. The accompanying illustration shows 
him fastening on to the trunk of one of thie 
giants of the forest a sign appealing to the 
public to save the trees from forest fires because 
it pays. 


THe WETHERSFIELD elm standing in a Con- 
necticut town from which it gets its name, is 
said to be the largest elm east of the Rockies. 
The tree was planted by a man named Smith 
about 150 years ago. Its circumference is 
28 feet 4 inches; height 125 feet; spread (diam- 
eter) 127 feet, ‘and 450 feet in circumference. 
The trunk divides into five branches, the larg: 
est measuring 17 feet in circumference. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices { 








The following list is representative of the 


FAS Selects No. 1 com. 


Basswoop— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ hg b+ $ oy = 


5/4 80.00 
6/4 85.00 90. 00 


sy 00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
70. 000 1S. 00 60.00@ 65.00 


< 
o 


$30.00@33.00 $26. Beant 10/4 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


No. 3 com. FAS 
Sorr ELmM— 


110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 


No. 2 com. 


32.00@35.00 28.00 


30.00 12/4 
35.00@38.00 28.00 


30.00 16/4 





95.00@100.006 8.008 85.00 45.00@50.00 sant se 
100.00 


135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 105.00 


present market on hardwoods, f.o.b. Michigan mills: 
Selects 


No. l com. No.2com. No. 3 com. 


105.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@55.00 ..... 


110.00 65.00@60.00 ..... 





o/4  108:009110-00 90.000 98.00 80.00 86.00 45,00080.00 OL... | HaRD Marua— 
Bean — Ue sHEOgHe es sang tees Seg teks eMagieNy ieeeg Tees 
5/8 No. 2 common & better 35.00@40.00 12.00@14.00 “00120. , : . 21. 
tA 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@33.00 18.009 20.00 $i4 11806 125,00 eas oo Boye bye or 19-000 22.00 
6/4 — 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@35.00 19.00@21.00 | 16/4 155d Si30,00 i000 DTIs 00 gs voeIee 00 spose Oo 22:00924,00 
Be Ee OOD 88:00 Fe OOD oe Cfo Beet F800 46.00 20.00022.00 | 12/4 130.00@140.00 120.00 125.00 105.00@110.00 50.00@55.00 22.00@24.00 
en” Hee eee een, | Tg Mun cegis.ge ieeen@ise ee 1s.se@issce CRsewense -.---S-- 
1RCH— : ’ t j ' 00 1....@.- 
4/4 125.00@135.00 100.00@110.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 18.00@20.00 “9 ‘ @ 
5/4 130.00@140.00 105.00@115.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 19. pes 24 oe OFT MAPLE— 
6/4 135.00@145.00 110.00@115.00  70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 20.00 4/4  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 135.00@145 00 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 5/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 19.00@21.00 
10/4 140.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 6/4  95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 20.00@22.00 
12/4 145.00@155.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@55.00 .....@..... 8/4  100.00@105.00 00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 20.00@22.00 
Sorr ELM— EnpD Drigep WHITE MAPLE— 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 22.00@24.00 | 4/4 140.000 145.00 .....@...... 115.00 120.00 .....@..... @..... 
5/4  85.00@ 9000  70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 24.00@26.00 | 5/4 145.00@150.00 :....@...... 120.00@125.00 vos Qe see. ef 
6/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 37.00@40.00 24.00@26.00 | 6/4  150.00@155.00 ecaden 125.00@130.00 :....@..... pris 
8/4 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4  155.00@160.00 130.00@135.00 |....@.... ven 
Prices f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points are: 

FAS Selects No.1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. FAS Selects No. 1com. No.2com. No. 3 com. 
=" Fe § 85.00@ 90.00 § 70. 00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $35.00@37.00 $14.00016.08 
4/4 $100.00@115.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $32.00@35.00 $18.00@20.00 ’ ’ ) . . 
HP vee eotizees © 90.00 ae 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 19.00@21.00 | 5/4 100.00@110.00 85. 90.00  70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
tO SSIES BMGRS Og EN ERGEE RNGED | Hi IRM Ree BRP RS Rieke taste 
8/4  125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.0 00@50. Y : 10/4 120.009 130-0 105.9 8.00 10 0 18-00 ss 0 so. a0 a 
rr 80.00 $ 60. 00g 65.00 $ 50.00@ 52.00 $32.00@33.00 $25.00@27.00 | Sve Mature oo. a one os og s 45.00 50.00 $25.00@27.00 $16.00@18.00 

, : . . . 4/4 ' . ’ .00 $16.0 . 
5/4  8000@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 657.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 644 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 . 50.006 55.00 +30-00 35.00 aTT-00 19.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 tees 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 68.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 28.00@30.00 8/4 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 17.00@19.00 


BiscH— 


4/4 $120.00@130. 00 $ 95.00@105.00 $ 55.00@ 58.00 


6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 67.00 

6/4 130.00@135 00 105 00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 
8/4 130.00 oe 00 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 
10/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 
12/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 
Sort ELM— 

4/4 $ 68.00@ 70.00 $ 58.00@ 60.00 $ 42.00@ 45.00 
5/4 = 78.00 

6/4 85.00 


10/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 85.00 
12/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 90.00 


Rock ELM— 


4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 ee ee $ 45.00 
@ 


80.00 64.00@ 66.00 50.00@ 55.00 
90.00 72.00@ 75.00 58.00@ 60.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00 

5/4 80.004 = 00 : 


@ secees 
12/4 — 95.00@100.00 vessee 15.00@ 80.00 


pt oe $16.00@18.00 5/4 


120.00 
125.00 


125.00 
40.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 
42.00@45.00 17.00@19.00 8/4 
48.00@52.00 17.00@19.00 
55.00@60.00 .....@..... 


38.00 


aid 1x 6” 30 60@32.50 
32.5034 50 
1x10” 33.50@35.50 


47.00 $25.00 28. 00 $16.00@18.00 | 1x12” 34.50@36.50 
52 28.00 


2.00 17.00@19.00 


28.00 33. 00 17.00@19.00 From prices of No. 





30.00@35.00 - 00@20. ” deduct $5. 
45.00@50.00 A Aer 
45.00@50.00 ce @eoee wider, $18@20 


130.00 100.00 
130.00@135.00 105.00 


HEMLOCK, No. ., $1S1E— 


OaK— 
4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $35.00@38.00 $15.00@17.00 
000g 108 0 65.00 


= ao 37. = 
$0. 00 60. 00 


40.00 17.00 
40.00 17.00 
55.00 20.00 


19.00 
19.00 
22.00 


10500 70.00 
110.00 75.00 


10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24’ 


60.00@62.00 .....@-.--- | 2x 4”  $33.00@35.00 $32.00@34.00 $33.00@35.00 $38.50@40.50 $40.50@42.50 

2x 6”  —28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 32.00@34.00 37.50@39.50  39.50@41.50 

BE BStue Bmeee Geeen Sites Robes 

x10” -00@34. i 3 § \ A ’ f 4 
$25.00@28.00 $18.00@20.00 | 9x19” 33.00@325.00  34.00@36.00  35.00@37.00  38.50@40.50  40.50@42.56 
ge ores peas 45 ope From prices of No. 1, for merchantable deduct $2; for No. 2 deduct $4. 
10 0048.00 snéogan.ce | MO 1 Hessen Besse, 690— a aie aint 
50.00@55.00 .....@--.-» | 12 4» —g98.00¢30.00 $29.00@31.00 $31.00@33.00 $35.50@37.50 $30.00@32.00 
50.00@55.00 ..... 


31.50@33.50  33.00@35.00  37.50@39.50  32.00@34.00 
33.50@35.50  35.00@37.00  39.50@41.50  34.00@37.00 
34.50@36.50  36.00@38.00  40.50@42.50  35.00@37.00 
35.50@37.50  37.00@39.00  41.60@43.50  36.00@38.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
1 boards, for merchantable deduct $3 and for No. 2 


No. 3 — rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Guu— 4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 
WAS .csicscsh OA se $ - 93 $ 92@ 95 
No. 1 com... os 58 60 61 
No. 2 com. 31 33 34 36 38 
Qtrd. red, hime 
MD aw cewes $ 61@ 62 $ 64@ 65 $ 66@ 68 
No. 1 com. & 


sel. ...... 50@ 51 52@ 53 54@ 55 
No.2 com... 29@ 30 80@ 32 32@ 34 


\_ 2 | Saree $ " 8 $ 85@ 87 $ 88@ 90 

No. 1 com... is 53 54 339 61 

No. 2 com... iG 81 32@ 33 %85@ 37 
Plain sap 

WAR ocviec --$ 59@ 66 60@ 61 63@ 64 

No. 1com... 43 44 46 48 52 53 

No.2 com... 2 26 238 29 28 29 

Corron woop— ; 

Bt eee san 5k8@ 60 60@ 62 ...@... 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 44 46@ 48 ...@... 
No. 2 Com..... 36@ 37 8u@ 41 ...@... 


QuanTeeny WuHiTs Osack— 
| | | ere $135@140 $140@150 $150@155 
an 


715@ 78 80@ 85 95@100 


4/4 5/4@6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED Rap OakK— 


i eee ee - 115 $125@135 $135@145 

No. 1 com..... 70 74 ee 77 78 

No. 2 com..... 46 50@ 53 57 60 
PLAIN WHITE ti 

i Ree ee $ 88@ 90 $112@115 $120@122 


sel, ........ 60@ 61 68@ 70 T5@ 77 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 43 45@ 47 47@ 49 
No. 3 com..... U0@... 24@ 26 24@ 26 
Sound wormy.. 35@ 38 48@ 50 50@ 52 


PLAIN Rep OakK— 
i dS. eee $ 88@ 90 $110@112 $118@120 


No. 1 com. and 
sel, 60@ 61 68@ 70 75@77 


No. 2 com..... 42@ 43 45@ 47 47@ 49 


B/C ECCT -oaa8 110 $115@118 $125@130 
a, and sel. 16@ 78 82@ 84 8s7@ 89 
No. 1 com..... 56@ 58 60@ 62 63@ 65 
No. 3 com. A.. 385 37 8s 40 39 41 
No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 29 382@ 34 33@ 34 


Sort MaPts— 
Log run... 49.50 67.50@72.50 75.50@77.50 





HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., March 31—Following are av- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on av- 
erage dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, 
and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


¥.0o.b. cars 
Delivered Memphis 
Memphis territory 

Variety— Per M Per M 
Red and white oak........ $35 to $38 $28 to $30 
Cidstevdsunnavisuneudin 25 to 28 19 to 23 
RN adncksxcedat wed danad 35 to 38 30to 33 
SCOP ECT CP ORT CT oe eer ee 30 22 to 25 
pT Ri ae Ee eee 49 to 60 39 to 49 

Hickory (12” and up)..... 40 30 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
Nos. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
supposed to cover the average prices paid for 
both. 


The difference in variation as between deliv- 
ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on the dis- 
tance the logs are hauled, and the weight of the 
timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn from 
wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm can 
be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
nearby points. 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—Average prices, 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
| RS $130@140 $140@150 $150@160 
Selects ....... 100@105 105@110 110@115 
No. 1 com..... W@ 75 80@ 85 85@ 90 


No. 2 com..... 45@ 50 
Sound wormy. 45@ 50 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 
FA 


55@ 60 
55@ 60 


60@ 65 
65@ 70 


Bice eis Bs oes $110@115 ...@... ...@.. 
No. 1 com..... 77 a (| oe <r, ¢ ae 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45. .ac@ice 0ev@s.+ 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaAK— 
A $1298 116 5 $115@120 $120@125 
Selects ....... 80@ 85 90@ 95 95@100 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 TO@M 75 T5@ 85 


45@ 50 
20@ 22 
48@ 52 


5O0@ 55 
25@ 28 
57@ 60 


No. 2 com..... 
No. 3 com..... 
Sd. wormy.... 


5O@ 55 
28@ 30 
57@ 60 


Bass woop— 
FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 
No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 37@ 42 40@ 45 
CHESTNUT— 
I soins 0s $ 80@ 85 $100@105 $100@105 
No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 SO0@ 85 80@ 85 
No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 


Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com... 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com. & 


28@ 30 32@ 34 383@ 35 


better ..... 35@ 36 37@ 38 39@ 40 
BircH— 
OD > a ss aww edie $115@120 $120@125 $130@135 
No. 1 com. and 
rr er TO@ T5 7T5@ 80 7T5@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 38 38@ 43 40@ 42 


Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Ken tucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





Hickory— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 BEEcCH— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Pea: sis sets .@... $ 95@105 $ 95@105 ere $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 
DO, L COM... ‘a :.@ are 65@ 70 65@ 70 INO;. 2. COMRs «64 45@ 50 50G 55 55@ 60 
No. 2 com..... ... @... 35@ 40 35@ 40 No. 2 com..... 28@ 33 33@ 38 33@ 38 

MAPLE— 4/4 5 /4&6/4 /4 10&12/4 16/4 
I saan se ou Wow coe dhs y's coussi op. 67a Garin vor $ 95@100 00@105 $110@115 Pe eee 
Pap iinckaveniddncentennens 55@ 60 65@ 70 75@ 80 80@ 85 eK ae 
PE ae IIR iia: vile a % HGS Bib ORR eum SlRIETEDS 35@ 38 388@ 43 43@ 48 50@ 55 nee, vee 

WHITE ASH— , . 

MNS a sau: 6 cao; costs Syne b: ® wre, BB een wg RA $105@115 “nee $125@130 $155 @160 
Se ee errr. 55@ 60 70@ 75 75@ 80 95@100 95@100 
PEGS, A MOIR S54: 6: 60 har anacdin ea a ORES 50@ 55 60@ 65 Re 75 90@ 95 95@100 
Bet is bxss sce pecatonnenanies 30@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
Cincinnati, March 31.—Average prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 

GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 Corronwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

Qtrd. red: FAS, 6” & wdr.$ 55@ 58 $ 60@ 63. ...@... 
FAS .......$ 82@ 92 $ sat $ 98@105 No, 1 COM. << 45@ 47 48@ 53. ...@... 
No.1 com... 50@ 58 60@ 68 65@ 73 No. 2 com..... 388@ 40 40@ 42 ...@... 

a ee sap, — 65 70 QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

No. 1 com... 45 48 55 RS: $125@130 $130@135 $135 @140 

Plain red: MPIOCES boca ces 9% 5(@100 a 105 105@110 
ee 85@ 90 95@100 100@110 No, 1 Com... 6F 5M 70 75 7T5@ 80 
No. l com... 45@ 50 55@ 60 65@ 70 INO, 2 COM: . i.» 42@ 47 ne 52 52@ 57 

5 * . J SRED RED OAK— 
Bxbds., 13-17” 55@ 60 ...@... ...@... | QUARTERED Re K 
Plain FAS 6” viene : GR. 6 ornare SULOGETS 46 6Qeks,. «eB 
& wider... 53@ 58 55@ 60 55@ 60 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 ...@...  «.-@. 
No. 1 com... 41@ 43 43@ 45 45@ 47 No; 2 Com... SOG) 26 tes GQivws ae ies 
y ‘ > é y ) « . ~ € . OC 
wien + ee ee PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
“Spot worms N, i erated $ 85@ 90 $105@110 $110@115 
)., log run. .$ 45 $ 60 $ 70 2 Cs | oe 65@ 70 72@ 78 T8@ 8&5 

Sorr Eum— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 NO. 1 COM 6s 0:5: 55@ 60 60@ 65 65@ 70 
WAS. o..0g:0s oooh OS $78 $83 $85@90 No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 50 
No. 1 com...... 53 58 68 T@TD No; 3 ¢com...... 21@ 23 23@ 26 26@ 30 
No. 2 com...... 25 27 30 30@82 Sound wormy.. 85@ 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended March 29: 

MAPLE— 





Clear No. 1 Factory 
SEER GKkiiaws ane de $82.05 $72.60 ee 
ee eee 91.55 $1.05 $49.20 
«lll a ee 96.83 83.23 49.03 
EMAL. wn 6 00.010 019-6-0.0'% 85.60 82.21 Sains 
BME” = socssvcnccen 95.75 er 
DEDUCE” vivvvcbesews 6000 91.75 
. sh A 63.81 45.25 
eer ere 61.28 ‘ope 
BEeecn— - 
SURE feseie tance ee oaews 65.10 
‘ Dis a 56 8 id wm ew are 79.90 ee 
|) i ee 83.10 74.75 
2” 5 i ill caer acace 75.08 
BrircH— 
rr 79.95 aSisleis 
UN hig ied is 05.0906 84, 90 79.90 
The following are average prices, Memphis 


base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
ended March 22 as reported by the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association: 


YEXLIL” Bx2Y%” 3x1” 3x2” 
car, atd, wht....... ot ee 
Sel. qtd. w&r. .$98.33 ” | arrears 
Clr. pln. wht.. 90.64 99.80 . $69.27 $71.74 
Clr. pln. red.. 83.41 96.88 63.50 64.54 
Sel. pln. wht....... 86.64 60.61 61.27 
Sel. pln. red.. 66.21 84.61 60.83 57.68 
No. 1 common. 49.25 61.74 41.27 43.37 
No. 2 ag mnt see ais ee 8 ewiwelen  Simteore 

“tty ” Vy, x2" $5X114” fsx2” 
Sel. pln. wht. $78 $82.55 er Se 
Sel. pln. red.. .... 76.07 $68.27 
No. 1 common. ..... i | ee 45.87 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, April 2.—The following are carload 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on ~x2-inch square edge 
cak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 








oe ite—— Red 
Qrtd. Plain Qrtd. Plain 
"Ere $139.50 $ 95.50 $123.50 $ 88.50 

Sap clear ..... -» 108.50 

Select ...... eee. 103.50 80.50 98.50 75.50 
No. 1 
NOD» bi badd hedacusbnasekeeUnaccekeee $ 50.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1.—The following are 


today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


4/4 
_ \ ee writ tps ene #2309235 s240@245 
Selects ... 160 
Se 110 3e@1 40 
_ * ae 5052. 50 tb O8T. 50 b5@s7. 50 Or 50 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory, Rough 
Factory 
FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 
erty 50 $ ny = oc $33.50 $27.50 
3.50 35.50 29.50 


Tank 
4/4....$118.50 
5/4.... 123.50 


6/4.... 126.50 ie. 50 ae. 50 6a. 0 35.50 29.50 

8/4.... 185.26 124.25 97.25 74.50 34.25 30.25 

10/8 ..00 T4R.25 «6PBOBS WORSE BORE cciccs. seses 

bo, re 244,25 38020. 108.25 S020 cccice cccus 

16/4. 146.25 135.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 42.50 
Boards, — 

1 No.2 No.3 
1x4 to 12”, random lengths. $03: 50 $44.50 $34.50 
Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 

Clr. heart A B C D 
1x4 to 11”..$109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
1x2 to 11”, 

spec. wdths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 
Ts | ll PRESS 116.00 112.00 102.00 93.00 81.00 


For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8, 4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B Cc p> 
4%"x4, 5 or 6”, std. lgths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 
Bungalow Siding 


B  C&btr. 
eR". from 1” Stock. ..¢0600< $57.75 $48.75 $47.25 
% x8”, from 1%” stock..... 75.75 66.75 64.25 

For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
| eee ee rr $9.25 $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades— 
Factory, Rough 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS raed Shop common common 
4/4.. ee 00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 40.00 
5/4.... 110.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
B/4....0% > 112. 00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4.... 115.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4.... 135.00 120.00 95.00 55.00 40.00 
12/4.... 135.00 120.00 I ee 
16/4... 24500 T3000 FOGIO0 9 ncsee “cece 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
oe. 8 Se 10? savas $55.00 re 
eee 2.00 48.00 ee 
ae ceuienk eehaaeheee. — ahtecenis $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 
No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Selects shop com com, 
hf, OEE $ 90.00 $70.00 $46.00 $40.00 35.00 
B/4..000s 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 
6/4...... 100.00 76.00 59.00 41.00 7.00 
ae 105.00 85.00 68.00 44.00 38.00 
Boards, Rough 
Selects No. F com. No. 2 com. Paes 
ES PTE r rs Cu $44 4 i ged inns 
Mos sau ares 75.00 44.0 37.0 ore 
| ay ee 77.00 4400 38. 00 eeiaes 
USIe .s000000 SOOe 54.00 45.00 re 
2 ERGO .65650505%)  sivies aes $29.00 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


ee Selects, rough Shop 
ie Ee ROPER RI Sr $74.25 $49.25 
Meee sia nts Glemisrers:s a aiaetes eR Acid oie IOS 84.25 61.25 
Le RO Ce ee RET CR CE OT NCT 87.25 64.25 
IEG ayy Mina Hite SIR a RLS eie ce OOo ATS RUIR ee 95.00 72.00 
ee, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
Sie aR AI Hs bier dcas a dia STENT RES $51.25 $42.25 

a SiS or S2S— 

Clear 

Heart A Cc 
1A TO 28" et $107.50 $102.50 $92 *50 $82.50 $72: 50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50, 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory— No. 1 Rand. widths 
FAS Sel. shop No.1 No. 2 
i re $85@ 95 $6! 5@70 $37 (42 $33 625 
5&6/4 .... 90@ 95 T5@80 52@58 38 27 
BE pie sent 95@100 85@90 57@62 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
ge dee: Ie do See $40.00 $33.00 
gle i 1 ae cs (> a 47.00 38.00 
St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory— Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
4/4 iobes -$115.75 $ 75.7 $48.75 $30.76 
Me cconssoes yes 120.75 85.75 60.75 32.76 
hs OTe 123.75 88.75 63.75 32.76 
EE. erences 131.75 96.50 71.50 31.50 
TOYS. 60se00 eee -- 186.75 102.76 77.25 per 
Ee “se wiae cesar 136.75 102.75 Ue Or 
OE wp hugs daeeee 141.75 107.75 82.25 «bee 
PGK TE OIE 6.6058 si 6din ww isin. 6 6 daa wend $24.75 
Common, per oe. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Ey ee | eee Sea nenee $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
AEAA | Ce perascine knew sacs 59.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 


Finish, S1S or S2S— 
Clear 


Heart A B Cc 
1x4—10” . ag 00 $102.00 $ 92.00 $ 82.00 $ 12. 00 
2s | re 4.00 110.00 110.00 90.00 79.00 
WEIS” oo6scee * 427/00 122.00 112.00 104.00 ..... 
BEIG” coecves 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00 
——~ Bevel Siding— A R_ C&btr. 
arr EP rrr $74.75 $65.75 $63.26 
PEE” A dddieeKivee artes weeee 79.75 70.75 68.25 
rope Siding— A B Cc D 
SANG elebalew- aya $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
aan CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.3 
FAS Select shop com. com. 
ij MO $65 $42 $35 $28 
BLO secossoce (OE 73 55 39 $1 
CLE cccccnecs St 72 55 39 31 
BUPA 4 ci sierers\n eiois 92 76 63 43 32 
2074 ciescsces 1290 82 74 we o 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., March 31.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended March 29: 





Week ended— Mar. 29 Mar. 22 Week ended— Mar. 29 Mar. 22 ; Week ended— Mar. 29 Mar. 22 Week ended— Mar. 29 Mar. 22 
Flooring Siding Boards Boards 
1x4 ogg tee eeeees ry a Novelty, 1x6”— B&better— No. 1 common— 
ee ee" Te ks b NIE cssicexexeess 46.25 41.88 | 1x 6 D4S ............. 47.00 46.80 | 1x12 D4S ............. 48.33 
i ttn... 13.05 7 Oke Ec CONN 6c axe ae: 4:6: 0:500 41.98 Kcasieis Gh eS RENEE “wwidecceasgadee 48.00 50.00 oe § ES 2” eS 44.00 
1x3 “Rp sap rift ese 85.00 75.00 No. 2 COM. ccccccccccce 25.00 25.64 pot 30 re ee 50.00 50.00 
‘Me § cum. vie. See Wet F OMe as venves nc 10.00 17.00 | 1x10 Rough ........... ++. 55.00 No. 2 common— 
B&btr. flat eee Bevel— Dayo eer 60.25 50.00 > 8) eae 27.00 27.50 
No. 1 com. ‘flat... . 45.16 41.32 7 91.0 EMES OUG 45 ccc icceae wane 57.00 Be ec ed Srevadeual 21.50 o seat 
No. 2 com. fiat... 1844 18:00 | NO Lo cvereereeereeeee 2 100 ..... | Ix 6to12D4S ........ 64.36 62.00 | 1x 6 DAS ....... 200.0. 24.00 25.75 
ae § eee. flat... 13.12 11.550 | NO& 2 crecre eee e eres 12.00 ....- | 1x 5to12 Rough ..... SE seve | EES BOM Nvascucancens 27.65 28.00 
1x6 No. 2 com.... eet 26.85 26.50 Square edge, 16x6”"— 5/ 4x10 D4S eeeecesecsn 63.00 eeeee 1x10 D4S Seeccsoccecece 29.00 eecece 
No. 3 COM......<.. 16.50 17.25 c 5/4x10 Rough Fiaenaeeh sass 57.00 
B&better .....cccccces 30.12 ..... | 5/74x12 Rough ... . 65.00 60.00 No. 3 common— 
T 4°28 / | eee ’ ’ 
Ceiling No. 1 com...........-. 24.87 . ---- | 5/4x6 to 12 Rough ..... 55.00 ..... tee ee 8. 16.82 
No, 2 COM....+.+e eee 12.61 14.20 | 6/4x12 Rough ......... sieve? GRE 
1x4 B&better ......... veese 47.82 | NO. 3 CoM.....-. 0.00 0s coon 7.00 ie Shingles 
Y d 9 OF + . — 
age aa a, Gee Partition ren 4x18 No. 1 pine ...... S15 haa 
5xX38%4 B&better 5 age 38.00 pays 1x4.N 1 44.00 BM] DG cd eccsccecnsds 42.00 eccce 4x18 No. 2 pine ecccese 2.27 2.85 
eee ane ee ee a ee a ee | ES I hc ecis 50.00 ..... | 4x18 Prime cypress.... 400 ..... 
x3% No. : - Hi bg aii Tt ORG o ooceecacdcus 41.86 43.66 Lath, Std., 4-Foot 
No. 2 com...... 15.5% 13.86 BORO EG oc ksearsniceus 46.00 adéus No. 1 kiln dried ...... 3.95 3.89 
No. 3 & cu 7.50 1X6 No. 2 COMBeicc nc csc 26.58 adda EEIO HOWOM 660 dicdess 45.00 wen NGG S GROG eeceandeas 3.10 3.20 














The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended March 29 in sections named: 



































Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- : Bir- MHat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- __ ties- sas Alex- ming- ___ ties- sas Alex- ming- __ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. pia. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Boards, S1S or S2S Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” EG Ré&better ......... 83.00 81.98 | No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 and 16’... 37.00 ..... ..... ..... | Nod Sq-E&S S4S, 20° and under: 1.40. ae 
wena 61.07 Other lengths... ..... a 44.00 37.86 oe ee te teen 32.75 33.28 
a daea saeee Esi@?, 12 aie’... GIG ceccs sence aaa i” ttt e cece eer eeeeceees is hag 
> veces SE cccese SE Ot eer eecce GUeGe i eo . 
FG Bé&better Sueawe cow + foueea 64.00 53.68 52.88 Sie, 74 Ge 16... TG cece chek ncans . 
peta ee oe Keo icasa’ @udad wdane ae Other lengths... ..... ..... 48.17 53.55 Shortleaf Timbers 
N St eee Se eae veons SCO SEO cccee oy aii No. 1 S48. 20’ ‘ 
i Acres eobs iit, 26-88 21.81 27.61 | N% 2 (0 20 to 20%): NE Bet ee oondiiedns anal 25.00 
1x4” EG L&bette ) aaa es a 78.00 75.50 evoce 76.82 1x8” ‘pat aied 24 02 2550 25.30 
J weer reer esesesee eeeee eres cess 58.75 Ro Nee ae tee fe oe 92 a4 on 9 Lath 
61 00 BRON. idwacevccvuase 23.00 23.85 25.2 26 Plaster La 
SP all a lle ceece 6Seeee. See ee P BE” 6eévédecseenscs BE 26 84 30.01 N 1, %”, 4° 3.95 roe 4.06 
ov &better .....cece 45.¢ 6.00 45.15 46.22 No. 1, . Fetes eee ees x b 
sigs -gereedionnee mth: - 6°" a a Wis te Me Ddcccaosnases Seces wonee. 7a; 
IE picvinaniace Se 0:36 ..... 1x6 to 12” ......... eee. 19.00 20.44 ..... 
No. ; ate aba ae a rg a 55.65 WM vcddcndewcusecs 19.50 20.25 18.00 18.67 Byrkit Lath 
No. 3 14.20 14.00 BE cbdncdedacwace 20.50 20.25 19.00 19.44 and 6’ 17.75 15.82 
eed eee EL A SANE ORS BEES aaae Ga napts 1x12” 21.19 20.25 19.50 20.14 4 and 67 oo. cece cece eee eeee TD veces veees \e 
1x6” No. 2, C. M.......4-- veers 23.38 24.01 ..... et Se CRC KE EOS § ans = — oo ee ” enaies rE 
No. 3, C. M..-..eeeee veeee 1714 16.75 «0... No, 4, all widths and 12° Gud AREY ic cee snnade A, SOR 
Ceiling MRD akSécccscane§ eduds TROO canc 8.31 , 
Car Materia’ 
Yyx4” : nga tter 39.36 Roofers (All 1x4 and 6”): 
1 seeee paces seen e 36.00 pee B&better,. © am 186 sice ccccc cdcce Seeecn 
5g x4” B&better : 40.60 38.00 40.64 40.66 | No. 2, 1x6” ............05: vesee 25,57 idaneaee.. 5. occas. 4 
a SRS re 36.67 36.00 37.44 37.01 WHONY ctecsadeeainons Saves SME wncnwee acdc a age tae °c 
we De Seaecscdaonsuase cooce 10:00 2OOT 20.71 ) a a SS Cry ae a. 
i to. 2 Se x 
Partition Shiplap Na. F,. TR. ccncednes oeune 
ix4 & 6” B&better ......... éscce 48.02 47.27 47.68 | No. 1, 328%, 14 and 16°.... TEOE .ncce cccce canes Car Decking 
DP ak hae nuticw eee) eneke 42.00 .ccce 2RIG Other lengths ...... Chune [Snkwe! “cxeue) eee No. 1, 2”. 9'3”. 9'6" ete \ ae 33.75 
eee eueeree Raed,  aeees (i | ee me No. 2, (10 to 20’): No. 1; 2”, se tees tree 
1x6” B ae RO Eee er Te Tne tance Cee wena weeae is 1 SY eee ree 95.81 24.18 25.21 25.58 Car Sills 
NO. 1 seeeeeeeeeeeess tees sense ereee 49.00 MY dcccceeieecass 25.67 25.50 ..... 26.14 | S48, SqE&S: — pao 
| th i) Adee weeny  <eden LT] cons 
Bevel Siding No. 3, ang lengths): 19.71 18.91 19.00 20.00 Up to OF ON Ge cic seccc. seece 120 
ee tO Ry eo ood mamas Kine rg esses @bews 1 SE a abegatctaschale ets vt o. 4 : 20:33 Up ‘to 10°, 99 to 40%scc5 occu cccue eden 
NGG O eiacr cateteaes anes |; || ee > 9. MM veeee 20.8 
Drop Siding Dimension, S1S1E oes - - Framing ale 
1x4 or 6” B&better......... 47.42 46.00 44.25 46.39 | xo 4 ox 4”. 10° 98.91 08.47 | 8” & under, 20° & under.... -.... ..... ote 
MR eee woe eecRe ws 43.00 39.00 41.15 42.54 | “8 * - ca (iT inedible 9816 21.2! 96.84 Paihia 
1, Ce Rs Oe eee ae 37.50 25.50 27.18 34.91 Ml apt ahalptptsies 58°30 26,95 939.72 ing 
PEGETER: Gann cin acwaw eco wenee a iteer céuee 18 & 2.12. 39.03 ai 33.74 90% heart, 7x16 & ge an 
ini 10 to 90%.... SERGE ..... 2G cncee B tO 2B. eee cess eee 66.0 
B&better rough: — OS cossdxenns 29.00 11... ege BO to 82°... ..cee cece weees 61.28 
1x6 to 12 48.00 54.12 ..... BD kk vseensns 28.68 ..... 24.21 26.30 No. 1 rough, 26 to 287..  .....  eeeee seers 53.00 
to ee ee B7.07 2... 23.73 27.06 3 eee cece ccece UMM 
1% and 2x4 to 12” CGE: ccres - tines aed 18 & 20’..... 29.76 29.00 26.68 31.20 
OE ANU ciavexccisss eon. 26ax MM wares nee 2 Be Oe oe 
an Os SE a eess es tes au. ececa Jaa 
B&better surfaced: Parte oe tsedanet 28.00 ..... 25.75 25.68 CROSS TIES 
1 SRG lll CR Gata ae ser tera ciemier ER juceee: ~ckaieGs Me ce ta 29390 ..... 27.25 27.92 
BO oevaicsnc on acs count 55.57 anos 49.75 54.92 -» ade 5 Salata wale 2717 32/90 St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—The following cross 
an 55 Qc 32.295 53.75 5T7.E ‘ one as aa 44 : ’ . 3 
1x8” IIE, B60 6b BSS B8iz6 oxior, 13, %0 20°--- 82.00 ..... Ie soa | tie prices prevail, f.0.b. St. Louis: 
1x5 and 10” .......++++0. 67.29 70.15 S675 67.82 OR Tage TITTIIED 30060 III 25%40 29/08 boom 
Re ices 65.81 75.58 64.75 68.96 ae eae 56.10 32.79 White Southern 
14x4 to 12” yi Bere ‘ene GEES 18 0’..... 33.00 ..... 27.25 33.79 Oak Sap Pine 
a veces GA25 nnn, oeeee 10’ to 20’... 33.00 ..... 26.26 No. 5, 7x9”, se 9-inch face..... $1.60 $1.40 
DG i guacencen’ «ecve Me TOG ances TER cae cotta -ceckar akae 71 | No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.50 1.20 
1% O00 2e4 to 32 occ cans iecce CME cease 73.03 1 aie Saat alas 32.49 ..... ..... 32.60 No. 3. Har * 9. inch face.. cies 1.35 1.02 
Le a > te -<seack ~keuee Se WO ee ye ies 36.01 No. 2. 6x7”, °° 71-inch face..... 1.25 92 
C surfaced: . & 2’ ..... S rere re 39.24 No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.. 1.15 .82 
MORE ce, wacaseases wishes seta Sele Of te 904. Se nccns DERE neces R . eo teu 
” 53.3% P se , éinicids msi pares ed oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cen e 
Me I ED a | eee we 2:39 7-75 35:3 Seon | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
BEE aed SSSR o ee amen e. aacae® Welgie uaeees 55.53 “| iat ate ¢ sop a 56.35 | White oa 
1x5 and 10” .......0see0s 46.00 65.50 * & 96° ct 29.59 Switch — 
OEE CLEC OC 92.00 60.50 10’ to 20’... 28. 16 ..... 200 . Ties an 
are Lene ok icakwreew eee veces Senne eee <3 oe 2x 6”, 7) ets eras aie 24. 00 White oak ee ata dima $51.00 “a 
Casing and Base 1 a re 92:08 22... 19.25 21. os BRO GO 6 ne co cn ccwicaddcenesadas 49.50 46.50 
WO owen. tees WOES pctv xaccc ae 
B&better: 18 & 20° ...<. 23.88 23.75 24.75 25.79 
4 and GF .s-sseeeeeeees 64.60 67.50 rr 65.66 10’ to 20°... 23566 ..... 22:75 508 HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
‘ Ps wes deneatemee , 65. wsivn 0ee ” : tt 99'95 24°68 ' 
on : 7 ° — 12 de Mm Chicago, April 2.—Actual sales of short hard- 
B&better: 7 ere 25.11 ;..;. 21.75 23.66 | wood dimension were made this week at the 
‘gol ae ‘ i at ee 28.00 25.25 ..... 26.65 : 
1x4 and 6 wig tatt ppiete. esate ania <awawe 2 10’ to 20’... 2800 ..... 25100 ..... following prices: 
Wh, 1% & 2xt & 6 oe A ee ene ee : SIG, TE si ccancons adané  “Kidés’ cacue ee a eepnaee a Plain Oak Gum 
nadie §1S BD scccccoces csecs cooce 22.08 att aaah ee shadeawuwan - “= 
3° ‘oe cocce Se a ” epee ssh as wae ’ \ 
ie oe. ae | eres ere me ee 7. & 20°71! — — 51:25 26:96 aa xaigxid ave oa one * 70:00 65.00 
a oe +: a 19’ to 20°... 29.75 ..... 25.50 3.... | Bag x2igxB0” ....s0eecc ee SLLIID 80.00 70.00 
a awe 3 eae aedee. cares ‘ 99 7 } 
No, 9, Dimer lengths ©0002. veces 47.00 42:50 39:82 2”, 1 a. °°" 22.81 or Oe | BXEESO” ...c.ccccccccceccccece SOO 75.00 
No. 2, — lengths) : air stock— 
BM cracennateeeies 19.97 20.08 18.75 18.81 26 20.8) | ize” and wider x 197......... 65.00 55.08 
BP. tktndiesssseune 22.21 26.50 23. ; a pete r- a? ’ 
No. 3, (all lengths) : We O AIMM ce idcds icone 15.00 12.50 12.25 ..... 1x4 and wider =» ay a 
SOP cctv asics ae TRAL: BB dace ~ e350: 2x4” and wider détutcene Oe as 
oo Oe ot: ae Sah 06 18” oo. ccseees deces sence’ cosce SEGRE BEET SGsxésencenns yocesete SE Y 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended March 28: 





Flooring Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 

Edge grain— xs” o26” 1 No. 2 Clg. Clg. Clg. Fart. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Re vn 6'o.5 6096s oew.cheuwd $79.00 12 14. 10,48, 19: 44.” 30,18, y%,” 56” 4” 4” 1x a wiolexeteetatete $35.00 $20.00 $16.50 

B&better ........... $83.00 78.00 20 16 20 B&better .$44.00 $44.50 ..... $50.00 | 1X 6" ......ee, 37.00 23.00 18.50 

iilliesitrad-schi bts, einen 76.50 | $28.50 $31.00 2x 4” $26.00 $27.50 | No. 1..... 35.50 36.75 ..... 40.25 | 1x 8" ......... 36.25 25.00 19.75 

TEE IN 5g oe bate seeing 72.00 ee 26.00 28.00 2x 6” 23.00 24.50 Bio 2 occ S100 (90.60) asec “orcas 1x10” abwwas~ 38.00 25.50 20.00 

Flat grain— 2o.00 20:00 2x 8” .s0. 24.00 : or glo Pa 49.00 27.50 21.25 
B&better ........... 56.00 47.50 | 23.00 30.00 2x10" 25.75 ..... Finish—Dressed Lath 

DEE Wi cexcars paced 46.00 42.25 29.00 31.50 2x12” 27.00 ..... No. 1 No. 

ETS aida S254CM—Shipap Wi daisicwitial PSE stn | WHIM one sist Wa 

Casing and Base No.1 No. 2 No. 8 | 1x6 & 8”..........0000 70.00 68.50 Moldings 
B&better ao) scesneg ee $36.50 $25.00 $18.75 1x5, be ey creas oie 75.00 62.25 
SE so0%kvedavindceresee $77.50 PES” eswwaves 37.00 25.75 20.50 1%, 1%, ost to: BS"... TOO 8k 0se% 15” and under..25 percent discount 
DWE. 5 stGbeodscenece dan 85.25 ie ee 38.00 25.75 20.50 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”. . 78.00 anes 1%” and over...20 percent discount 











NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 29.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 





mar v7 Se “$55 Coen. 00 $35 ri o037 00 $26 50@ 7 6a eso Gin 00 nie Pract ig 
cee eeeeeeseeeens > o 5.00@37. -50@27.50 $23.00@24. Lath, No. 1.$ 5.75@ 6.00 Roofers, 6”.$30.50@31.50 D4S, 6”.$63.00@70.00 
Es tous vencsanedan 59.00@62.00 41.00@43.00 27.50@28.50 .....@..... ea * att 4 4.95 gee oaal oe 8”. 65.00@72.00 
| are ree 63.00@66.00 43.00@45.00 27.50@28.50 .....@..... Factory, 2”. 29.00@32.00 10”. 31.50@32.50 10”. 67.00@74.00 
eee 66.00@69.00  47.00@49.00 6.6... Q@eece, sree Meee Sizes, 2”.... 24.00@26.00 12”. 32.50@33.50 12”. 73.00@82.00 
Rough 4/4— ee ; ’ 
a he oe ee cai il spcoues.te aoese 29.50@30.50 ogee tage F inished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
Wnt teen eee eee ees 65.00@67.00 00@47.0 50@31.50 26.5 5 Flooring 2% and 3” rift ...... 86.00@S0.00 200. @eeees ever @evees 
aOR: 71.00@73.00  50.00@52.00  31.50@32.50  27.00@28.00 sets Evia and 8%”.......... +00 -60,00 $43°66950°50 $28.00@31.00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$39.00@40.00 Bark — partition, GU Re oi cccsscncearcisas seers 35.00@37.00 27.50@28.50 16.50@17.50 
Box........ 18.00@19.00 PN BD en sen uw sl $46.00@48.00 Deri duane aaeeneGs wae 36.50@39.50 29.00@30.50  19.00@21.00 
Cull red Hearts... 0006006 11.00@12.00 WAVUTION: FR o.c:00% o:0-s5.aceaswo 0 0:60: 52.00@61.00 44.50@51.50 29.00@32.00 





Duluth, Minn., ril toe list prices of 


NORTHERN PINE 


northern pine are unchanged, an interior mill is reported to be offering concessions of $1 on a few 


surplus items, include ng No. 3 northern pine boards, northern pine timber and C. C. selects. Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 


CoMMON Boarps, Rougu— 
’ 





Fencine, RougHo— 


10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
No. 1, 8” $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 | 6”, No. 1..........00- «$52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
10” 69.00 71. 66.00 71.00 71.00 PND) Sie! s:s:s'sio'n wines eda 38.00 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 
if 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 INO, 8. cccecccscccaces 27.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 31.00 
No. 2, 8” 48.00 50.00 48.00 54.00 BeOS On Lis aarocscssaiene -- 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
10” 51.00 51.00 48.00 54.00 56.00 DIO siv:bas oieieae gaa -. 32.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 37. 
12”. 58.00 58.00 53.00 61.00 64.00 INDs. Bs 60 bin.0.55icsin nisin em 28.00 28.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 
No. 8, ase’ ope SS apt eyes pe No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $29; 6”, $30. 
12” 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $31; No. 5, $21. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
For S1 or S82, add 75 cents; S1SIE, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. . . shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50 Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.2 Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Pisce atten i— 12° 14° 16’ 18’ 20° SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO Diane os ws ie 
rr $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $33.00 $32.00 $34.00 $36.00 $36.00 4 6 4 6 
Oe 29.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 BMbetter 6005000008 $48.00 eet aise cssesnseeeees $20.00 $20.00 
a $5008 30.00 32.00 33 00 35.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 I ueeenwasecewnee eeee 41.00 41. re Norway, Cé&better... 40.00 40.00 
ae. ecncee ge raped 4 +4 raped 23 a ee rg ao DD 6i-6:0:5:0:9:6.0:6.0 o\insies «+ 33.00 33.0 
Baer 40.00 41-00 43.00 45.00 «43.00 43.00 46.00 48.00 | Slding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 





2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. is pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M Siding run to ©, G. $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
$3. 


or Mus. add 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Callif., March 29.—The follow- 
ing are average prices, March 16 to 22, of Cal- 
ifornia pines f.o.b. mill, those on common being 
for l-inch stock only and including no other 
thicknesses: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. ‘ae 95 Common— 
SBRIOCE .s0ccicne J Ae LOS eae 42.75 
ee OS NG) Bseceexecaes 30.60 
No. 8 clear..... DAD | NOs. Bsa sessseens 25.40 
Inch shop ...... BETO NOs Bikes caves 21.10 
O.. 2. shop..... CS ee SE See 12.60 
No. 2 shop..... 31.70 No. 1 dimen..... 24.85 
No. 3 shop..... 21.35 No. 2 dimen..... 18.35 
gy 1%. > ae EMOTE. a.0si0cee 26.50 
o. 3 clr., stnd.. ; B ee 
Shop, sind. .... 3270 pare “se 
ero er 39.80 
Sugar Pine D sswunnaasssaon 29.60 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. 128.70 
C select ........ 94.10 acini 
No. 3 clear..... D130: SIRT, -cscnsaces 48.40 
Pench BHOP ...... 48.00 No. 3 com. & 
No. 1 shop..... 68.60 Se ee 23.65 
No. 2 shop..... 44,75 No. 4 com. asst. 18.10 
| No. 3 shop..... 25.25 No. 1 dimen.... 21.40 
seo ; & 2 clr., on No. 2 dimen.... 18.05 
5 eins aie & 55 
Noe po stnd.. 69.65 Box 
Shop, stnd. .... 36.20 Mix. ines. 5/4 = 
Douglas Fir Mix. a 21.50 
ae Gd 
Com., 4/4 ...... 9.35 Lath 


Com., 5/4 & up 23 05 No. 1 mix. pine. .00 
Ties & timbers. 24.75 No. 2 mix. pine. 4.60 
Dimension ..... 17.25 32” mix. pine... 2.05 
No. 1 white fir.. 5.00 
Cedar 
Export 
Miscellaneous .. 23.30 Australian ..... 65.25 


WESTERN PINES 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., March 29.—Quotations on 
Portland, Ore., April 2.—The following are western and Idaho pines and white fir are as 
f.o.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: follows: 
Boards, S2S WESTERN WHITE PIN», 16-Foot, INcH— 
a. so 4 $43.50 $82.00 $23.00 we me 
om. com. MOT o04 r ‘ a een aueed 
1% 4", 10 to: 36" ..:60% eedes sesveccospeleOe $21.00 eS ++ ae ret: ere eeeee 
BE DS, AO UO 10 600 s00ese0% 32. 23.50 | ail ee Se! a errr 
1x 8 and 10”..... +e .- 8 ees 6hCDmlUmhlC Rh Chr 
SRic, 80 ROAR’ écncsseeene obese Meee 24.00 “|. Allene ae ere en 45.00 29.00 25.00 a hainie ésene 
1x13” and wider, 10 “to 16? 2233: oe. 30.50 25.00 4” & wider.. ..... cose 92000 9.60 
pom —" WESTERN PINB SHoP, s2s— 
c v Fact ar Com- 
1x4” and wider..........seeeeeeees+$20.00 $ 9.00 No. No. 2 No. 3. mon 
ect: 2 t & 6/4.. 813. 50 $48. ‘50 $33.50 $23.50  ..... 
Se ap sage | ER once Oe oe 
1x "gg? 6” and Ss”, 10 to 20’ gs 919.00 $67. +4 = M4 eeeeeeeeee eee eeeee eererne eeree $25.50 
EEEO”. “Say scuabbsesunensicnente 78. IDAHO WHITE Pine 2 No.8 No.4 No.8 
LS. ra een ee Seeneesicw O00 §9:00 73:00 No, 0. oO. O. 
SEIS” BNA WAGE. 0000050000000 99.00 94.00 78.00 4” seccecesse@ReeO. SAECO GIGCD cesce cscve 
5/4, 6/4x4” and ae, “10 to 20° 97. 00 92.00 80.00 6” cccccccccs 09.00 45.00 30.00 ..... coooe 
FE Ge WIE ss cp ccacsisences 9.00 94.00 82.00 7 see eeeeees ped hed os steee  ceeee 
Shop S28, f. 0. b. Chicago eee, = TF a Biemdapeee 
5/4 and 6/4 $58.00 gu800 $3800 4” & wider.. ..... aides seoee $23.00 $10.60 
BFE sovvnusssseasccecesesspscas WN A aL Fin, 6- 50 20-Foor, INcn— | 2" a" aewdr. 
Above prices are for shipments of No. 3 and | No. 2 ve nenn ime 00 $29.00 $30.00 $31. a 





better shop. For straight cars of specified grades, No. 8 .cccccee 22:00 24.00 25.00 26.00 ...0- 
add $5. i ee ees weewe, Gish. Seace oocun Sacer 





WEST COAST LOGS 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., March 29.—The price of logs 
Portiand, Ore., April 2.—Present log quota- is steady and unchanged; quotations: 

tions are: Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 
Cedar: $15 to $20. Cedar: Rafts containing shingle logs only, $18 
Yellow fir: $27, $21 and $15. base; 25 cents added for each 1 percent of lumber 
Red fir: $19. logs. 
Spruce: $32, $25 and $15. Hemlock: No. 2, $20; No. 3, $14. 
Hemlock: $14 to $16. Spruce: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., April 2.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Prices Prices Prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
a errr $51.00 $51.00 wane 
bE ossensedeceeeaes 36.00 34.00 $35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better .... 28.00 27.00 
No. 3 24 


1x4” No 
No 


Hacwanceuneuese .00 ‘citers 
1x6” No. 2 and better .... 36.00 34.00 
Pet @ aveewevccenesard 27.00 25.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better..... 70.00 eters 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
bo MO AE | gil rere 57.00 56.00 
Casing and base ......... 65.00 wihan 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 28.00 26.00 26.00 
NOUS ccnncergaeecees 23.00 18.50 euaené 
1x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. ... 26.00 eens 
INO: 3 CIEAP cccccces 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” a 2 clr..& btr. ... 33.00 29.00 
INGy. © GIG svcnesens 28.50 24.50 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
PR Me BO” ciseccccnancnns 18.50 17.50 
WER  vadccrawiccecspewscea 15.25 adea 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Sea", 12 ANE TA" ick cwecs - 17.50 15.00 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
ae 4”, 12 to 16 S48. 000. 23.50 19.50 
3x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S...... 24.50 23.00 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
NO TRS) ccswtewicceniexce 31.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Portland, Ore., April 2.—Fir prices today, 
mixed car basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
BHA” DEO 2 GTERE ccccccccdccececccccccsnucs - 


ING. & GIGGE: ccceccccuves etessceenceéace UN 
INGOs. CIlGE: cccccdeuedcVidedaseccaeeues 33.00 
1x3 and 14%x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 51.50 
No. 3 Cleap..cccccce ctcccece GOT 


Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better .......eeeese.- 28.00 





Oy @ CIGD 6sccccennes Stiecdendédeede ae 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better Peer er ééeccecs. Gee 
ING: © GOD cin cndnecccsceenes cbecsuced ae 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better...... -+- 70.00 
Finish 
NO; 3 Cleary GN POU secdccccccsiscscccece -. 56.00 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 clear and better ........seeees 26.00 
MG SOME <n renccanecees Jon 19. 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better ... js J 
ING: | GIGRE civcsccccccecaes batetaccen ae 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better ........ ACCC, 
IO: F GIR co siccccccesvescacecess cencce BOw 
Boards 
Dee © - xd ped eiaea he caune ceeeue ened $18. me 00 
OD inics cr uctasveccscccnenes ouesaeue cane 
Dimension—2x4-iInch, S4S 
Oe BS BHO IE nccecenawcdndeccvecouwns ea aS 
__ Bere aoaeete iment ranonsins 13.0 
Timbers 
BO ees cr inudsedens Kadcassbecabeceeueewas 20.00 
CEO” ENG IAIGOR Kk i ciccrccrccsaues rrrrrrr errr 22.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
California random .....c.eeees Leaducaaedade 17.00 
Wie TCH, GEG icccctctcccccevccscceeceecscts. Gee 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 2.—The following are 
Prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 
Finish, e POC OTUT TTR CCOC TRUCE ECE ECT $73.00 


pg | See nner reer 62.00 
BOVel GING; SOK4, cc ceccececuscescceccocsse MOM 


RD ectvsicne oes piers ane ae 
MACON S BOOMER D © ocidincicecewedscnccaena sa 30.00 
Mi. ‘casseceneeawecetdanenen 35.00 
WI” Géancscancctecceccuuaaan 35.00 
Mik” ccacadsenken sendanuaes 37.00 
WR MOE eecivivcccuauenucces 46.00 
Common rough dimension............ éecee See 
PE ME ic cnnacccthenvassnnuness 20.00 
i GND xc ckdcediecencenceue 21.00 





REDWOOD 


The following’ are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, /-Inch, S1S1E 
Cl ar— “ 
3°-7' 8.20’ 3°-7° 8°-20’ 3°-20° 
ee ..$33.25 $43.25 $30.25 $40.25 $29.25 
mOSSTTTIDIIIT 34125 44.25 32.25 42.25 3.4.26 
6” ..cccccccce 83.26 43.256 31.25 41.25 83.25 


Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” and up, 8’ -20’ 


. 
$45.50 $67.50 $67.50 $53.50 $80.00 $78.00 $82.00 $86.00 


Finish—Rough, S28 or S48 


~~? Clear 3. sa ie ‘ 

l-inch— 3-4%' 5-7’ 8-20" 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 
3” oo 000 oo $52.50 = 50 ey 50 5 50 $57.50 $83.50 
4” wecccee 52.50 50 50 47.50 567.50 89.50 
BY .ceeee- 59.50 69.60 96.60 64:30 64.50 91.50 
6” .....-. 54.50 64.50 94.50 49.50 69.50 89.50 





3 to 6”... 52.60 62.50 ..... 47.50 67.50 

8” 4.2.2... 74.50 74.50 94.50 69.50 69.50 89.50 
10”). ccee -- 85.50 85.50 93.50 80.50 80.50 93.50 
EA” vineas 7.50 87.50 98.50 82.50 82.50 93.60 


1% & 1%-inch— 

oeeeee 959. - $69.50 $95.00 $54.50 $64.50 $90.50 
4” ..ce05- 59.50 69.50 101.50 64.50 64.50 96.50 
- eccccee 86:60 76.50 103.50 63.50 73.50 100.50 


bocce -. 61.50 71.50 101.50 56.50 66.50 96.50 

3 to 6”... 59.60 69.50 --- 66.50 66.50 ° 
Mao - 81.50 81.50 101.50 78.50 78.50 98.50 
10” ....... 92.50 92.50 105.50 89.50 89.50 102.50 
12”) — wcovcee 50 94.50 105.50 91.50 91.50 102.60 


4. . ¥ I 
UO UP is cccae. wedea ee weas«. cacae. Ghee 
2-inch— 
3” score $67.50 $93.50 $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 





4 : 99.50 62.50 62.50 94.50 
5” -50 101.50 61.50 71.50 98.50 
6” } 99.50 64.50 64.50 94.60 
3 to 57.50 67.5 54.50 64.50 


8” ......- 79.50 79.50 99.50 76.50 76.50 96.50 
sees 90.50 90.50 103.50 87.50 87.50 100.50 
12” cco -. 92.50 92.50 103.50 89.50 89.50 100.50 

4 tO 127... cccee cccce 99.50 cecce cecce 96.50 


gal fond 22’ and 24°, add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-32’, add 
Bungalow jon SiSiE 
ae Oy An, 


a" *4" - 20° =3°-7' 8°-20’ 
. 1955.35 $58.25 $63.25 $56.25 
: 62.25 57.25 





axa : . 71.75 15 
78.75 73.75 76.75 
SEMI” ce ccccccocse Gtst0 80.75 76.75 71.76 
Wide Clear _ Rough or $28, Random, 8’ -20’ 


3” 
1%. ag | 50 136 34 60 9122. 4 ue. 00 ery - ee - 
is 122.50 129 127. 00 


18”... 127.50 134. 80 132.60 137-00 141-00 144. $0 
20”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 187.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”... 142.60 149.50 147.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 sp. 164.50 
28”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 157.50 164.50 162.50 167.00 171.00 174.60 


Clear and Tank, Rough or 828, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
Thickness— 
Vhekicienenececdaesenee bet $1138 $114 “aa 
SY” wuvecnues rrr ee es 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; for 26-31’, $14. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., 


March 29.—Eastern prices 
f.o.b. mill are: 


Per Square PerM 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2......... “a * = $2.85 
Extra stars, 5/2...ccccccece 3.10 
Extra clears ..... wenacews 368 3.35 
Perfects, 5/2 ..c.- enenees 3.13 3.90 
Eurekas ....... reer ecece: See 4.00 
Perfections ...ccccece asees Cae 4.70 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra stars, 6/2..........+- $2.36 $2.95 °¢ 
WEtre StRiR, B/S ecccccccces - 2.56 3.20 
po err one eae 3.60 
POPIGGtE, G/F cecccsiccccsca 3.21 4.00 
TOPOMES cccsctccdscaseceds 2.99 4.10 
Perfection® ...cccccccccece B04 4.80 


Second Grade, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2........$0.88 $1.10 
Common stars, 5/2........ 1.08@1.21 1.30@1.45 
Common clears ......see. - 1.48@1.65 1.80@2.00 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
a (CRIN 5 ok vk ociecnlcdadads $3.40@3.50 
Po > 2 0. tL aS $3.33 4.15 
WRINOBEE ri ckeiccss cicadas we 4.70 


XX 6/2, 16° (Canadian)... ....ec.-. 1.60@1.70 


PORTCGUIONE  ccicceccianctses 3.71@3.76 {01.70 
x G/2, 16" (CU. Si) ic. weds 1.51@1.63 1.90@2.05 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 





Shingles 
Best Primes Economies 
frig cecdaduendcaddanes $5.70 $2.70 
ee chaiae pieuee ceaent 6.70 4.85 $3.70 
Deh a dec dtaceaevecdes 6.95 5.45 4.10 
OO WC hcvadeetadeagvcnns 6.95 5.45 4.10 
Lath, 4-Foot, 3¢x1!-Inch 

INGE Datcadckacaceds 8 ae ee Seer $7.90 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on “soft tex- 
ture”’ poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


VALLEY— 
4/4 5/4&6/4 bs 
WE caegeuectecawa nee ag > ay “ue 120 
Saps & selects... 70@ 75 80@ 8 90 
oi. B30 58 58@ a3 &3 68 
No. 2 com. A..... 34@ 36 40@ 45 40@ 45 
No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 
Sort TexTuRE— 
WEE? vdentasccue &é “eee $120@125 $125@130 
Saps & select .... 85@ 90@ 95 95@100 
NO. E C0Uiriss ccces So 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 
No. 2 com. A..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 50 


48 
No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 





No. 1 No. 2 


Clear Select com. com. 
PROC OEE Cee ee $60.00 $50.00 $30.00 $20.00 
OC saws dadeaws 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
Mn? ditwesevawed 55.00 48.00 25.00 19.00 


Louisville, Ky., March 31.—Continued bad 
weather has slowed down demand from the 
building trades, and jobbers and producers of 
poplar siding report that new business is com- 
ing in rather slowly. Prices show no change 
over the week. Quotations: 


FAS Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com, 
. ee = re $50.00 $32.00 $22.00 
Oo esecdeue 50.00 30.00 20.00 
MO -weakas $0. 00 47.00 24.00 18.00 





CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Reported by J. J. Fones, Secretary Board of Trade 
Receipts from March 3 to March 29, inclusive. 





Lumber Shingles 
BN 6 daw ates eae 319.903.000 47,824.000 
SU cndeatanenies 287,377,000 79,854,000 
Increase ...... 32,526,000 estan dae 
DOUGEO cadads « sxeyaceaus 32,030,000 


Receipts from Jan. 1 to March 29 











Lumber Shingles 
GONE? winccvexenewns 838,597,000 118,448,000 
UG Sdudavaewedee 883,958,000 161,647,000 
Decrease ...... 45,361,000 43,199,000 
Shipments from March 3 to March 29 inclusive 
Lumber Shingles 
TOUR wi ddaddannddws 191,975,000 40,538,000 
REP te nandekseneuns 159,656,000 73,966,000 
Increase ...... = 319, — aneaaaeaae 
Decrease ...... wadeuan 33,428,000 
Shipments from Jan. 1 to March 29 
Lumber Shingles 
Pr ickanwadewabe 553.073.000 111,841,000 
LOGE” chaeceaeasaxaee 490,308,000 165,050,000 
Po eee 62,765,000 ere 
Decrease ...... guienesana 53,209,000 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


NORTHERN PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 1.—Northern pine is still 
suffering from the encroachments of Idaho and 
other western pines. Builders are using western 
pines in order to reduce the cost of houses. 
Prices are nominally unchanged. Trade is de- 
cidedly slow. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Milder weather has 
already begun to stimulate northern pine busi- 
ness for retail yards. There have been no fur- 
ther changes in prices. Trade in medium grades 
is restricted more or less by close competition 
with other woods. The choicer grades are 
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oe White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 














Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ks COOS BAY 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir and 
Port Orford Cedar 


Sawmills, Marshfield, Oregon 
Distributing Plant—Bay Point, Cal. 
Annual Production 
200,000,000 Feet 


GENERAL OFFICES 


1000 Balfour Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
806 Central Building 












































ALIFORNIA 


WHITE 
PINE 


Try us on your 
ry y H. B. HEWES, 
next order for a 


Box, Shop and Clears | W. T. VIRGIN, 


Vice-President 
Clover Valley 


R. H. DOWNMAN 
Lumber Co. 


J. H. McWILLIAMS 
C. D.TERWILLIGER, 
LOYALTON, CAL. 


Sec.-Treas & Gen. Mer. 
F. E. WALKER, 
Asst. Sec. Treas, 




















MACARTHUR & KAUFFMAN 


SHELDON BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SUGAR and WHITE PINE 


Our specialty for 15 years. Write for prices. 








Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation_and 
superintendence of the molding machine. Pu 
lished by a practical oe Sen: Hew who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gather the necess 
information. Bound in Red Leather. $2.50, 
postpaid. 
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arousing more interest. Lower grades for in- 
dustrial purposes show more strength than other 
northern pine items. A feature of the moderate 
orders being placed is the insistence upon quick 
shipment, as yard and factory stocks in this 
territory average light for this season. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Milder weather has 
had a beneficial effect upon retail yard trade in 
eastern spruce. The movement from retail yards 
is now in larger volume than at any time since 
the big March storm. The price situation is 
somewhat uncertain. The larger manufacturers 
who sell directly to the retail yards insist they 
will not concede from $48 base for spruce frames, 
but other sellers quote $47. Quotations on New 
England random lengths are not being main- 
tained so firmly as earlier this year. Provincial 
random is in quiet demand and frequent con- 
cessions have a tendency to make buyers timid. 
Competition of fir boards is being felt by sellers 
of eastern spruce and prices look somewhat 
easier. Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 
f.o.b. Boston, 8- to 20-foot lengths, 8-inch and 
under, $47 to $48; 9-inch, $48 to $49; 10-inch, 
$49 to $50; 12-inch, $51 to $52. New England 
random, 2x3 to 2x7, $38 to $39; 2x8, $44 to $45; 
2x10, $45. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $37 
to $38; 2x8, $43 to $44; 2x10, $45. Covering 
boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, 
D1S, $37 to $38; clipped, matched, 10- to 16-foot, 


$41 to $43. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 2.—The hardwood market is 
slow compared with earlier in the year. Auto- 
mobile interests are buying less and have de- 
veloped a great deal of conservatism, and de- 
mand from other consumers is also spotted. 
Prices, however, as a rule hold up well. Sap 
gum and FAS oak, which have been slightly 
off for some weeks, have shown no improvement. 
Nos. 1 and 2 plain red and white oak sell 
a shade lower than a month ago, despite the con- 
tinued good takings by the flooring industry. 
Poplar in lower grades also appears to be a little 
easier. All other woods seem strong at their 
former levels, especially those of northern ex- 
traction. 


Houston, Tex., April 1.—Hardwood manufac- 
turers have exhausted their log reserves and will 
be unable to replenish them in some instances 
before two or three months, due to the flooded 
condition of the bottom lands. Some Houston 
wholesalers already have sold out everything in 
condition to sell and others have orders for 
everything in sight. Prices are firm and in- 
quiries strong. 


Omaha, Neb., March 31.—During the last week 
there has been a little weakness in hardwood 
items, altho there has not been any break in 
prices. Where stocks are heavy dealers are of- 
fering slight reductions to move them. So far 
as maple and northern hardwoods are concerned, 
prices hold their own. 


Baltimore, Md., March 31.—The great majority 
of the hardwood men continue to report business 
in fair shape, with orders coming out in suffi- 
cient numbers to take up the stocks of lumber 
getting into the market and with the range of 
prices firmly maintained. Export trade shows 
signs of improvement, with the change for the 
better that has come over the foreign economic 
situation. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Hardwood demand has 
been fairly good for some time and prices are 
steady to strong. Sellers emphasize the improb- 
ability of any decline of prices for well manu- 
factured stock because of the moderate stocks 
of dry lumber in first hands. Call from industrial 
sources is very fair. Retailers are expected to 
show more interest before the end of April. The 
request for hardwood flooring has improved and 
prices are firm for desirable makes. Quotations, 
FAS, inch: Ash, white, $115 to $125. Basswood, 
$95 to $106. Beech, $80 to $85. Birch, red, $140 
to $150; sap, $120 to $130. Maple, $105 to $115. 
Oak, white, plain, $110 to $120; quartered, $150 
to $165. Poplar, $125 to $130. Flooring, 13/16x 
2% clear: Beech, $88 to $93; birch, $90 to $95; 
maple, $105 to $108.50; oak, white, plain, $111 to 
$114.50; selects, $94 to $96.50; No. 1 common, $68 
to $76.50; maple, No, 1, $92 to $94. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 31.—Hardwood trade 
is not quite as active as formerly. Buying by 
factories is the best feature. Inquiries from rail- 
roads are coming in well, while box factories are 
buying low grade stocks. Retail trade is quiet 
owing to the backwardness of the spring building 
season. Retail stocks are fairly good as a rule. 


Production and shipments are about on a parity, 

while there is no accumulation of dry stocks, 

especially the better grades. Prices are steady 

with oak quotations at the Ohio River as follows: 
FAS No.1lcom. No.2com. No.3 com. 

Quartrd, $150 $90 $55 

Piain .. 110 75 53 $20 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1.—Bad weather which 
has hindered logging and the scarcity of dry 
stock have put a little more strength into south- 
ern hardwoods. Demand holds up well, tho some 
buyers show more caution about committing 
themselves very far ahead. Furniture manufac- 
turers are buying steadily, and other industrial 
consumers, outside the motor trade, are buying 
freely. The motor trade’s requirements are not 
so large, but the volume still is sizable. There 
is a larger inquiry for planks, pilings and oil rig 
timbers. 


New Orleans, La., March 31.—Hardwood buy- 
ing continues on a conservative scale. Demand 
for red and sap gum remains a little quiet. Inch 
oak is in less active call, takings of the flooring 
manufacturers being somewhat smaller than a 
few weeks ago, but thick oak is said to be mov- 
ing well. Prices appear to be fairly well main- 
tained while mill assortments rule uneven, and 
broken with respect to some items, dry stock 
being in subnormal volume, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1.—There is a somewhat 
erratic tone to the hardwood market. The dis- 
position of the automobile people to hold off 
is more apparent, but inquiries from other 
sources are somewhat better. Prices hold their 
own. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 1.—Hardwood trade is 
fairly steady, tho buying is not at all brisk. 
Prices in most cases hold strong, particularly 
in dry maple, white ash and oak, the last men- 
tioned being more wanted than for some time 
past. Dealers report some slumping off in green 
maple prices, because more has been turned 
out than automobile concerns can absorb at 
present in their kilns. 


HEMLOCK 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Business has expanded 
a little for retailers and several wholesalers 
speak of a little more inquiry, but current trade 
in hemlock is only fair. Distributers of eastern 
and northern hemlock feel the competition of 
fir and western hemlock more keenly. Desirable 
eastern clipped boards, 10- to 16-foot, fully dry, 
are still rather scarce and prices are fairly firm 
at $40. There are random hemlock boards on 
offer at $2 less. Trade in plank and dimension 
is quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 1.—Hemlock trade is being 
held back by stormy weather and retailers are 
not placing orders to any extent, except for im- 
mediate needs. They have not been able to 
move out their stocks as fast as expected. 
Prices are unchanged, but mill stocks are not 
heavy and the outlook is for a firm market. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 2.—No change has occurred in 
Douglas fir market, it still being weak due to 
unfavorable weather conditions and consequent 
lack of retail buying. Distributers say that it 
is not as easy to place business as recently, as 
many of the larger mills refuse to sell at current 
low prices, preferring to pile their lumber, while 


not a few smaller mills have closed down. Good. 


demand is expected just as soon as the weather 
improves sufficiently to enable contractors to get 
their jobs started. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 1.—The western woods are 
inclined to be slow in this market, because of 
the holding back of building operations on ac- 
count of unfavorable weather. Fir prices are 
easy, with some declines reported. Mill stocks 
are said to be quite ample to the needs of the 
market, except that dimension is not in large 
supply. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Business in Douglas 
fir, western spruce and cedar has not been so 
active of late as earlier this year. Arrivals alse 
have been moderate. Distributers say that in- 
quiry is now picking up. Prices are thought to 
be a shade easier than a month or so ago. De- 
sirable schedules of 2-inch, dressed fir are offered 
at $36, ship’s tackle, Boston, and $1 more 1S 
quoted for rough. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 29.—There has 
been a good volume of fir shipments from Oregon 
and Washington to San Francisco and other 
California ports during March, and prices now 
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hold pretty well after receding somewhat. The 
congestion at San Pedro has been cleaned up, 
and, with building active in southern California, 
yards will be needing more stock before very 
long. Business is about normal for this time 
of year in San Francisco and retailers are tak- 
ing care of a good building demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1.—Demand for fir 
and hemlock has shown little improvement in 
this market. Mills which are wanting business 
are meeting competition, so that prices are weak 
and most buyers are getting their orders filled 
at less than the cost of manufacture. 
Quite a large number of mills are reported shut 
down. Buyers want only mixed cars, with 
uppers figuring largely in every car. 


Omaha, Neb., March 31.—There has been a 
slight weakening in the Douglas fir market dur- 
ing the last week. Stocks are good in the local 
yards, but there is no accumulation of orders at 
the mills, as they are cutting just enough to 
take care of orders. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., March 31.—Some expansion in 
the volume of business done by the North Caro- 
lina pine men during the last week is reported, 
with the inquiry apparently on the increase. To 
a considerable extent, however, the trade is still 
of a halting character, the first revival in buying, 
early in the year, having evidently served to 
satisfy the needs of the trade for the time being, 
and buyers now going cautiously to see how 
far the commitments then entered into will carry 
them. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 1.—Not much change has 
taken place in the North Carolina pine situa- 
tion, except that trade is checked somewhat by 
wintry weather. Retailers who were inclined to 
buy are again holding off. Their stocks have 
not been moving out freely of late. Prices are 
steady, with 6-inch roofers quoted at $33. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—North Carolina pine 
distributers who go after business hard are get- 
ting a fair volume of orders, particularly from 
factory customers. Yard trade has shown signs 
of picking up. Prices have shown some weak- 
ness. Transit cars are sometimes moved at con- 
cessions, but some mills accept orders at less 
than regular lists. Roofers hold up better than 
flooring and partition. There is quite a range 
in the quality of rough edge as well as in the 
price, but for really desirable band-sawed stock, 
4/4 under 12-inch, $62 to $63 is being quoted. 
Low range of quotations on shortleaf flooring, 
lx4: A rift, $90; B rift, $87; C rift, $70; B & 
better flat, $55. Partition B & better, 11/16- 


inch, $57.25. 
CYPRESS 


Chicago, April 2.—No reportable change has 
occurred in the cypress market. Demand in this 
section continues to be restricted and to run 
largely toward industrial items. Prices have 
shown no change. 


Omaha, Neb., March 31.—The cypress market 
holds its own, supply and demand being about 
the same. Practically all of the orders that are 
being placed are by sash and door factories, 


Baltimore, Md., March 31.—Cypress market re- 
mains very firm. Stocks held here are small. 
Information from the mills is still to the effect 
that they have all the orders they can well 
take care of, with every prospect that require- 
ments will remain sufficiently large to tax pro- 
duction. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1.—The small increase 
in cypress demand which began late last month 
is being maintained with city yards showing 
more readiness to buy now. Industrial consumers 
also are in the market. Prices on common 
grades are strong with a tendency upward. 


New Orleans, La., March 31.—Demand was 
rated rather quiet last week, tho today’s orders 
and inquiries are reported of encouraging vol- 
ume. The trade is apparently waiting for the 
Permanent set-in of genuine spring weather, 
meanwhile keeping in touch with quotations and 
condition of mill stocks. Prices are unchanged 
and firm. Car supply is satisfactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1.—The cypress market 
Shows little change. Country demand has not 
opened up so far, and building work has not yet 
reached its swing. The market remains firm and 


dealers look for a pretty good volume of orders 
this month and ngxt, 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 1.—Cypress trade has been 
a little more active at some local yards lately, 
altho business is spotted and is restrained to 
some extent by unfavorable weather for build- 
ing. Active spring business has not started as 


yet, but the inquiries received are indicative of 
early improvement. Prices are a little firmer 
than those in some other woods. 





Boston, Mass., April 1.—Industrial demand, is 
fair, but yard items are still moving rather 
slowly. Cypress is generally spoken of as steady 
in price, but there are occasional transactions 





WIDE REDWOOD 
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a Boat Buildin ng 


N A THOUSAND lakes and streams and 

along both oceans, boats are being built 

and refitted for use this summer. There is 
a big demand for wide, clear boards—an unlimited 
supply of Redwood alone in this grade. 


For boat building or repair work, no wood is su- 
perior to Redwood. It is light, strong and takes 


and holds paint admirably, A natural, 


odorless 


preservative which permeates it during growth, 
protects it against all forms of fungus decay. 
Properly seasoned, it does not warp, shrink or 


swell. 


Wide, clear Redwood can be included in mixed 
cars or l|.c.]. shipments ordered through our ware- 
houses at Chicago or New York. Detailed infor- 
mation on Redwood in all sizes and grades gladly 


furnished on request. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
3067 McCormick Bldg. 941 Pershing Sq. Bldg 


332 So. Michigan Ave. 100 E. 42nd St. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO, of Illinois 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert Dollar Bldg. Central Bldg. 
311 California St. 6th and Main Sts. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


yD “the Pacific Lumber Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors 
of California Redwood 











Friendly Relations 


Minnesota Tranfer Shipment 





Exceptional Quality 
Service That Satisfies 


H. B. Waite 


**Long Fir Joists and Big Timbers’’ 


Moderate Prices 
Fair Dealing 


Lumber Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Mill Shipment 
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JAK FLOORING, as a sales proposition, is 
entirely different from all other building 
materials which you handle. 





cuniemmmtnnittadeiniies 


Tee eee 


The identity of lath, if it ever had any, is com- 
pletely lost under a layer of plaster, siding is hidden under its 
coat of paint, while the two by fours which you deliver to the 
job are as lacking in personality as so much building sand. 





Oak Flooring, on the other hand, possesses the decided char- 
acteristic of being noticed. Women will pass up everything 


else that goes into the construction of their homes but will 





pause to point with pride at their beautiful Oak Floors and 
will invariably name the Lumber Dealer from whom it was 
purchased. 





Hence we say that good Oak Flooring can be made to act as 
your most potent advertising medium. 








THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


toe IN AN ADVERTISING SERIES 
PRODUCED IN OUR OWN OFFICES 
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EVERYTHING in FIR 


Better join 
the growing 


During 1923 


our Fir 
ranks of 
orders and 2 
; satished 
shipments 
customers 
went to b di 
25 States sine 
us your 
shown on a 
Map Firinquiries 
and orders 





WORTH LUMBER CO, (Bos) SEATTLE, WASH. 

















| Better Lumber at Less Cost 


The perfect design, materials and workmanship put into every “ENTERPRISE” 
Saw Mill means more production in less time and more profit with less worry. You 
can depend on an “ENTERPRISE” 
Saw Mill to produce better and 
truer lumber at less cost than most 
others. 


Send for “The Proof of the Pud- 
ding” and a copy of the “ENTER- 
PRISE” Catalog—both free. 


The ENTERPRISE ~. 


1030 Main Street, 
COLUMBIANA, - - OHIO 











at moderate concessions from _ regular lists, 
Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $98 to $105; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$103 to $110; 8/4, $108 to $121; 12/4, $130 to $136. 
Selects, 4/4, $83 to $93; 5/4 and 6/4, $88 to $98; 
8/4, $95 to $101. Shop, 4/4, $53 to $63; 5/4 and 
6/4, $65 to $71; 8/4, $75 to $85. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 2.—The market for western 
pines is quiet, and prices are easier. The mills 
have enjoyed wonderful drying weather of late, 
with the result that stocks in shipping dry con- 
dition are now well rounded out. Demand for 
yard stocks meanwhile is only fair, tho the pros- 
pects are judged excellent for the spring. Call 
for shop lumber also is rather poor in this sec- 
tion, but prices on this class of material are 
relatively stronger. 


Omaha, Neb., March 31.—The tendency of 
western pine prices is easier because of the im- 
passable roads which have limited the normal 
demand in the rural districts. With the advent 
of better weather, however, a stiffening in de- 
mand as well as prices is expected to take place, 
Quick shipments are being received from the 
mills. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 29.—There is an 
optimistic feeling among manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine and, altho demand 
is not as heavy as could be desired, goo:l eastern 
shipments have been made during March. Log- 
ging has started at a number of pints and 
mills plan to start up for the new season around 
April 1. There is a continued demand for Cali- 
fornia white pine in C and D select, Wo. 3 clear 
and No. 1 shop. Prices are being pretty well 
maintained on No. 2 shop. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1.—Western pine 
prices hold up well, but demand has fallen off. 
A month ago there was a promising market for 
yard stock, but the decline in the price of south- 
ern pine shut off demand in that quarter for 
the present. Inquiry for shop items is increas- 
ing and it is expected the market will broaden 
considerably as the building program gets under 
way. 

Boston, Mass., April 1.—Business in western 
pines is still rather spotty. Buyers of factory 
lumber show caution in purchases of moderate 
assortments for current requirements, but the 
aggregate of this trade is normally satisfactory 
for the season. Yard items are inclined to move 
slowly. There is more or less confusion about 
prices. One large producer of Idaho white pine 
is accepting less than last week’s reductions, 
while others are insisting upon advances. Actual 
business in Idaho white pine has been put thru 
at the following quotations: 


1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 
INO, 2. COM. oie $69.50 $70.50 $69.50 $72.50 
No. 2 com..... 57.50 58.50 56.00 56.00 
No. 3 COM... 39.50 43.00 44.50 44.50 

REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 2—The redwood market holds 
strong. A good demand from eastern sections 
is reported by local distributers. A fair volume 
of orders is being placed by retailers, but the 
largest movement appears to be to industrial 
consumers. Offerings are still strictly limited 
due to the subnormal stocks still carried by the 
mills. Prices have shown no change. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 29.—Redwood 
mills are making a good output, and report 4 
fair demand. Orders are about keeping pace 
with shipments. California business is mod- 
erately active and yards will be in better shape 
to buy redwood now that the drouth has been 
relieved by a rainstorm. Prices are being well 
maintained. There is every reason to expect a 
normal eastern demand in the spring. Mill and 
yard stocks are low. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1—Some redwood mill 
representatives here say that they have not 
seen the market duller in a long time. Industrial 
demand is very slow and retailers show very 
little interest. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Demand for redwood 
is gradually expanding. Factory trade already 
shows more seasonable volume than that in yard 
items. Wholesalers say they have been expe 
riencing some difficulty in securing quick ship- 
ment of mixed cars, as mill stocks are rather 
low and more or less broken. Prices look steady 
to firm on most items, but concessions are re- 
ported on stocks subject to strong selling pres- 
sure by eastern wholesale yards. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 2.—More unfavorable weather 
during the last week held construction jobs gen- 
erally in abeyance, and retail yards continued 
to mark time. Wholesale trade has been barely 
fair, but distributers believe that a marked 
quickening in demand will occur shortly. The 
market holds firm, tho some price cutting by 
smaller mills is reported. However, stocks at 
the smaller mills are relatively insignificant, due 
to the difficulties these have had in operating 
thruout the winter, and they are not considered 
menacing to the present market position. 


Houston, Tex., April 1.—Southern pine busi- 
ness was noticeably improved this week as the 
result of continued fair weather. Retailers are 
placing orders for yard stocks and railroads and 
industrials keep up their former rate of pur- 
chases. Both logging and manufacturing condi- 
tions are much improved. Prices are generally 
steady. 


Omaha, Neb., March 31.—The heavy demand 
from the Atlantic coast for southern pine is cur- 
tailing shipments to local dealers. Retailers’ 
stocks are slightly below normal; however, the 
supply is considered adequate to care for the 
trade for the next ninety days. 





Boston, Mass., April 1.—Southern pine retailers 
are pushing hard for business, but they show 
little interest in buying. Producers looking for 
orders in this territory are becoming more 
conciliatory about prices. Some sellers have re- 
duced quotations on longleaf flooring, and others 
will accept orders at less than regular lists. 
Partition holds steadier than flooring. The 
roofer situation is more encouraging. Occasion- 
al transit cars are being sold at concessions, but 
$33 to $33.50 is now the range for the cheaper 
6-inch roofers offered here. Warmer weather is 
stimulating building operations. High range of 
quotations on longleaf flooring, 1x4: A rift, $102; 
B rift, $97; C rift, $87.50; B & better flat, $65. 
Partition, B & better, 11/16-inch, $62. 


a ' 

Kansas City, Mo., April 1.—The South has 
come back strong in the market for southern 
pine and demand in other sections is improving. 
Prices have strengthened with the larger volume 
of orders and some mills are back to prices 
quoted a month ago on practically all items. 
Mill stocks are short, tho a few plants have 
accumulated stock during the dull period. There 
are not many good transit cars being offered 
now. Pretty well mixed orders are the rule at 
present, but the proportion of straight car busi- 
ness is increasing. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1.—The southern pine 
market has not yet opened up, tho dealers had 
expected some improvement before this. Spring 
is late in these parts and building construction 
has been going forward slowly. However, there 
is much building planned for the year and as 
soon as yards begin to move their stocks, it is 
expected that wholesale trade will reflect it. 
There has been no change in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 1.—Southern pine trade 
has dropped off a little in the last week or two, 
owing to wintry weather in many sections, which 
still continues. Retailers are waiting until con- 
ditions improve before purchasing. At the same 
time they find that transit cars of stock are not 
a8 numerous as a short time ago, and that mills 
are disposed to hold quotations firm. These have 
hot changed particularly in the last week. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—While orders for mill 
shipment of southern pine were not large during 
the week, the volume of inquiries was very 
satisfactory. The market is *strong on Nos, 1 
and 2 dimension, 8- and 10-inch No. 2 shiplap, 
12-inch No. 2 boards, 6-inch No. 2 S2S&CM and 
4- and 6-inch No. 2 fencing strips. Such shed 
items as flooring, ceiling and finish have been 
tather slow moving. In general, yard items are 
in more demand than high grade stocks. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1.—The shingle mar- 
ket is dull and lifeless. Buyers come into the 
Market only when absolutely necessary and 
there appear to be enough transits to supply 
Most of the demand. Demand for lath is im- 
Proving a little with southern pine mills, with 
Prices generally under $4. There is very little 
demand for west Coast lath except in mixed 
Cars, and little activity in cypress. Demand for 
siding is slow. 


Seattle, Wash., March 29.—The last week has 
Shown little change in the shingle market. Prices 
ve been fairly stiff and well maintained on 













The Two Bundles 


Their Superiority 


sells 


rOWIeY 


Semi-Set-U 


Window and Door 


FRAMES 


to many of the most progressive and 


successful dealers in YOUR State! 


COMPARE THEM on these points: 


1. QUALITY OF LUMBER: Entirely made of the finest 
soft-textured Western White Pine; a lasting wood 
free from shrinkage, grain-raising and discoloration! 


2. QUALITY OF HARDWARE AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP: Heavy cast iron pulleys, polished and lac- 
quered; template-true to every measurement. 


3. TIME AND MONEY SAVING BUNDLING: Made 
in 7 semi-set-up units quickly nailed together; the 
frame is delivered in two bundles, that are inter- 
changeable, reducing stock requirements. 


OUR NEW 
“BLUE PRINT 
BOOK” tells the 
whole _interest- 
ing story of 
Crowley Frame 
Satisfaction! 








It Will 
Answer 
Every 
Question! 


The 
Complete 
Frame 
7 to 10 Minutes Later! 








Address your request to 


THE CROWLEY Co. 
Box 2113. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 














Mr. Retailer 


We are now ready to bid on your 
mixed yard orders. Mail us your 
hard ones. Include 


SHINGLES AND POSTS 
NORWAY, WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
MAPLE FLOORING and SMALL TIMBERS 


If we haven’t your particular size, we’ll saw it. . 
Prices and quality will be right. 


Stack Lumber Company, scmcan’ 
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You Need Our British Columbia 


| RED CEDAR SIDING 


First, because there is no more durable siding obtainable; second, 
it pleases the most critical buyer and build sa steady business for 
dealers; third, we guarantee the quality and milling of our siding. 


4” to 8” Clear “A” Bevel Siding In 
10” to 12” Bungalow Siding Straight Cars 


Our name is stamped on all siding. Order direct or specify siding with our 


name on it to be shipped in mixed cars with shingles from your favorite B. C. 
shingle mill. 


Thurston -Flavelle, Ltd., Port Moody, B. C. 
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“GENUINE” HILL DIRECT ACTING STEAM DRAG SAW 


(Moveable Base) 









Made in 
Every Type 
and 
Size 


**Standard 
The 
World 
Over’’ 


SPEED UP YOUR LABOR __ -: 


Your competitors are using Hill drag saws and steam Dogs and doing it. WHY NOT YOU? 









OF ANY 
DESIRED 
CAPACITY 


COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT 


e 
TING MACHINERY 
EVERY AND Si 





ND WOOD CUT 
SAW MILL A TYPE 























the level of manufacturers’ published quotations 
of recent weeks. Sales have been light on stars 
and clears, but better grades are in good demand, 
Wholesalers are rather optimistic and expect qa 
reasonable buying movement as spring advanceg 
in the territory east of the Rockies. The lath 
market continues soft. 


Houston, Tex., April 1.—Shingles are a little 
off this week as far as demand is concerned, 
Stars are quoted $2.70 and clears $3.10, Pacifi¢ 
coast basis. Lath are quoted at $4.25 and $2.75, 


Omaha, Neb., March 31.—An increase in de- 
mand for shingles was noted during the last 
week, but there have been no price changes, 
The supply is adequate to care for the trade for 
some time to come. The lath market holds 
its own. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Spring demand for 
shingles has not yet arrived and current business 
is still quiet. Prices look somewhat easier. The 
full range on white cedar extras is $5.50 to $6, 
and on clears, $4.85 to $5.50. The advances on 
red cedar shingles, announced by producers and 
believed for a week or two to be imminent in the 
East, have not materialized here. The best 
brands of British Columbia red cedars, XXXXxX, 
are being offered at $5.81 and thereabout. De- 
mand for spruce lath is quiet, quotations gener- 
ally being around $8 for 14%-inch and $9 for 1%- 
inch. West Coast lath are being offered at 50 
cents to $1 or more under eastern spruce lists, 
ship’s tackle. Trade in furring is fair and prices 
hold about steady. For 2-inch in a mixed car 
$40 is quoted, but a straight car of 1x2 can be 
picked up at $39. Spruce clapboards are scarce 
and altho demand is quiet prices hold firm at 
$120 for extras and $115 for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 31.—There is a fairly 
steady demand for shingles, the bulk of the 
orders coming from rural sections. Dealers are 
not very well stocked and buying to be prepared 
for the spring building season is in progress, 
City dealers are not buying extensively. Prices 
are steady with red cedar extra clears selling 
around $5.10 and extra stars at $4.45, delivered. 
British Columbia XXXXX are quoted at $5.35. 
There is not much demand for other varieties. 
Lath demand is steady and prices rule firm. 


New Orleans, La., March 31.—No change is 
noted in either price or character or volume of 
demand for cypress shingles and lath. Quota- 
tions are said to be well held, with sufficient 
business offering to prevent unwieldy accumula- 
tions at the mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 1.—The shingle market 
has had another decline and but little business 
is being done, the weather not being favorable 
to building operations. Extra clears are quoted 
at $4.86 and stars at $4.16. Retail stocks are 
not heavy, tho sufficient in many cases for im- 
mediate needs. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—Prevailing prices in 
the shingle market are $3.10 for clears and $2.50 
for stars, Pacific coast base. Prices quoted on 
lath average about $5.50 for No. 1 and $4.50 for 


No. 2. 
MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., April 1—Mahogany consumers 
are coming into the market freely for normal re- 
quirements and paying the firm prices quoted 
without protest. The call for mahogany to be 
manufactured into interior finish, paneling, doors 
and similar items is exceptionally good. Prices 
are firmly held on desirable mahogany stock. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., March 29.—With a good 
rainfall thruout California during the week, the 
crop outlook is more encouraging and shook 
prospects brighter. There has been a good deal 
of contracting for pine shook during the last 
month with a better demand than a year ag0 
Orders for deciduous fruit shook and for grapé 
boxes have been placed and prices have been 
gradually increasing. There is a good supply of 
orange shook with a fair crop of citrus fruits. 
Mills and box factories are making about normal 
outputs of shook. 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—The New England 
market for boxing and crating stock looks rather 
stronger this spring than one year ago. Altho 
some distributers complain that orders are com- 
ing along slowly and that they do not average 
as large as they would like to have them, there 
is a lot of underlying strength to the situation. 
Good pine boxboards, inch, are offered at $4%, 
and fairly merchantable stock at $34 to $37. 
Mixed lots of inch boxboards are quoted at 
$25 to $30. 
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News Letters 


(Continued from page 86) 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 29.—Log production in the Columbia 
River district is at low ebb now, with twenty 
out of thirty-two camps closed down and produc- 
tion at the remainder slowed down. There is 
no immediate danger of scarcity of logs, however, 
for it is said the spring orders have been filled, 
and that a sufficient surplus of logs is on hand 
to meet any additional requirements that may 
come up. Demand for lumber being light, loggers 
can see no good reason why they should force 
logs on the market faster than it can absorb them. 
Several of the camps now in operation are planning 
to shut down soon unless a marked improvement 
in the demand for fir becomes evident. Even the 
mills that operate their own camps are shutting 
them down, possibly in expectation of a lowering 
of operating costs when the time comes for re- 
sumption. There have been some wage cuts in the 
camps of western Oregon, but the effect has been 
discounted already by the prevailing low lumber 
prices. 

The lumber movement from this port to the 
north Atlantic coast is continuing satisfactorily, 
and it was announced today that the steamer 
Monticello of the United American lines, due here 
in a few days from the Orient, will load a cargo 
of 5,000,000 feet of fir for north Atlantic coast 
ports. It is reported in shipping circles that 
freights for the north Atlantic are holding steady. 
The steamer Peter Kerr, also of the United 
American lines, is here now loading for the north 
Atlantic coast, lumber forming a good part of 
her large cargo. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, returned this 
week from Chicago, where he attended the meet- 
ing of the standardization committee. R. J. Knott, 
traffic manager, is visiting association mills in the 
Great Northern territory in Montana. N. L. Cary, 
manager of the box bureau, spent last week among 
the box mills in the Inland Empire, and he found 
less than 30 percent in operation. 

The Portland Lumbermen’s Club held its second 
annual smoker Thursday night, March 27, in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce and enter- 
tained royally about one hundred members and 
guests. Every one who had signified intention 
of attending was on the job, except three, when 
they sat down for the dinner that preceded the 
vaudeville show, and these three showed up later 
in the evening. Elmer Xanten and C. E. Putman 
had charge of the program and it was a reel of 
live stuff to the accompaniment of stirring music. 
President Fred W. Roblin announced in a short 
speech—long ones were taboo that night—that 
it is the intention to make the club the strongest 
lumber club, numerically at least, in the world. 

The annual Home Beautiful show will be held 
in Portland the week of April 7-12, and it will 
be the largest of its kind ever staged here, it 
is announced. It will be held under the auspices 
of the Portland Realty Board in the municipal 
auditorium. J. Logie Richardson is chairman of 
the committee in charge. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is to install a new 
8. A. Woods molder and planer at its plant at 
Mill City. The machine is now on the way out 
from Boston by way of the Panama Canal. 

The veneer plant owned by Perry & Co., at 
Bandon, Ore., has a larger capacity thru the 
addition of the machinery purchased from the 
Bandon Cedar Manufacturing Co. 

Portable fire-fighting pumps are becoming im- 
portant factors in reducing fire losses in the lum- 
ber industry from the standing tree into the yard, 
and a great deal of interest was taken in a 
demonstration at Longview, Wash., this week, at- 
tended by national and State forest agencies, tim- 
ber owners and lumbermen and loggers from both 
Oregon and Washington. 

Chauncy McCormick, of Chicago, head of the 
Miami Corporation, is here with W. F. Kingston, 
of New York, vice president American Car & 
Foundry Co., and Sir Gordon Fleck, of Vancouver, 
B. C. Mr. McCormick says that erection of a 
Sawmill plant within the reach of the large timber 
holdings of the Miami corporation in Polk County, 
to supplement the lumber production facilities of 
the corporation’s affiliated companies, will not be 
undertaken for the present. 

Frank C. Young, who has been in the lumber 
game for many years in Portland, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Duluth-Oregon Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant in Portland. 

Grant Robertson, who for some twenty years 
has been associated with the Multnomah Lumber 
& Box Co., has joined the Winchester Bay Lumber 
Co. as sales manager, 

Charles BR, Sand, of the Sand Lumber Co., has 
been entertaining for the last two weeks George 
W. Foster and A. R. Mathers, of Kansas City, 
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HERE is a Bradley- Miller Frame of 
genuine white pine for every standard 

size of window opening in town or country 
houses. Built to the highest standards, —— 
Bradley - Miller Frames reduce building am) i 
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costs, speed construction, and insure long 
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and perfect service. . is 
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You can lower freight costs, carry smaller 
material investments, and secure more 
rapid stock turnovers by taking advantage 
of our mixed car shipments of lumber, 
frames and mouldings. 


Bradley - Miller & Co. 


Bay City, Michigan 
Eastern Frame Representative: 


A.D. MOORE, P. O. Box 867, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Bradley Mille 
Ayitn FRAMES 

















We have a few cars Dry S toc 


of Band Sawn nicely 
manufactured 

4 cars 1” Select and Better Basswood. 

4 cars 1” No. 3 Common Basswood. 

lcar 5/4” No. 2 Common Birch. 

2 cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Birch. 

car 2” Select and Better Birch. 

lear 10/4” Select and Better Birch. 

5 cars 6’4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 

3 cars 5/4” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Rock Elm. 

lear 5/4” No. 3 Common Rock Elim. 

2 cars 1” No. 3 and better White Pine. 

2 cars 1” Mill Run Spruce. 


TIPLER LUMBER CO., Tipler, Wis. 


If interested 
write or 
wire 
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and S. A. Foster, of Lincoln, Neb., all of the 
Foster Lumber Co., who came to the Coast to look 
over conditions. The visitors with Mr. Sand ag 











cicerone made a trip to Seattle and other points 
on Puget Sound. Mr. Sand is buying for the 
Foster Lumber Co. 
Ralph H. Burnside, presideny Willapa Lumber 
Co., has been reélected president of the Portland L 
Bi Y. M. C. A., one of the largest units of that 01 
organization in the world. s 
Ooo me cs F. A. Douty, president of the Multnomah Lum- f 
ber & Box Co., is on a business trip in California, a 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
All business has a Soul as well as a body. The M : 
r - ‘ arch 29.—Lumber prices here have been re. G 
body is factory or store, organization and goods. duced in the last week to conform with the gen- A 
i i ind. eral lowering of Coast prices. The reduction may M 
The Sout is the stamp on the public mind be fairly figured at $3 a thousand, average. There te 
When that stamp is impressed by the desire to is an agg — snag sg —_ — = be 
< a ; to work in harmony wit e move which was de , 
serve, by faith in the merit of the product, by cided on a few days ago by manufacturers of : 
courtesy, square dealing and sincerity of purpose, Washington and Oregon, when they met at Tacoma, H 
the reaction is Good-Will and discussed the threatened overproduction from W 
‘ curtailment of purchases. Local export trade is L 
UA: ‘ ; still active, and most of the mills have sufficient Ww 
The po tency of Good Will is measured by its business on their books to keep them going until pl 
earning power. Earning power is the reflection of the end of May, if not longer. Movement of lum- . 
Service. When Service merits compensation beyond ye en. pe gona Ay in Led = ec 
the current rate of interest on tangible assets it iinet te aaa. _— e 
becomes Good-Will. Signs of present revival in the shingle industry KI 
ree : P : are not wanting. There is noticeable increase in he 
Good-Will is the personality of business. So long seasonable demand from the big markets. The . 
; : : H -Wj3 output has been greatly lessened during the winter ; 
as Faith and Service had maintained Good-Will months, and now that prospects are better the in 
must grow; it cannot die. mills which have been closed are making prepara- ne 
T . i tions to redpen. 
he mark of personality is a great asset. Repre- Lumber cutting in the Fraser Valley is expand- v 
sented on the Balance Sheet or not, it can and ing A the increased capacity . some es. and : 
sg : : : : by the addition of a number of new plants this 
should be periodically appraised on a scientific basis, o> son imaas' tee Stet am te - behee 2 
its contributing factors determined and its value erected at Haney, by Mosher & Martyn ; at Qeb- Ht 
: ster’s Corner, by the Haney Lumber Co., and at é 
definitely known. Kanaka Creek, by a local syndicate. The mill at e 
There is a well defined method of establishing the eee We See 8 ey ee oe 6 in 
° . . ° and the other two about 15,000 feet each. The Hi 
material value of Good-Will. It 1S based on certain Hammond Cedar Co., specializing in cedar siding on 
facts and figures—carefully defined—accurately and other specifications, is increasing the capacity M 
estimated of its mill from 125,000 feet a day to 135,000 feet th 
> by adding some new machinery and altering the th 
: : : s equipment to speed up production. 
In the reorganization or sale of a business, or in Logging railways in British Columbia will rep- Hi 
computing Inheritance Tax, the necessity of de- resent a mileage of over 800 miles within the tic 
ini ; a year, it is estimated. At present there are over wi 
ei accurately, the material value of Good 700 miles of logging railway in operation, largely m¢ 
ill is especially apparent. in the coast sections. The gradual development > 
of logging and the increase in the size of the W 
operations has made it necessary to extend fur- tu 
f= R N ST & E be N ST ther and further from salt water. he 
to! 
WARREN, ARK. sir 
AUDITS — SYSTEMS April 1.—The volume of Arkansas soft pine ber dif 
ness accepted in this section this week is a little an 
TAX SERVICE in excess of that of last week, and the average est 
price was somewhat higher. Demand the later pr 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES part of the week was larger than during the first on 
ce, ee” | See” ee Seen part, so prices strengthened a little. Demand is J * 
BOSTON COLUMBUS tnt INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS strongest for common items, altho flooring, finish ( 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING ST. Louis HOUSTON and interior trim are moving easily. Inquiry this sis 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH week was somewhat heavier than last week, but it Mi 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO came mostly from retail dealers for mixed cars. 89, 
CHMEND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER — waco Industrial buying is very light. Some items of car De 
penreN lies ii cat stock are moving, but most orders are for car sid- far 
FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 To 814 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. ing. Wet weather this week has slowed down ship- a 
ments, but has not affected production. The open- = 
ing up of spring weather in this locality has ab- ret 
sorbed the surplus of labor. The wet weather has bu: 
caused the small mill to run spasmodically, de me 
creasing total production. Stocks at mills at the wa 
end of the first quarter are lower than at the first ae 
of the year, due mostly to heavier shipments, rather Bro 
than loss of production. Car supply is good. knc 
The hardwood market is about at a standstill, pro 
prices being on the same levels as last week. in 
Stocks at most mills are sold up to the green. not 
Some tie orders are being placed, and also a good oe 
quantity of car stock business. Sap gum is moving Na 
freely. The demand for hardwood flooring is ent 
stronger than for some time, being mostly for clear the 
plain white oak flooring. Demand for quartered Was 
grades is light. = 
OMAHA, NEB. Me 
March 31.—O. W. Dunn, secretary and general . 
N the very center of manager C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., is now in Italy, G 
[me business district, having just completed a tour of Algiers and Tripoli. dist 
the combined eons He will return by Switzerland, France and England, Gan 
a ae arriving in the United States during the latter Bre 
tions,cafe and dining part of May. He is accompanied by Mrs. Dunn. Me 
service at fair prices, Gould Dietz, treasurer C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., fe: 
S. J. WHITMORE, Omaha, has been appointed grand marshal of the alk 
Chairman Sa ays = parade which will be held in this city, April 26, to in | 
~ | JOSEPH REICHL, . fe i a stimulate interest in Citizens’ Military Training Han 
V-P. and Gen. Mgr. Camps. torr 
Jos. R. Duuonr, Mgr. Hotel Baltimore George Kiene, contractor and president of the dist: 
Omaha Builders’ Exchange, is a candidate for the Me 








city commission of Omaha. 
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LEOPOLD MILLER, head of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Co., of Orange, Texas, and at one time 
one of the largest shingle manufacturers of the 
South, died at his home in Galveston, Texas, 
on Sunday night, March 30, after an illness of 
five years. His two sons, Joe and Maurice Miller, 
and his daughter, Miss Etta Miller, were at the 


bedside when the end came. Mr. Miller was one 
of the most active and enterprising business 
men of. the South. He was born in Hamburg, 
Germany, and was 71 years old. He came to 
America when 16 and with his brother, Julius 
Miller, settled in New Orleans. Later he moved 
to Brookhaven, Miss., and then to Monticello, 
Miss., where he entered the mercantile line for 
himself. Some years afterward he went to 
Orange and established what in later years came 
to be the largest business of its kind between 
Houston and New Orleans, the L. Miller store, 
which continued in operation for thirty years. 
Later he organized the L. Miller Shingle Co., 
which at that time was said to be the largest 
plant in the South, turning out 450,000 shingles 
a day. It was afterward sold to the Lutcher & 


Moore Lumber Co. and is now known as that. 


company’s ‘“‘lower mill.’’ Then Mr. Miller started 
the John T. Hart Lumber Co., with a plant on 
the Neches River, and a sawmill at Orange, 
known as the Bancroft mill. He had timber 
holdings in Texas and Louisiana and joined 
forces at that time with J. N. Link, of Orange, 
forming the Miller-Link Lumber Co., about 
sixteen years ago. Mr. Miller bought out the 
interest of his partner later, but the name did 
not change. 

Mr. Miller occupied a number of positions of 
trust and responsibility. He was vice president 
of the Orange & Northwestern Railroad, and 
a prime mover in the construction of this line 
from Buda to Orange. Up to the time of his 
illness he was head of the Orange Grocery Co. 
He was also vice president of the First National 
Bank, an officer of the Yellow Pine Paper Mill 
Co., and president of the Orange Rice Milling 
Co. He owned tracts of timber and other land 
in Orange, Newton and Jasper counties, Texas. 
He built the famous Del Rio Canal at Del Rio, 
on the Mexican border. During the war Mr. 
Miller induced the late Henry Piaggio to establish 
the International Ship Building Co.’s yard on the 
east side of the Sabine river, and the timbers for 
the big ships were cut at the Miller sawmill. 
He fought for deep water thru the Sabine River 
from Orange to the Gulf. In behalf of naviga- 
tion he served on several maritime boards. He 
was a member of the Masonic order and a life 
member of the Orange Elks, an Odd Fellow and 
Knight of Pythias. Mr. Miller was selected by 
the Southern Pine Association in 1918 to go to 
Washington and represent the pine manufac- 
turers before the War Industries Board. His 
health failed on his return trip from Washing- 
ton in March, 1919, and he had been ill ever 
since. His sons had been associated with him 
in_ the business which encountered numerous 
difficulties after his guiding hand was removed, 
and is at present in the hands of receivers. His 
estate is a very large one, it is said, and it is 
probable that after all the troubles consequent 
on his long illness are untangled, there will be 
a large fortune left for his heirs. 





CAPT. RUFUS F. LEARNED, veteran Mis- 
sissippi lumerman, died at his home in Natchez, 
Miss, on Wednesday, March 26, at the age of 
89. Mr. Learned was born in Jackson, Miss., 
Dec. 26, 1834, removing to Natchez with his 
family when he was 11. At 15 he joined the 
Argonauts of ’49 in the rush to the California 
gold fields and thence he traveled to, the Aus- 
tralian gold fields. In 1855 at the age of 21 he 
returned to Natchez and engaged in the lumber 
business. He served thru the Civil war as a 
member of a famous Mississippi command end 
was wounded in action. After the surrender in 
1865 he went back to Natchez and the lumber 
industry, becoming associated with Andrew 
Brown in the operation of the sawmill company 
known as R. F. Learned & Son. The business 
prospered and Capt. Learned became interested 
Mn other lines, attaining more than statewide 
hote as a successful and public-spirited financier, 
He served as head of the Britton & Koontz 
Bank at Natchez, the Natchez Hotel Co., the 
Natchez & Bayou Sara Packet Co., and other 
enterprises, and was for many years president of 
the Natchez city park commission. The funeral 
was held March 27 from the First Presbyterian 
Church at Natchez. He is survived by a son, 
iirew B. Learned, daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Mecaite, both of Natchez, and a grand-daughter, 
's. Howard Peabody, of Chicago. 





aisANSON G. DEPEW, assistant United States 
Strict attorney of Buffalo, N. Y., and son of 
menson Depew, president of the Buffalo Lumber 
xchange, died at Aiken, S. C., on March 31, 
ollowing an operation for appendicitis. He was 
years old, unmarried and had gained much 
Faminence as a lawyer. He was a graduate of 
- e. During the war he was first lieutenant 
H the navy aviation corps at Pensacola and 
foreton Roads. His work in the district at- 
distin’ office gave great promise of future 
a nection. On March 1 he went south for a 
: Cation and being attacked by appendicitis was 
Perated upon the next day. His prompt re- 





covery was expected, but complications set in 
which caused his death. _ His father and a sister, 
Mrs. Edward DeCernea are the only survivors. 
His mother was the daughter of the late Frank 
H. Goodyear, who was heavily interested in the 
lumber industry. = 


DAVID C. IRWIN, one of the oldest lumber- 
men in Canada, died at his home in Vancouver 
last week. Mr. Irwin was 74 years old. He was 
a native of Ireland and moved to Canada as a 
boy. He was for many years in the pine country 
at Sault Ste. Marie, and later at Fort Frances, 
Ont. Twenty years ago Mr. Irwin moved to the 
Pacific coast intending to retire from business. 
But he became interested in the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Co., now out of business, and continued 
active, with heavy investments in timber and 
other enterprises until his death. 


DEWITT CLINTON STEWART, a wholesale 
lumber dealer of Warren, Ohio, died at his home 
there recently at the age of 72. Before going 
to Warren about twenty years ago, Mr. Stewart 
was the owner of several lumber mills in the 
South. After establishing the Warren business, 
which operated under name of Stewart Lumber 
Co., he opened offices in Sharon, Youngstown 
and Warren, but during recent years only the 
Warren office had been kept open. Funeral 
services were held under Masonic auspices. 


WALTER BAIRD PERKINS, general manager 
and owner of the Sunflower Lumber Co., of 
Clarksdale, Miss., and city commissioner of 
Clarksdale, died at his home in that City recently. 
A widow, three daughters and two sons survive 
him. Mr, Perkins was a Mason, Elk and a 
Knight of Pythias, and was a member of the 
board of trustees of the K. P. Grand Lodge at 
the time of his death. 











WILLIAM H. BUCK, secretary and treasurer 
of the McGowin Lumber & Export Co., of 
Mobile, Ala., died at the Mobile infirmary on 
Saturday, March 29, at the age of 53. Mr. Buck 
had a distinguished service record in the United 
States Navy, having retired as a lieutenant com- 
mander. At one time he was in command of 
President Roosevelt’s private yacht. He gradu- 
ated with the Annapolis class of 1890 and was 
one of four men, among whom was Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, to receive a special meritorious 
service medal for bravery in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. 


J. B. MARCILLIAT, manager of the Bauer 
Cooperage Co., at Bauer, Ky., was shot and 
killed while inspecting timber near Cumberland 
Falls station, by an unknown man who was 
hiding in the timber. Mr, Marcilliat was 45 
years old and was formerly employed in timber 
inspection work by the Chess & Wymond Co., 
Louisville, He is survived by a widow, three 
daughters and three brothers. At latest report 
no definite information as to the murderer nor 
the cause of the deed has been forthcoming. 


GLOVER A. EMERY, manager of the Zier 
Lumber Co. at New Albany, Ind., died at his 
home in that city on March 24 after a short 
illness. Mr. Emery was 37 years old. He was 
well known among lumbermen of southern 
Indiana and northern Kentucky. A widow and 
three children survive. Mr. Emery was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic and Woodmen orders. 


J. WARD MAXIM, who for many years was 
engaged in the handle manufacturing business 
at Newcastle, Ind., is dead at his home there, 
following a long illness from heart disease. He 
was a native of Maine. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason and Knight Templar, and was active in 
the civic life of his city. A widow and three 
daughters survive. 





J. C. MILLER, a retired lumberman, 63 years 
of age, died on March 24 at his home in Knott 
County, Kentucky, after a few days’ illness. He 
left a widow and several children. In the early 
days of pioneer logging, Mr. Miller experienced 
many difficulties, but he surmounted all obstacles 
and died a successful, retired lumberman, widely 
known and liked in eastern Kentucky. 





L. M. HIXON, for many years a leading lum- 
berman of the Whitwell, Tenn., section, and for 
several years an operator in the Boone’s Fork 
section of eastern Kentucky, died at his home on 
March 23. He was 60 years old. Death was due 
to a stroke which came while he was at supper, 
a he was dead before a physician could reach 

m. 





YEARLY PLANTINGS of trees on Arbor Day 
accompanied by appropriate exercises, serve to 
keep the people, and especially the children, 
continually reminded of the value and necessity 
of the work of the foresters, and these tree 
plantings and exercises have a far reaching 
effect on the community and thru that on an 
economic and social betterment that no com- 
munity can afford to neglect. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary 1 one 
ne. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

we Ge except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Sold by using the classified department. If you want to 


sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘“‘Wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





LUMBER INSPECTOR 
With thorough knowledge of National hardwood rules, 
Northern Michigan. 


*“*W. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 


for Chicago wholesale lumber otfice, male or female, 
but applicant must be able to take full charge of books 
and make out invoices on typewriter. 
FRANK PORTER LUMBER CO., 
1814 North Central Park Ave., Chieago, Ill. 


WANTED—MAN TO INVEST 
$10,000.00 and take management of large, growing yard. 
Must be able to meet keen competition and a live wire. 
Don’t answer unless you can meet above requirements. 
Particulars in first letter. 
Address ““W. 130,’’ care American Lumberman, 


A PORTABLE SAWMILL MAN 
Must be experienced sawyer; capable of filing saws, 
setting up mill, and able to take full charge; state age, 
salary wanted, etc.; location Kentucky. Position open 
April 20th. 
Address 


Address 











“W. 122,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE SALES MANAGER 
With executive ability. Must be thoroly familiar with 
producing and consuming territories. Only high grade 
men need reply, giving in first letter age, experience, 
references and any other information which would en- 
able us to determine the applicant’s fitness for the 
position. 

Address 





*“‘W. 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GERMAN MANAGER 
June 1st to 15th, for good Kansas point, German com- 








munity. State experience, reference, salary wanted, 
and religion in first letter. 
Address ‘‘W. 112,’’ care American Lumberman., 
WANTED—YARDMAN 
Retail yard, town 40,000 Northern Illinois, capable 


loading trucks and assist in unloading cars. 
Address “Ww. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Not over twenty-five. General office work—some expe- 
rience listing from plan, also typewriting necessary. 
Retail yard near Chicago. 
Address “T, 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG LUMBERMAN 
Of observing habits and pleasing personality, who can 
write in an interesting way of things he sees, and what 
the other fellow said to him, that was worth repeating. 
Must have initiative, ambitious, willing worker. An 
opening with a large organization that is gathering facts 
and opinions of the lumber industry. Please give in de- 
tail what you have been doing the past five years, refer- 
ences, salary wanted. Correspondence confidential. 
Addreses “T, 134,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MAN 
For a yard doing good business, in good town near 
Chicago. Good job for right man and hard work. 
State if married. 
Address “TT 132,’° eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS 
White pine, cypress or hardwood edgerman for night 
shift. teady employment. Healthy location. 
BURTON SWARTZ CYPRESS CO. OF FLA., Perry, Fla. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspectors. State references, length 
of employment, salary desired. Direct to BOX 613, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


Yellow pine dept., large Chicago wholesaler. One with 
wholesaling experience preferred. Advise fully, stating 
age, references and salary desired. 

Address “*K. 144,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER & TIMBER BUYERS (TWO) 
One for Florida-Georgia and one for Mississippi-Ala- 
bama. Good places open with large creosoting company 
for right men to buy yellow pine lumber, piles and ties 
for creosoting. Address ‘‘S. 115,’ care American Lum- 
berman, giving age, experience and references. Also 
state salary expected. 


WANTED—A FOREMAN 
For retail lumber yard in Chicago. Give references and 
telephone number. Steady job. 
Address “S. 112,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Estimator and salesman, capable of taking quantities 
from blue prints and interior trim from building. Must 
speak English and Polish languages. 
Address “M. 128,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For small country station, operating general 
grain elevator and lumber yard. 
HOLCOMB-DUTTON LUMBER CO., 
Sycamore, Illinois. 


BOOKKEEPER & ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER 
For retail yard in Central Illinois. An opportunity for 
oung man with fair education and limited experience. 
tate age, married or single, and salary expected. 
Address “T. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 














store, 








BEST WAY TO GET EMPLOYMENT 


Advertise in the Wanted—Employment columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





WANTED—BY INTERIOR FINISH CONCERN 
Located in Grand Rapids, Mich., reliable man capable 
of detailing special mill work and who has had experi- 
ence in estimating from plans. 

Address ““T 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard in Central Illinois town of 1500. 
Must be good bookkeeper, competent lumberman and 
good collector. Give references, experience, age, mar- 
ried or single, and salary wanted. 
Address ““T, 122,’"* care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, DETAILER AND BILLER 
For concern manufacturing high class interior and ex- 
terior special millwork. THH SENECA LUMBER & 
MILLWORK CO., Fostoria, Ohio. 


WANTED—MACHINERY DESIGNER 
First-class designing draftsman, thoroughly conversant 
with the design of heavy sawmill or woodworking ma- 
chinery. Permanent position, good living conditions. 
We require for this work a man thoroughly conversant 
with modern shop practice and a man with industry 
and initiative. 

Address “R. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Right hand, double cut band mill. Must be well rec- 
ommended. Northern Spruce mill. 

Address “S$. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CONCERN LOCATED IN TENNESSEE 


Desires services of experienced filer capable of properly 





handling six-foot resaws. Permanent location. Salary 
$175.00. 
Address “S$. 110,’’ care American Lumberman, 





DO YOU WANT A MECHANIC 


You can get good mechanics by advertising under head 
of Wanted—Mill Mechanics. Send your ads to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


























SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
To sell sash, doors and millwork in States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida by a large wholesale man- 





ufacturer in the Middle West. When replying state 
age, experience and salary expected. 
Address ““W. 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 
SALESMAN 


We want a capable sash and door salesman at once to 
represent us on a salary and commission basis in Upper 
Illinois and Lower Wisconsin. Address or call THE 
ROCKWELL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED—MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
CROSS CUT SAW FILING AND SALES, 
Woods experience necessary; write giving full details, 
references and salary expected. 


Address ““W. 109,’’ care American Lumberman, 





AGENTS WANTED 
Exclusive territory, to handle established Patent Car 
Stake Pocket. Attractive proposition. 
HARRY P. BOURKE, Escanaba, Mich. 
See display advertisement. 





WANTED—HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
And salesman, experienced in handling large special mill- 
work jobs for interior finish plant in Indianapolis. State 
age, experience in detail and salary expected. 

ddress “F. 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCED 
Hstimator for special millwork and interior trim. One 
is capable of billing and detailing large jobs into the 
factory. LYMAN FELHEIM COMPANY, Erie, Penn. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 

With selling ability by planing mill doing general mill- 
work. Location Western Pennsylvania. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 

Address ““S. 143,”’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—ORDER CLERK 

Who can bill work into factory from plans per specifica- 
tions and make shop drawings. 

Address “S. 144,”’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


Sales Mgr. of concern manufacturing Hemlock, Pine and 
Hardwoods in Northern Wisconsin wants male stenog- 
rapher with sufficient experience to handle detail corre- 
spondence and other sales matters in absence of his 
superior. Must be available not later than April 20. 
Give age, experience, and qualifications. A good job 
for the right man with salary in proportion. 


Address 


“‘S. 147,’”’ care American Lumberman. 






WANTED—STICKER HAND 
Oustom Mill in central Indiana. Must be high class, 
steady. Good wages and permanent job for right man, 


Give references. 
Address *“‘W. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AT ONCE A YOUNG, EXPERIENCED 
Circular sawyer. Steady employment. Good location. 
Address **S. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 








SALESMEN WANTED 
By a Pacific coast lumber company to sell on commis- 
sion. Want a man for Detroit, Michigan, and one for 
Cleveland, Ohio. Splendid opportunity for good sales- 
men, Give experience, age, references and all details 
in first letter. All correspondense confidential. 
Address “R. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMEN 
Men with executive selling ability and knowledge of 
lumber and woodworking industries to sell Leitelt Lum- 
ber Lifts. Nationally advertised and widely used. 
LEITELT IRON WORKS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
On nominal salary and commission, familiar with Yel- 
low Pine, White Pine and West Coast products, to work 
in Eastern Ohio and West Virginia territory. We prefer 
a man with family who is willing to move into his 
district. 
G. G. STITZINGER & CO., New Castle, Pa. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
To travel in Central Missouri territory representing es- 
tablished house with trade marked line in stock mill- 
work. A fine opportunity for a hustler and alert man. 
Give age, previous experience and salary desired in first 
letter for proper consideration. 

Address “R, 148,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Want aggressive, experienced salesman to represent box 
and shook plant in northern Wisconsin—to work in 
larger cities in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 














braska. Commission basis, workabl2 prices. State ex- 
perience. 
Address “‘R. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 





A LIVE YELLOW PINE WHOLESALER 
Wants to have you represent him in Rochester, New 
York, if you are a live salesman. Will divide the 
profits with you and give you a drawing account. Com- 
mission salesmen, scalpers, and down and outers save 
your postage. Tell us all about yourself in first letter. 
Hverything confidential. 

Address “R 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANT A GOOD SALESMAN 


Place an advertisement in the Wanted—For Sale De- 
partment under heading Wanted—Salesman. AMBRI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





MR. SALESMAN—LOOKING FOR A CHANGE? 
Do you know the trade in Pittsburgh? Can you sell 
Yellow Pine at the market price? How about transit 
cars? A wholesaler needs a live wire in this territory 
on a profit sharing, drawing account basis. A good 
man can make better money on this basis than any 
other. We want full information first letter. Will 
keep information confidential. 

Address **R. 104,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN 
With headquarters at Syracuse, New York. A whole- 
saler has a good profit sharing opening for a man who 
can earn $4,000.00 or more. ive full information first 
letter. 
ddress “Rm. i 





All communications confidential. 
03,’’ care American Lumberman, 









































WANTED POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
At present over 100 men under me; complete charge, 
desire change. A-1 hardwood and hemlock inspector, 
References. Married. 

Address ‘‘W. 124,’’ care American Lumberman, 


COMPETENT YOUNG LUMBERMAN 
With 12 years’ experience desires position. Familiar 
with modern merchandising methods. Knows both yard 
and office ends of the business. Good salesman. Can 
draw plans. Age 32. Now employed. Prefer Ia. or 
Mo. Address ‘‘W. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGEMENT HARDWOOD OPERATION 
By thoroughly experienced operator. Years of experience 
in all branches of southern hardwood manufacture in- 
cluding oak flooring and veneers. 

Address “‘W. 118,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—DIRECT MILL CONNECTION 
For Yellow Pine lumber and Hardwood flooring to sell 
on commission in Western Penna. and Eastern Ohio 
— Will not consider proposition from Whole- 
salers. 
Address “‘W. 119,’’ care American Lumberman, 


AGGRESSIVE PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER BUYER : 
Offers his services to well established wholesaler on At- 
lantic Coast to act as buying agent or direct repre- 
sentative on West Coast. Best of references. 
Address “W. 128,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of good retail lumber yard. Six years’ experience in 
retail yard. Best of references. 
Address ‘‘W. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


The best way to obtain good help would be to insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘wanted’’ department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as our subscription list is 
larger than all other weekly lumber journals, and reaches 
every state in the Union. If you did not want it known 
you were advertising, we could key the advertisement. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





ONE WHO WORKS FOR 
His employer’s interests, with ability, integrity and 
aggressiveness, desires permanent position with Lum- 
ber Manufacturers or Wholesalers, or Millwork, Sash and 
Door organization. Six years’ experience with Orders, 
Sales, Correspondence and Accounting has given me & 
good knowledge of these industries, but prefer position 
in office Sales department. Am Secretary-Treasurer for 
hardwood manufacturers in Canada, but want better 
connections. Prefer Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota or 
other northern states. Am 24 years’ old, unmarried, and 
can furnish references. Write me a letter today. It 
will bring you full particulars. 
Address ““W. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
Circular Sawmill Supt. Can work out upper grades in 





hardwood. Understand machinery. Have sawed 15 
years. Age 41. Good reference. 
Address “‘W. 106,’ care American Lumberman. 





SECRETARIAL POSITION, LUMBER 
Fifteen years experience stenography—bookkeeping de- 
tails. Well educated and refined. Any place along 
west coast. 

Address “*W. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MAN OF GOOD CLEAN HABITS 

Having over twenty-five years’ experience, desires posi- 
tion as sales manager or buyer. Capable of handling 
sales for sash and door jobber or manufacturer, having 
worked way through various branches of this business. 
Also have handled line yards and can show results by 
high-class references. At present employed, but can 
give best of references for making change. Have 4rf- 
rangement so can leave on short notice to accept new 
position. 

Address 





‘“*W. 143,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT OFFICE MAN 
Desires new connection. Experienced; twelve years in 
lumber, with manufacturing and wholesale corporations, 
handling correspondence, records, accounts, claims, sales, 
office management, etc. Best of references, including 
present employers, and reasons for change. 
Address ““W. 144,”’ care American Lumberman. 


AGGRESSIVE YOUNG MAN 
With ability and integrity desires permanent positics 
with lumber manufacturer as Assistant Superintenden’ . 
Have complete knowledge in payroll and cost dene 4 
ments, am 25 years old, single, best references, replie 


confidential. 
Address “W. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 

















